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INTRODUCTION 


riiG last of the great Russian novels that has been awaiting 
:ranslation into English is by a writer Avhose name is scarcely 
<nown to our public, Shchedrin. Curiously, while Mrs. 
Duddington’s accomplislied version of this Russian classic 
>vas in the press a translation of Shchedrin’s Fables^ was an- 
aounced. The best of these fables, The Peasant and the 
Two Gcftcrak, The Self-Sacrificing Rabbit, Poor Wolf, The 
Virtues and the Vices, The Carp who was an Idealist, are 
delightful in the satiric mockery of both the oppressor and 
the oppressed. Shchedrin (b. 1826) became a governing 
official under Alexander II, and his wde knowledge of 
provincial types in all classes was the basis for his scores 
of works satirizing Russian society of the period 1856- 
1882. As D. S. Mirskys says, "the excessive topicalness 
of his satires makes them date very distinctly.” The do^vn- 
fall of the old regime and its replacement by the new order 
of Bolshevik officialdom renders still more antiquated the 
satirical history of the Russian tchinovnik. Each generation 
deserves the satirist it gets, but under the Bolsheviks the 
official muzzles placed on the ^vriters are of more formidable 
pattern than in Shchedrin’s time. 

In The Golovlyov Family, however, it is not the satirist 
but the pure artist whom we see triumphing by the incisive 
handling of his material. The subject, the rise and swift 
extinction of a family of provinci^ Iando^vne^s, grasping, 
self-regarding human animals, is an unlovely one, but we 
follow the exposition with absorbed interest. The family 
tragedy is foreshadowed in the pages that set down the 
alienation between husband and ivife, Vladimir Mihailitch 
and Arina Petrovna; hatred and fear on his side and 
contempt on hers. Such total disharmony bodes ill for the 

' Fables. By Shchedrin [M. E. Saltykov]. Translated by Vera 
Volkhovsky. 1931. 

' History of Russian Literature, p. 360. 



Tiii THE GOLC^-LYOY FAMILY 
four children, Stepan, Porphyry, and^ Pavel, who 

are regarded hy their mother as a burden. Arina Petrovna 
as a businesslike woman (ievotes allher energies to increasing 
her states and their practical management, though at 
times she pauses and herself, "Whom am I saving 
all this wealth for, gohig short of sleep and food?” Her 
insensibility of heart revealed in a series of masterly 
■touches. Her atficude sifyn, 

is part of her deadly unimaginative routine. He is simply a 
nuisance- When at the age of fortv* he is down and out 
and has nowhere else to go to but that ‘hostile Golovlyovo,’ 
whence there is no escape but the churchyard, he is assigned 
a room in the estate office, is given rations of food and 
scanty comforts, and is— forgotten. The half-dozen pages 
(pp. 63-S) in which Stepan, without plans or hopes, in the 
long monotonous winter finds that drink is his only resource 
from the dull, hideous days without and the dead void 
within him, are frightening in their sombre truth. In a 
drunken frenzy he ruhs away*, but when he is found and 
brought back to GolO'vlyovo his mind is a blank and he 
becomes henceforth completely silent. Ten years later, 
after Stepan’s death, comes his brother Pavel’s. There is, 
however, nothing mouotonons in the handling of these 
episodes. On the ooUtrary. the author’s resourcefulness 
weaves a pattern of sharp contrasts. Arina Petrovna at 
seventy has reagned her antocraric control, has divided 
the ^tate between her two re m a inin g sons, and, driven 
away hy Indushka ’5 intolerable, calculating meanness, 
is now a modest hahger-on in Pavel's establishment, and 
at this stage we find Arina Petrovna, desperately lonely 
in her last years, discovering that she had been working 
herwholelifefor“afhmily that does not exist.” Thehrothers 
hate each other; they have never had reason to love their 
mother. It is merely for the sake of a phantom that she 
has worn herself out- Pavel’s death (pp. 103-7) is masterly 
in its -^ord ot ludushka ‘the blood-sucker’s’ gaiety of tone. 

And now to come to the heart of the novel. The figure 
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of ludushka might be caUed the Russian Tartuffe, but the 
author in one^ of his few discursive passages explains that 
his hero in -his deceitfulness and Pharisaical loquacity is 
not a conscious hypocrite. WTiile spying his own advantage 
eveiywhere and seizing it with both hands, he is always 
cheating everj^body and himself unth words. Even when 
he is driving his sons, one after the other, to their death, it 
never occurs to him that he is responsible. They are respon- 
sible to him. But nemesis is at his elbow all the time in 
the person of his peasant mistress, Yevpraxeya. In the 
chapter that describes the last home visit of ludushka’s 
son, Petenfca, and of Arina Petrovna's death, the novel 
deepens. What is brought out by each successive stroke 
is the family pattern, their innate hostility. Only ludushka’s 
mask is all his own. How dehghtful in its suavity and 
incisiveness is the description of how, when Arina Petrovna 
is taken ill and ludushka comes to visit her, he is "duly 
grieved, and before going in to mamma warmed himself 
at the stove in the maid’s room like a good son, so as not 
to bring any cold air into the invalid’s room. And mean- 
while he at once began to make arrangements; he had 
quite an uncanny flair lor death. He asked if the priest 
was at home so that one could send for him at once in case 
of emergency.’’ No less masterly is the description of 
Anninka’s visit to her grandmother’s grave. Monotony 
in the exposition of the life of the Golovlyov household is 
prevented by the long episode of the fortunes of the pro- 
vincial actresses Anninka and Lubinka. And, unbearable 
in its squalid vulgarity and coarseness as is the life of these 
disillusioned women, Anninka cannot stand for long the 
dreadful loquacity of her tmcle ludushka and escapes again 
from Golovlyovo. She has sown the seeds, however, m 
her talk with Yevpraxeya that are to poison ludushka s 
existence. The pages that describe how this stupid woman 
avenges herself on her master are delightful in their spon- 
taneity and jitstesse. In self-defence ludushka becomes a 
complete recluse in his own house. And the tragedy comes 
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full circle when Anninka, a broken woman, at length 
returns to Golovlyovo, and the only escape from emptiness 
and from memory lies in drink. It is psychologically pro- 
found, this picture of ludushka's mental break-up and the 
awakening of conscience overlain and atrophied by his 
odious qualities. It is drink that has disintegrated the man. 
The last five pages are great literatmre. It is extraordinary’’ 
that the death of the petty ‘bloodsucker’ can draw tears 
from one’s eyes. But it does. And it is precisely because 
even the stoniest and most ungrateful soil, even the most 
callous and loveless nature, conceal within them seeds ■which 
break into fresh life when the frozen tyranny of the past is 
dissol'ving. 

1071 EDWARD GARNETT 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Saltj'kov first appeared as a poet witli translations of Bjxon and 
Heine, and a volnme of verse published in 1841 . In 1S47 he produced 
a novel, Zaputennoye Dydo (A Complicated Affair) under the psen- 
donj-m of 2s epanov, and for which he sufiered banishment to Vj-atka 
for eight years {1848-56). Alwaj-s in the Civil Service, he returned 
to be appointed to a succession of important administrative positions, 
and in 1857 appeared the first of bis GtiberJisiskie Otcherhi (Prordncial 
Sketches). These, together with his succeeding satires, pilloried 
practically every section of the contemporary' Russian population, 
and were written under the pseudonym of Shchedrin in journals 
edited by Xekrasov. In r86S he resigned his position in the Civil 
Service, and devoted himself henceforward to writing. The titles 
of his later satires include Isioria odna\io Goroda (The History' of 
a Torvn), 1869-70, which takes the form of a parody of Russian 
History'. Between 1872 and 1876 appeared his masterpiece. The 
Golovlyov Family, and in the last ten years of his life he published 
two more worls which are again distinctly superior to his early 
work: Skazk (Fables), 1880-5, ^nd Poshehhonskaya Sfarbia (The 
Old Times in Poshekonj-e), 18S7-9, which is a somewhat auto- 
biographical study of his young dar-s. He rvas for a time editor of 
The Contemporary. 

The complete edition of Salti-kov’s works in Russian was pub- 
^hed in 1889, edited by P>pine and Areniev, with a Life by the 
prc only English translations are of The Golovlyov Family 
(trans. bj' Athelstan Ridgway in 1916. and by Mrs. Dnddington in 
^ volume of Fables (trans. by Vera' Volkhovsky in 1931). 
^ere is no adequate study of Saltvkov or his work in English, 
“ books on Russian literature and in Encvclo- 
paeoias diSer considerably on all points of detail. The b“st note 

X^honl.'^““ Lifer^XtS 

wtuch should be read in conjunction with the above. 
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THE GOLOVLYOV FAMILY 


THE FAMILY TRIBUNAL 

One day when Anton Vassilyev, the bailiff of a distant 
estate, had finished telling his lady, Arina Petrovna 
Golovlyov, about his journey to Moscow to coUect the tax 
from her serfs living there, and she had given him leave to 
go, he lingered as though he had something else to report 
and hesitated to do so. 

Arina Petrovna, who could read her peoples smallest 
gestures and, indeed, their inmost thoughts, at once seen e 

"What is it?” she asked, looking at the baihff intently. 
"That’s all,” Anton Vassilyev tried to prevaricate. 
"None of your fibs-there’s something more! I see it 

^^°StOT Vassilyev could not make up his mind to speak, 

and shifted from one foot to the other. ^ 

"Now what else have you to tell me?" Anna Pelroraa 
cried peremptorily. "Speak I Don't wniggle ... yon tum- 

“Aiina Petrovna liked to give 

of her domestic and admirastnitve ^ 

Anton VassUyev a turncoat not 

srs.i:^rhrhiftoCffi^^^ 

WsttrTtagem^^ before they could be put to the test. 
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"There is something, that’s true . . Anton \assilyev 
muttered at last. 

“What? mat is it?’’ Arina Petrovna asked in excite- 
ment. Being a -woman of imperious character and great 
creative faculties she instantly imagined all sorts of things 
that could he said or done against her, and -was at once so 
filled -with the idea that she turned pale and jumped up 
from her chair. 

“Stepan Wadimiritch has sold his ^loscow house. . - . 
the bailifi annoxmced deliberately. 

‘Yes?’’ 

“He has sold it.” 

“YTiy? Hovr? Don’t mumble, speaki” 

“For debts, I expect 1 They don’t sell one up for behaving 
properly, do ther^?” 

“So it -was the police sold it? The magistrates?” 

“It must have been. They say the house -went for eight 
thousand at the auction.” 

Arina PetroTOa sank hea-vily into her chair and stared 
at the window. For the first minute she seemed stunned 
by the ne-ws. Had she been told that Stepan Wadimiritch 
had committed murder, that the Golovlyov peasants had 
rebelled and refused to -work for her, that serfdom had 
been abolished — she would have been less impr^sed. Her 
lips moved, her eyes looked into the distance but saw 
nothing. She did not even notice that the girl Dunyashka 
had just made a dash past the -window covering something 
with her apron, hut suddenly, seeing her mistress, whirled 
round and slovdy turned back (at another time such 
behaviour would have led to a regular inquisition) . At last, 
hovrever, Arina Petrovna recovered and said: 

“That’s a nice thing to do!” 

Several more minutes of ominous silence followed. 

And so you say the police sold h for eight thousand?” 
“Yes, madam.” 

"Selling his mother’s blessing— the scoundrel!” 

Arina Petrovna felt that the news she had just heard 
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required some immediate decision on lier part, but she 
could think of nothing because her mind wandered in 
entirely opposite directions. On the one hand, she thought; 
Ihe police sold it! But it could not have all happened in 
a minute! They must have taken an inventory, made a 
TOluation, announced the auction. They sold it for eight 
thousand, though only two years ago she had with her 
own hands given twelve thousand roubles in hard cash 
for that very house! Had she knowTi, she might have 
bought it herself for eight thousand at the auction!” On 
the other liand, she kept thinking, 'The police sold it for 
eight thousand! His mother’s gift! The scoundrel! He has 
let his mother's blessing go for eight thousand !” 

"Wim told you?” slie asked at last, coming to the con- 
clusion that the house had been sold, and so the hope of 
acquiring it cheaply was lost to her for ever. 

"Ivan Mihailitch, the innkeeper.” 

"And why didn't ho warn me in time ?" 

"I e.\pect he was afeard.” 

"Afcard! I’ll teach him to be afeard! Send to Moscow 
for him, and as soon as he comes take him to the recruiting 
office to be made a soldier. Afeard, indeed!" 

Serfdom still e.xisted, though the end of it was in sight. 
Anton Vassilyev had often received most peculiar orders 
from his mistress, but the present one was so unexpected 
that he felt positively uncomfortable. He could not help 
recalling his nickname of 'Turncoat.' Ivan Mihailitch was 
a steady, prosperous peasant, and it seemed inconceivable 
that he should get into trouble. Besides, he was his friend 
— and now the man was to be sent for a recruit simply 
because he, Anton ^^assil)'ev, could not hold his tongue. 

"Forgive . . . Ivan Mihailitch, I mean!" he tried to 
intercede. 

"Out with you . . . you conniver!” Arina Petrovna 
shouted at him in such a voice that he did not think of 
persisting in his defence of Ivan Mihailitch. 

But before I go on with my story I will ask the reader 
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to mate a closer acquaintance vrith Arina Petrovna and 
her family. 

* * * * 

Arina Petro\'na was a woman of about sixri'', still vigorous 
and used to ha\'ing her own way. Her manner was formid- 
able ; she ruled over the vast Golovlyov estate autocratically, 
giving account to no one ; she lived quietly and economically, 
almost stingily, maldng no friends with her neighbours; 
she was on good terms with the local authorities, and re- 
quired of her children such obedience that she expected 
them before doing anything to ask themselves, "And what 
would mamma say?” Altogether she had an independent, 
indomitable, and rather domineering character, partly 
owing to the fact that not a single member of the Golovlyov 
family was capable of offering her any opposition. Her 
husband was a frivolous man, generally a little drunk 
{.'^rta Petroraa readih' said of herself that she was neither 
a wife nor a widow) ; some of her children were in Govern- 
ment service in Petersburg, others had taken after their 
fatl'.er and, being in disfavour, were not allowed to take 
any part in family affairs. Early in life Arina Petrovna bad 
come to feel isolated, and had indeed completely lost the 
habii of family life, though the word 'family’ was always 
on her lips and ostensibly the onh' motive of her actions 
was the anxietv to nrovide for it. 
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verses, calling them 'filthy buffoonery’; and since Vladimir 
Mihailitch’s chief object in marrying was to provide him- 
self with a ready audience for his verses, dissensions were 
not long in coming. Gradually grondng more intense and 
bitter, they ended on the part of the wife in a complete 
and contemptuous indifference to her clownish husband, and 
on tire part of the husband in a sincere hatred for the rvife 
— a hatred in which, however, there was a considerable 
element of fear. The husband called the rvife 'a termagant’ 
and a devil, and the wife called the husband ‘a windmill’ 
and a 'stringless balalaika.’ They lived together for forty 
years on such terms, and it never occurred to either of them 
that there was an3'’th{ng unnatural in their life. 

Vladimir lilihailitch did not grow less troublesome as 
time passed, but on the contrary became more provoking. 
In addition to his poetical exercises in Barkov’s style he 
took to drinking and waylaying maid-servants in the 
corridor. At first Arina Petrovna was disgusted and upset 
by her husband’s new diversion (though she suffered more, 
from the affront to her authority than from jealousy as 
such), but afterwards she dismissed it from her mind and 
merely watclied that the hussies should not bring any 
vodka to the master. Having said to herself once and for 
all that her husband was no help to her, she devoted all 
her energies to one object — increasing her estate, and in 
the forty years of her married life she succeeded in increas- 
ing it tenfold. With astonishing patience she kept keen 
watch on the estates far and near, ascertained, on the quiet, 
how their owners stood with the Trustees' Council, and 
appeared at auctions like a bolt from the blue. In the whirl 
of this fantastic pursuit of possessions Vladimir lEhaihtch 
retreated further and fmther into the background and 
at last became quite a recluse. At the time when our story 
begins he was a decrepit old man who hardly ever left his 
bed, and on the rare occasions when he did so it wa'^.solely 
in order to thrust his head through the half-open door of bis 
wife’s room and shout, "You devil!” — and disappear again. 
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to make a closer acquaintance with Arina Petrovna and 
her family- 

* !|( !^ * * 

Arina Petrovna was a woman of about sixty, still vigorous 
and used to having her own way. Her manner was formid- 
able ; she ruled over the vast Golovlyov estate autocratically , 
giving account to no one ; she lived quietly and economically , 
almost stingily, making no friends with her neighbours, 
she was on good terms with the local authorities, and re- 
quired of her children such obedience that she expected 
them before doing anything to ask themselves, “And what 
would mamma say?” Altogether she had an independent, 
indomitable, and rather domineering character, partly 
owing to the fact that not a single member of the Golovlyov 
family was capable of ofiering her any opposition. Her 
husband was a frivolous man, generally a little drunk 
(Arina Petrovna readily said of herself that she was neither 
a mfe nor a widow) ; some of her children were in Govern- 
ment service in Petersburg, others had taken after their 
father and, being in disfavour, were not allowed to take 
any part in family affairs. Early in life Arina Petrovna had 
come to feel isolated, and had indeed completely lost the 
habit of family life, though the word 'family’ was always 
on her lips and ostensibly the only motive of her actions 
was the anxiety to promde for it. 

The head of the family, Vladimir Mihailitch Golovlyov, 
had been known from his youth up for a shiftless and 
troublesome man, and Arina Petrovna, an exceptionally 
serious-minded and business-like woman, had never been 
in sympathy with him. He led an idle and useless life, and 
spent most of his time shut up in his study imitating the 
singing of starlings, the crorving of cocks, etc., and com- 
posing so-called ‘free verses.’ In moments of confidence 
he boasted that he had been a friend of Barkov and that 
the latter had actually given him his death-bed blessing. 
Anna Petrorma took from the first a dishke to her husband’s 
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verses, calling them ‘filthy buffoonery’; and since Vladimir 
Mihailitch’s chief object in marrying was to provide him- 
self with a I'cady audience for his verses, dissensions were 
not long in coming. Gradually growing more intense and 
bitter, they ended on the part of the wife in a complete 
and contemptuousindifference to her clownish husband, and 
on the part of the husband in a sincere hatred for the wife 
— a hatred in whicli, however, there was a considerable 
element of fear. The husband called the wife 'a termagant’ 
and a devil, and the wife called the husband ‘a windmill’ 
and a ‘stringless balalaika.’ They lived together for forty 
years on such terms, and it never occurred to either of them 
that there was an3'thing unnatural in their life. 

Vladimir IMiliailitch did not grow less troublesome as 
time passed, but on the contrary became more provoking. 
In addition to his poetical exercises in Barkov’s style he 
took to drinking and waylaying maid-servants in the 
corridor. At first Arina Petrovna was disgusted and upset 
by her husband’s new diversion (though she suffered more, 
from the affront to her authority than from jealousy as 
such), but afterwards she dismissed it from her mind and 
merely watched that the hussies should not bring any 
vodka to the master. Having said to herself once and for 
all that her husband was no help to her, she devoted aU 
her energies to one object — ^increasing her estate, and in 
the forty years of her married life she succeeded in increas- 
ing it tenfold. With astonishing patience she kept keen 
watch on the estates far and near, ascertained, on the quiet, 
how their o^vners stood wth the Trustees’ Council, and 
appeared at auctions like a bolt from the blue. In the whirl 
of this fantastic pursuit of possessions Wadimir Jlihailitch 
retreated further and further into the background and 
at last became quite a recluse. At the time when our story 
begins he was a decrepit old man who hardi}’’ ever left his 
bed, and on the rare occasions when he did so it wa^tsolely 
in order to thrust his head through the half-open door of his 
■wife’s room and shout, “You devil!” — and disappear again. 
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Arina Petro\'na ^vas scarcely more happy in her children. 

Her nature was too independent; she was too ^ 

bachelor, so to speah, to regard children as anything ^ 
burden. She only breathed freely when she was al(>r>e wit i 
her accounts and plans of acquisition, when no inter- 
Tupted her business conversations with bailiffs, forernen, 
housekeepers, etc. Children were to her merely d ® 
the preordained framework of life, against wliich slic woulc 
have thought it wrong to rebel though it did not stir a 
single chord of her inner being, which was entirely taken 
up with the numberless details of practical life. She bad 
four children; three sons and a daughter. Of hci" eldest 
son and of her daughter she did not even like to speak ; she 
was more or less indifferent to her youngest son, 
for the second, PorphjTj', she had some feeling, though it 
was more akin to fear than affection. 

Her eldest son, Stepan tnadimiritch, with \vhom the 
is>^^^a,QN vw W-'i family 

under the names of SU'opka the dolt, and Styopka the 
rascal. He had ver\' early fallen into disfavour, mid had 
from a child been something between a pariali add a clown 
in the family. Unfortunately he was a gifted boy who 
absorbed quickl 5 ^ and readily the impressions of bis environ- 
ment. He inherited from his father his imjxhaustible 
naughtiness, and from his mother the capacity for quickly 
deeming people’s weak points. Owing to his first charac- 
teristics he soon became his father’s favourite — ^which made 
his mother dislike him all the more. Often, while Arina 
Petrovna was out on business, the father add the son i 


withdrew to the study adorned with a portrait of Barkov’, 
read libertine verses and gossiped chiefly about ‘the 
termagant,’ i.e. Arina Petrovna. But the termagant scented 
as it were v.’hat they were doing; she quietly drove up to 
the house, tiptoed to the study door and listened to the 
lively talk. Styopka the dolt was severely whipped there 
and then, but it had no effect; he was insensitive both to 
beatings and to admonitions, and in half an hour’s time 
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3 was at Ins pranks again. He either cut the maid Anyutka’s 
I kerchief to’pieces or put some flies into sleeping Vass}mtka’s 
, mouth, or found his way into the kitchen and stole a pie 
: (Arina Petrovna kept her children on short commons for 
the sake of economy), though, it is true, he immediately 
shared it with his brothers. 

"You ought to be killed!’’ Arina Petrovna repeated to 
him constantly. "I’ll kill you and wont have to answer 
for it! The Tsar wouldn’t punish me for it!’’ 

This constant humiliation had its effect on the boy’s 
slack, easygoing nature. Instead of making him em- 
bittered or rebellious, it developed a servile character, a 
desire to please even at the loss of personal dignity, and a 
complete lack of forethought and of any sense of propor- 
tion. Such people fall easy prey to any influence, and may 
become an^hing: drunkards, beggars, clowns, and even 
criminals. 

At the age of twenty Stepan Golovlyov finished the 
course of studies in one of the Moscow gymnasiums and 
entered the University. He had a poor time of it as a 
student. In the first place, his mother gave him just enough 
money not to starve; secondly, he had not the slightest 
inclination to work, and suffered from the curse of an 
artistic temperament that expressed itself chiefly in a 
talent for mimicking; thirdly, he had a craving for company, 
and could not bear to be by himself for a moment. And 
so he took up the easy part of a hanger-on and pique- 
assieite ; his readiness to fall in with every prank soon made 
him popular with the richer students. tVhile admitting 
him to their society, however, they made it. plain that he 
was not their equal, but was merely a sort of clown, and 
that was, indeed, what most people thought of him. Having 
once taken this line he sunk lower and lower, and by the 
end of the fourth year became a kind of professional jester. 
Nevertheless, o\ving to his faculty of taking in and remem- 
bering ail that he heard he passed his examinations success- 
fully and obtained his degree. 
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\Micn he appeared before liis mother with a diploma, 
Arina Petrovna merely shrugged her shoulders and said 
“Queer!" She kept him for a month in the cmmiry and 
then sent him off to Petersburg with an allowance of a 
hundred paper roubles' a month. He wandered from one 
Government office to anotlier. He had no powerful {rieud-s, 
and not the slightest desire to make his way by his own 
efforts. The young man's idle mind had so lost all liabit of 
concentration that even such bureaucratic tasks as reports 
and resumes were too much for him. Golovlyov struggled 
on in Petersburg for four years, and at last had to confess 
to himself that he had no hope of ever rising beyond an 
office clerk. In answer to his complaints Arina Petrovna 
VTote him a wrathful letter beginning with the words, 
"I was certain of it all along,” and ending with an order 
to come to Moscow. Tliere, at a council of her favourite 
serfs, it was decided to find a post for Styopka the doU 
at the Law Courts, and to put him in charge of an attorney 
who had always acted for the Golovlyov family. History' ! 
does not say what Stepan Vladimiritch did at the Courts 
and how he behaved, but in three years’ time he was no 
longer there. Then Arina Pctro\ma decided on an extreme 
measure; she ‘chucked her son a piece’ which was at the 
same time to figure as 'his mother’s blessing’; she bought 
him a house in iMoscow', paying twelve thousand roubles 
for it. 


For the first time in his life Stepan Golovlyov breathed 
freely. The house was likely to bring in a thousand silver 
roubles a year, and by comparison with the past this sum 
seemed to him quite a fortune. He kissed his mother’s 
hand -with real feeling ("Mind now, 3 mu dolt, don’t expect 
anything more of me!” Arina Petrovna said as he did so) 
and promised to prove worthy of the favour bestowed 
on him. But, alas! he was so unused to handling money, 
he knew so little of practical life, that the fabulous thousand 


^^45) was worth less 

than a third of a silver rouble.— T raxslator’s Note. 
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roubles a year lasted him a very short time. In some four 
or five ji’ears he was completely bankrupt and was only too 
glad to volunteer for the army when fresh reserves were 
being called up.^ His regiment, however, had only marched 
as far as Harkov when peace was made, and Golovlyov 
returned to Moscow once more. He wore a rather shabby 
soldier s uniform and top-boots, and had a hundred roubles 
in his pocket. He tried to speculate with that money, that 
is, he gambled at cards and soon lost it all. Then he began 
visiting the ricli peasants of Ms mother who had homes 
in Moscow: he dined mth one, begged for a quarter of a 
pound of tobacco from another, borrowed a trifle from the 
third. But at last a moment came when he found himself, so 
to speak, up against a wall. He was neartyforty and he had 
to admit that he could not stand a homeless life any more. 
The only thing that remained for him was — Golovlyovo. 

Arina Petrovna’s second child was her daughter Anna, 
whom she did not like to mention either. 

The fact was that Arina Petro\ma had had plans about 
Anna, but instead of justifying her hopes the girl created 
a scandal that all the district talked of. When Anna had 
left school Arina Petrovna settled her in the country, 
hoping to make of her an unpaid secretary and book-keeper, 
but Anna ran awaj'- from home one night vith the comet 
Ulanov and married him instead. 

“The}’’ married without their parents’ blessing just like 
dogs!” Arina Petrovna complained, "Thank Heaven that 
at least the man put a wedding-ring on her finger! Any 
other one \vould have simply taken his pleasure and made 
off! You might whistle for him!” 

Arina Petrovna acted as resolutely in her daughter s 
case as in the case of the bad son; she "chucked her a piece. 

She gave her five thousand roubles and a wllage Avith 
thirty serfs and a dilapidated house in which every window 
was draughty and every floor-board creaked. In a couple 
of years the young people spent their money and the comet 
' During the Crimean War. — ^Tr.^nslator’s Note. 

A* 
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disappeared, leaving Anna -with twin daughters; Anniiiha 
and Lubinka. Three months later Anna died, and Arina 
Petrovna had, willy-nilly, to give a home to the orphans; 
she put the babies in the lodge of her house and appointed 
a one-eyed old woman, Palashka, to look after them. 

“God has many mercies,” she said; "the orphans’ food 
won’t cost so very much, and they will be a comfort to me 
in my old age ! God has taken away one daughter and given 
me two.” At the same time she wrote to her son Porphyry 
Vladimiritch, "Your sister died as shamefully as she lived, 
throwing her two brats on to my shoulders.” 

It is only fair to observe, cynical as the remark may seem, 
that her gifts to Stepan and to Anna were of no financial 
detriment to Arina Petrovna, and that they served, indeed, 
indirectly to increase the Golovlyov property' by decreasing 
the number of its owners. For Arina Petrovna was a woman 
of principle, and having once "chucked a piece” to the bad 
children, considered all her duties towards them at an end. 
It never entered her head that she might one day have to 
apportion something to her orphaned grand-daughters. 
She merely tried to squeeze as much as possible out of the 
small estate she had given to their mother, investing the 
money in the Trustees’ Council and saying as she did so: 
"Here I am saving money for the orphans, and I don’t 
charge anything for the keep and the care of them! God 
^vill repay me, maybe, for what I spend on them!” 

Anna Petrovna’s younger children. Porphyry and Pavel, 
lived in Petersburg: the first was in the Civil Service and 
the second in the Army. Porphyry was married Pavel a 
bachelor. 

Porphyry Vladimiritch was known in the family under 
three names: Tudushka,’* ‘bloodsucker,’ and ‘candid boy’; 
all three had been given him in childhood by Styopka the 
dolt. From babyhood he liked to behave affectionately to 
his dear friend mamma,’ to kiss her unobtrusively on the 
shoulder and sometimes to tell tales. He used to open 
’ Little Judas. — ^Translator’s Note. 
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luietly the door of his mother’s room, steal noiselessly 
nto a comer, and sit down, never taking his e}'es off her 
vhile she was vniting or making up accounts. But even 
in those early days Arina Petrovna felt as it were suspicious 
of her son’s ingratiating ways. Even at that time the gaze 
that he fixed at her seemed to her enigmatic, and she could 
not decide what precisely was in it — venom or filial respect. 

"I can't make out that look in his eyes,” she said to 
herself sometimes; "it’s just as though he were trying to 
lay a snare for me. Such a venomous, deceitful look!” 

She recalled the significant details of what happened 
just before Porphyry was bom. There lived in their house 
at the time a certain pious old man kno^vn as 'Porphyry 
the crazy saint,’ who had the gift of prophecy; she always 
consulted him when shewanted to know something about the 
future. When she asked this old man how soon she was to 
be confined and whether she would have a son or a daughter, 
he made no direct answer but crowed three times like a 
cock and then muttered: 

"A young cock, a young cock, his claw sharp as a saw; he 
threatens the hen, crowing now and again; the hen cries 
'cluck-cluck,' but too late for her luck” 

—that was all. But three days later (that was it — he crowed 
three times I) she gave birth to a son (that was it — a young 
cock!), who was christened Porphyry, in honour of the holy 
old man. 

The first half of the prophecy had come true, but what 
could be the meaning of the mysterious words, 

"The hen cries cluck-cluck, but too late for her luck” ? 

Arina Petrovna wondered about it as she glanced from 
under her hand at Porph 5 nry sitting in his comer and 
gazing at her with his enigmatic expression. 

The boy sat there quietly and modestly, looking at her 
so intently that tears came into his ■wide-open eyes. It w^ 
as though he guessed the doubts stirring in his mother s 
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mind and beLaved so that his meekness slmuld disarm the 
most TivatcWul suspicion. At the risk of annoying his rnot rw 
he alwavs thrust himself forward, saying as it were, ^oo ' 
at me! I don’t conceal anj-thing. I am ail obedience and 
devotion, not only for fear but for conscience sake. 
And cominced as she was that the wTCtchcd boy v.iis mere v 
maldng up to her while he set a trap for her with his eyes, 
her heart could not resist such overwhelming devotion- 
In spite of herself her hand sought out the best piece on the 
dish to give it to her aficctionate son, although the very 
appearance of that son raised a vague uneasy foreboding 
in her mind. 

Pavel was a complete contrast to his brother PorphjTV. 
He was the most perfect instance of a man devoid of ant 
characteristics at As a boy be did not show the slightest 

inclination for study, or games, or other children’s compan}', 
but lilted to be by himself, away from people. He would 
tuck himself into a comer and sit there, pouting, indulging 
in flights of fancy. He would pretend that he had had too 
much oatmeal to eat and his legs had grown so thin that 
he could not do his lessons. Or that he was not Pavel, a 
gentleman’s son, bnt I>a\-idka the shepherd, and that he 
had a wart on his forehead like Da^^dka and was cracking 
a whip instead of doing lessons. Arina Petrovna would 
look at him for a while and her heart would boil within her. 

“YTiy do 3'ou sit there sulking?” she could not resist 
shouting at him. ‘Tanej' harbouring spite at your agel 
Aou never think of coming to \’our mother and savung. 
‘Kiss me, mamma darling.’ ” 

Pavel left his comer and dowly walked up to his mother 
though someone were pushing him in the back. 

Mamma,” he repeated in a bass voice, unnatural in a 
child, “lass me, darling.” 

“05 with you, 3-0U . . . sneak? You think that if you sit 
tucked away in a comer you’ll deceive me, but I see right 
though you, my dear! I see aU vour plans and designs as 
plam as can be.” ' 
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Pavel walked back as slowly and hid in his comer again. 
Years passed, and Pavel ^Hadimiritch gradually devel- 
oped into an apathetic, mutely sullen man whose character 
was purely negative and never expressed itself in action. 
He may have been kind but he showed no kindness to any- 
one; he may have had brains but he never did anything 
intelligent. He was hospitable but no one appreciated ms 
hospitality; he readily spent money but it never did any 
good or gave any pleasure to anyone; he never wronged 
anyone but no one gave him credit for it; he was honest 
but no one was ever heard to say, "How honourably Pavel 
Golovlvov behaved on such and such an occasion. He was 
often rude to his mother and at the same time 
like fire. I repeat again, he was sullen but there was no i g 

but inertia behind his sullenness. ,q;ffprence in 

When both brothers were /P,*%*5^"7tit„de 

their character expressed itself most clearly in f 
to their mother. ludushka regularly sent her ^ek a 
lone enistle in which he informed her at length about all 
tt/partalaS of Petorstarg life and assured her rn chore 
xprSns of his disinterested ° d 

seldom and shortly, sometimes I”'' Jta 
it seemed as though every word were extracted 

"’■“l h‘a"?received such and such a sum, such and such 

“ rrotaev "'porphy*adimirilch rvould iufonn 

on my keep, m ^''‘'°'^^"2tSf/atitude and wth sincere 
mamma, I express my hear ^ 

filial devotion ^ss your hand- 

me grief and anxiety i ... goficitude in providing 

precious health by your m ^^t^ j j^ot 

not only for our needs j ^nd so on. On 

know what my brother ^hm , -'Dearest parent, 

the same occasion Pavel vodd rmte^ ^ 

I have received such and such a sum 
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date, and according to my reckoning it is six and a half 
roubles short of my allowance, for ^Yllich I respcctfull} 
beg j'ou to excuse me.” When Arina Petrovna reprimandec 
her children for spending too much (this happened fre* 
quently though she had no serious cause for it). Porphyry 
always received her remarks with meekness and wrote : I 
know, dear friend mamma, that you are carrying burdens 
bej'ond your strength for the sake of us, your unworthy 
children; I know that we very often behave in a way that 
does not justify your motherly care of us, and that, worst 
of all, owing to a natural human frailt\% we actually forget 
this, for which I make my sincere filial apologies, hoping 
in time to free myself from this \ice and to be circumspect 
in the use of money which you send for my keep and other 
expenses, precious friend mamma.” But Pavel ans^ve^ed 
as follows: ‘Dearest parent! Though you have not yet paid 
any of my debts, Imake no objections to your reprimanding 
me as a spendthrift, of which I earnestly beg jmu to be 
assured.” The two brothers responded differently to 
Arina Petrovna’s letter with the news of their sister Anna s 
death. PorphjT}’- wrote: “I am stricken with grief at the 
news that Anna WadimiroYma, my beloved sister and dear 
companion of my childhood, has departed this life, and 
my grief is all the greater at the thought that you, dear 
friend mamma, have a fresh cross laid upon jmu in the 
persons of the two baby orphans. As though it were not 
enough that you, our general benefactress, should deny 
yourself in everything and without sparing your health, 
devote aU your strength to providing your family not merely 
with necessaries, but with luxuries as well! Really, one 
cannot help repining sometimes, though it is a sin to do 
so. And in my opmion the only refuge for vou in your 
present trouble, dearest, is to recall as often as possible 
what Christ Himself had to endure.” 

Pavel wTote: “I have received the news of my sister 
dymg a victim. I hope, however, that the Almightj' will 
give her rest in His mansions, though this is uncertain.” 
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Arina Petrovna read again and again her sons’ letters, 
trying to guess vhich of tliem would prove to be her enemy. 
She read Porphyr}'’s letter, and it seemed to her that he 

was the villain. _ 

“Just think how he vTites! What twists and turns he 
gives to his tongue!” she exclaimed. “It’s not for nothing 
Styopka the dolt has nicknamed him Judas! There s not 
a word of truth in what he sa3's! It’s all lies— dear fnend 
mamma,’ and about my burdens, and about the cross 

He does not feel any of it, reaUy!” , 

Then she took up Pavel’s letter, and again she fancied 
that he was the villain. 

“He may be stupid, but see how he sticks pins into ^ 
mother! 'Of which I earnestly beg you to be assured . . 
S’s a nice thing to say! FU teach hta ea™eslly to te 
assured!’ I’ll chuck him a piece as I did to Styopka th 
dolt then he’U know what I think of his assurances . 
A;dTn conclusion a truly tragic waH escaped from the 

"’"morn am I saving all this is 

providing for, going short of sleep and of food? Whom 

“ th wL ‘>'= 

S.tte'ifararT'hX?- than even 

as ‘a mother’s blessing. unable to recover 

Arina Petrovna sat in her bedroom 

her mental balance. gx- 

but she could not make ou determined whether 

perienced psychologist cou g^dden pity for the man 

there was in it an 

who was after all her son, „gj.ont to her authority: 

merely from a crude feehng of the 

all her feelings and sensations P 

changed with bewildering rapidity. At 
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sLe would once more be burdened \Yith tbe ‘hateful boy 
stood out against the confused mass of her other thoughts. 

"That wretch Anna saddled me with her brats and now 
there’s the dolt" . . . she reflected. 

She sat still for some hours staring at the window and 
not saying a word. They brought her dinner, which she 
hardly touched; they came to say, "Please give the master 
some vodka,” and she flung them the store-room key 
without looking. After dinner she went to the ikon room, 
ordering aU the sanctuary' lamps to be lit, and gave word 
for the bath-house to be heated. All these were unmistak- 
able symptoms that the mistress was angry', and so every- 
thing in the house grew still, died down as it were. The 
maids walked on tiptoe; the housekeeper, Akulina, rushed 
about like one distracted: she was to have made jam that 
afternoon, and now the time had come, the fruit had been 
cleaned, but there were no orders from the mistress, 
Matvey the gardener came to ask if the peaches were to 
be picked, but the maids said ‘Hush’ so impressively that 
he hastened to retire. 

Having said her prayers and washed in the bath-house, 
Arina Petrovna felt more at peace and sent for Anton 
Vassilyev once more. 

Well, and what is the dolt doing?” she asked. 

}iIoscow is big — it would take more than a y'ear to go 
all round it!” 

'P'lt he has to eat and drink, hasn’t he?” 

He feeds with our peasants. Wuth some he has dinner, 
from others he begs ten copecks for tobacco.” 

“Anii who said they might give it him?” 

"WTiy, madam, the peasants don't mind! They give alms 
to strangers, and is it likely they would refuse their own 
master?” 

ril teach them ... the almsgivers! I’R send the dolt 

0 your village, and let you all keep him at vour own 

expense. 

"As you please, madam.” 
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“Wliat? What did you say?” 

"I said, 'It is as 5^ou please, madam. If you say so we'JI 
keep him.’ ” 

Keep him. ... I should think sol Don't you be too 
free with your tongue!" 

There was a silence. But it was not for nothing Anton 
Vassilyev had been nicknamed by his mistress a turncoat. 
He could not keep quiet and began fidgeting, longing to 
tell her something more. 

"He is a sharp one!” he said at last. "They say he had 
a hundred roubles when he returned from the campaign. 
A hundred roubles is not much, but one could live on it 
for a time. . . 

"Well?" 

"But he thought he would mend his fortunes, if you 
please, and do a bit of business. . . 

"Speak plainly, now!” 

"He took the money to the German club. He thought 
he would find a fool and win from him at cards, but he ran 
up against a clever one instead. He tried to steal away, but 
they stopped him in the hall, it appears, and took Ml his 
money from him." 

"I suppose he came in for a thrashing too ?" 

"He did. The ne.xt day he came to Ivan Mihailov and 
told him all about it. And the funny thing is, he was 
laughing . . . quite cheerful, as though something good had 
happened to him!” 

"He doesn’t care! If only he doesn’t come before my 
eyes. ...” 

"I expect he will, though.” 

"YTiat! Why, I won’t let him in at the door!” 

"He is sure to come,” Anton Vassilyev repeated. “Ivan 
Mihailitch told me that he said: 'It’s aU up with me. I’ll 
have to go to the old woman to eat dry bread!’ And to tell 
you the truth, madam, there’s nowhere else for him to go. 

He can’t go visiting his peasants in Moscow for ever. He 
needs clothes too, and a home ” 
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This was precisely what Arina Petrovna feared; this was 
the ver\’ tliig that had loomed before her, causing her 
vague uneasiness. ‘‘Yes, he will come, he has nowhere else 
to go — there’s no escaping it I He would be here, always 
before her, the odious creature she had cursed and forgotten . 
WTiy, then, had she ‘chucked him a piece’? She thought 
that having received ‘his due’ he would disappear for ever 
but here he was coming back'. He would come, he would 
make claims, he would be an eyesore to everyone in his 
tatters. And she would have to do what he asked because 
he was an impudent, \iolent man. There was no keeping 
him under lock and key ; he was capable of appearing ni 
rags before strangers, of making a row, of ruiming to the 
neighbours and telling them all the secret history' of the 
Golovlyov family. Could she perhaps banish him to the 
Suzdal monastery? But there was no telling whether that 
monastery- actually existed, and whether it really was there 
for the purpose of sparing aggrieved parents the sight of 
their obstreperous children. People talked of the peni- 
tentiaries . . . but how could one take a burly man of forty 
to a penitentiary? 

In short, Arina Petrovna was quite overv.-helmed at the 
thought of the troubles that threatened her peaceful 
existence with the arrival of Stj-opka the dolt. 

“I'll send him to your village, keep him yourself!” she 
threatened the bahifi. “Kot at the village expense, but at 
your o\vn!” 


“What for, madam? VTiat have I done?” 

“WTiat for? Because you croak. Caw, caw! ‘He is sure 
to come'.’ . . . Out of my sight . . . you crow'." 

Anton Vassilyev turned ronnd to go, but Arina Petrovna 
stopped him again. 

Stopi Wail! So it’s certain that he is making tracks 
for Gojo'.'lyovo?" she asked 

".As though I would deceive you, madam! Sure 

enou?;.'. i'.e said. Til go to the old woman to eat drv 
bread. " 
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1 11 show him what sort of bread the old woman has 
for him!” 

Ah, madam, he won’t be with you forJoneri” 

“Why not?” 

He couglis a lot ... he keeps clutching at his left side. 
He hasn't long to live!” 

“Men like that, my good man, live all the longer! He’ll 
outlive us all, He'll go on coughing and coughing — it's 
nothing to a long-legged horse like him ! Well, we shall see. 
You go now! I have to see to things,” 

Arina Petrovma spent the whole evening thinking and 
determined at last to call together a family council to settle 
the dolt's future. Constitutional measures were not in her 
character, but this time she decided to forgo the traditions 
of autocracy so that public opinion should not hold her 
personally responsible for the decision. But she had no 
doubts as to the result of the family council, and so it was 
with a light heart that she sat down to write to Porphyry 
and Pavel orderingthem tocomeimmediatelytoGolovlyovo. 

YTiile all this was going on, the cause of the trouble, 
Styopka the dolt, was already on his way from Moscow to 
Golovlyovo. He booked a seat in one of the so-called 
diligences in which petty tradesmen and peasants living in 
town used to travel in the old days — and still do in some 
places when going for a visit to their native village. The 
diligence went in the direction of Vladimir, and the kind- 
hearted innkeeper Ivan Mdiailitch paid Stepan's fare and 
bought him food on the journey. 

"That’s what you must do, Stepan Vladimiritch,'' he 
said to him: "step out of the dih'gence at the cross-roads 
and go on to your mamma's on foot, dressed as you are I 
"That’s it, that's it!" Stepan Vladimiritch agreed. 
"It's not much to walk. from the cross-roads— only ten 
miles I I'll do it in no time. I'll come before her just as I am, 
covered with dust and dirt!” 
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“When your mamma sees your clothes maybe shell 

have pity on you I” . , . , 

“Of course she \vill! She is sure to! My mother is a una 

old creature.” i, ^ at 

Stepan Golovlyov was not yet forty, but he 
least fifty. Life had played such havoc with hiin that ther 
was no trace of a gentleman bom left in him, uor ^ 
slightest indication of his having once been to a imiversi y 
and enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education. Di^ro 
portionately tall, ivith long ape-like arms and narrow ' 
he was thin from underfeeding, dirty, and unkempt, is 
face was bloated, his greyish hair and beard disheveUe , 
his protruding eyes were inflamed by drink and roug 
weather, his voice was loud but hoarse as though he had a 
cold. He was wearing a shabby grey military jacket, fear- 
fully soiled; the braid had been tom off and sold. On his 
feet he had rusty-looking boots, much patched and 
at the heel. Through the opening of his jacket one , 
see a shirt that was almost black and seemed covered 
soot; with true army cynicism he called it a flea-shirt. He 
looked about him morosely from under his brows; this was 
due not to any inward discontent, but rather to a va^e 
fear that any minute he nught suddenly drop dead with 
hunger. 

He talked unceasingly, disconnectedly, jumping fro® 
subject to subject; he talked when Ivan ilihailitch listened 
and when he dropped asleep to the music of his voice. 
Stepan Vladimintch was fearfully uncomfortable in the 
d^gence. As there were four people in it, he had to sit with 
his feet tucked under him, and after some two or three 
miles this gave him cruel pains in the knees. But he talked 
constantly in spite of the pain. Clouds of dust flew in at the 
s^e-windows, slanting rays of the sun sometimes found 
their way in and suddenly lit up the inside of the carriage 
as TOth a bright flame— and he talked on and on. 

brother, I have had the devil of a life,” he said: 

It s time I had a rest! After all, I am not likely to eat her 
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out of house and liome, and surely she can find a crust to 
spare for me! WJiat do you think, Ivan Mihailitch?” 
"Your raotlicr lias plenty to spare.” 

But not for me — that’s wliat 3’ou mean, don’t you? 
T es, mv' dear, she })as tons of money, but she grudges a 
copper if it's for me. Slie has always hated me, the old 
hag! What for? But she can do nothing to me now— you 
can't draw blood out of a stone! I don’t care what I do! 
If she tries to drive me away, I won’t go! If she doesn’t 
give me any food, I'll help myself! I have served my country, 
brother, and now it's cveiy'body’s duty to help me. One 
thing I fear, she won't give me any tobacco — and that’s 
damnable!” 

"Yes, I am afraid you’ll have to say good-bye to tobacco." 
"I'll tackle the bailiff, then — perhaps the bald-headed 
old devil migiit give some to his master.” 

"Ho might, of course. Btit what if your mamma forbids 
him?” 

"Well, then, I shall be done for. The only luxury left 
me of all my former magnificence is tobacco ! When I had 
money, brother, I used to smoke a quarter of Zliukov’s 
tobacco a day!” 

"You will have to say good-bye to vodka also.” 

"That’s damnable too. Vodka is good for my health — ^it 
loosens m}^ cough. You know, brother, as we were marching 
to Sebastopol, we had had nearly three gallons each before 
we came as far as Serpuhov!” 

“I expect you were quite fuddled?" 

"I don’t remember. I believe we were. I got as far as 
Harkov, brother, but for the life of me I don’t remember 
anything. I only remember we marched through villages 
and through towns and that a government contractor made 
a speech to us in Tula. He shed tears, the scoundrel ! Yes, 
our Mother Russia had had the devil of a time ! Contractors, 
receivers, profiteers — it’s a wonder the country survived ! 

"And 5'our mamma managed to make some profit out 
of' the war, too. More than half of the recruits from our 
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estate are missing, and the Government, they say, is 
the ov-ners a blank certificate for each of the men they a 
sent. And those certificates are worth four hundred roubles 
each.” 

‘‘Yes, my mother is a clever woman! She ought to have 
been a statesman instead of sitting at Golovlyovo making 
jam! Do jmu knowwhat? She was unfair to me, she wronge 
me, and yet I respect her! She is devilishly clever tha s 
the chief thing! If it had not been for her, where shou 
we have been now? "We should have had nothing excep 
Golovtyovo — a hundred serfs and a half! And see what t le 
devil of a lot she has added to it!” 

"Your brothers will be very well off.” 

"They wiH. But I shall have nothing — that’s certain. 
Yes, my dear fellow, I am ruined root and branch ! And 
brothers vtU be rich, the little Bloodsucker especially- 
will worm himself in anywhere with his blarney. Butm 
time he will make an end of the old hag: he will suck the 
estate and the capital out of her — ^I have a sharp nose for 
that sort of thing! Now, my brother Pavel is a right sort 
of man! He'll send me some tobacco on the quiet — you n 
see! As soon as I come to Golovlyovo I’ll send a missive 
to him; that’s how things are with me, dear brother — do 
me a favour! Ah! If I were rich now’!” 

‘‘What would you do?” 

‘‘To begin with, I’d shower gold on you.” 

"But why on me? Think of yourself, I am content as it 
is, thanks to your mother.” 

“Oh no, brother, don’t say that! I would make you com- 
mander-in-chief over all the estates! Yes, my friend, you 
have given food and shelter to an old soldier— I am grateful 
to you. If it hadn’t been for you I should be trudging on 
foot to my ancestral homel I w’ould make you a free man 
at once and open all my treasures before you— eat, drink, 
and be nierry! Why, what did you think of me, my boy?” 

]So, sir, you leave me out of it. WTiat else would you do 
if you were nch?” 
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"Then I would at once take a mopsy. When we were at 
Kursk we went to have a service sung to Our Lady, 1 
saw a girl ... ah! a nice little bit of goods! Would you 
believe it, she couldn’t stand still a minute ! 

"But perhaps she wouldn’t want to be your mopsy . 
"And what is money for? What is fflthy lucre for? If 
one hundred thousand isn’t enough, take two. If I ha 
money, brother, I don’t stick at anything so I have 

my pleasure! To tell you the truth I did offerer ^ee 
roubles through the sergeant at the time u 

five, the viper!” 

"And I suppose you didn’t happen to have . 

"I don’t know what to say, brother^ I te y , 
though I had dreamt it aU. Perhaps she di 

after ah, but I have This has never 

the two Unths of it-I remember nothmg! This has 

happened to you, has it?” c+pnan Vladimiritch 

But Ivan Mihaihtch was silent. Stepan 

looked at him caref^y ^^^d oun ^ 

head was swaying ^Lythmic^y. .^pfently and then 
almost touched his knees, he started violently 

began nodding again. ‘•■Rocked to sleep! Want 

to go bye-byesi You've grorvnt^ f S Sepl Sleep 
teas and innkeepers fare. , .hing for it! I wonder 
doesn’t come to me and the ^ .^hne 

what trick I could play now? The fruit 

perhaps ” . j made sure that all 

Golovlyov glanced xomd h^ ,^ho sat next 

his companions were asle p- • .j. +he bar, but he was- 
to him kept knocking his hg^ ^^my as though 

fast asleep all the same_ her of flies were settled 

covered with varmsh and a num 

round his mouth. -fhese flies into his gullet 

"If one were to dispatch ^ thought occurred 

now, wouldn’t he have ^ Pg^lthily moving his- 

to Golovlyov suddenly, -ne g 
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hand to carry out his intention, but half-way he remembered 

something and stopped. _ 

“No, no more pranks— enough 1 Slumber in peace, my 
friends! And meanwhile I’ll . . . where did he stow away e 
bottle? Ah, here it is, the darling! Come here, now. u 
Lord, sa-aveThy people!” he sang in an undertone, t^g 
the bottle out of a hempen bag fixed to the side 
carriage and putting its mouth to his lips. “There, tha s 
splendid! It’s warmed me up. Shall I have some more . o. 
this wiU do . . . it’s another fifteen miles to the station, i U 
have time enough to drink my fiU. ... Or shall I have some 
more now? Ah, damnation take this vodka ! If I see a botue 
I can’t resist it. Drink is bad for me, but drink I must, for 
I can’t sleep ! If only the danmed stufi would fimsh nie off . 

Taking a few more gulps from the bottle he put it back 


into the bag and began filling his pipe. 

“Excellent,” he said. “I’ve had a drink and now wen 
have a smoke! The old hag won’t give me any tobacco-- 
he is right there. I wonder if she’ll give me anything to eat. 

I expect she’ll send me her leavings ! Ah me ! I had money-— 
and I have none! I was a man — and there’s nothing left 
of me. That’s howitis in this world; to-dayyouhave enough 
to eat and to drink, 5 "Ou live for your pleasure and en]oy 
3 ’our pipe, and to-morrow — man where art thou? But i 
ought to have a bite of something. I soak up drink like a 
leaky tub, and I never have a square meal. And doctors 
say liquor is onlj' good for one if there’s appropriate nutn- 


ment to go with it, as Bishop Smaragd put it when we W'ere 
marching through Oboyan. Was it Oboyan? The devil 
only knows, perhaps it was Kromy. That’s not the point 
though, the thing is to find some food. I seem to remember 


he put a sausage and tluree French loaves in his bag. Too 
stingy to buy ca\iare, of course! Just look how' he sleeps! 
What tunes he plays with his nose ! I expect he put the food 
under his scat.” 


He fumbled round him and could find nothing. 
"Ivan Mihailitch! hey, Ivan Mihailitch!” he called. 
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Ivan MihaUitch woke up and did not seem to understand 
for a moment how lie came to sit opposite his master. 

"I was just beginning to doze off!” he said at las . 
“Never mind, brother, sleep on! I only meant to ask, 

where is our provision bag?” 

"Hunarv^ ? But you must have a drmk first. 

"Ws something in thatl Where have you put the 

" nl^ng had a drink Stepan Vladhniritch tackW the 
sausage. It proved to be hard as stone, s y 
and encased in such tough skin that one 
sharp point of the knife to pierce it. 

“Sturgeon would be just the thing now, I remem- 

“You must excuse me, sir. I forgot all about I “ 

bercd it in the morning, and told ^ slipped 

remind me about sturgeon— and then 1 P 

my mind! worse things 

“Doesn’t matter, sausage wU ^ a 
than that on the march. You kno\ , p P 
EngUshmau who betted that he would eat a dead 

and he did!” . „ 

“You don’t say so! _ds Rum cured him. 

“He did. But he was sick aftenvar . ^ ^ j^^dle. 

He drank two bottles at a ^P an nothing 

And another EngUshman betted that fie worn 

but sugar for a whole year. 

‘ 'Did he win ? ” uofnrp the vear was out. 

“No, he popped off just two days before y 

But why don’t you have a sip yourself?^ 

“I’ve never taken vodka m my ' , ^j-ong, brother; 

•■You fill youiaelf up ^“one must be careful 

that’s why you are growing y ^yith a 

with tea: you must drink a cup ^ vodka loosens 

glass of vodka. Tea tightens the cough an 

it. Isn’t that so?” ^.awlv ueople know best.” 

“I don’t know; you scholarl} P P ^ we had no 

“That’s right. When we were on the m 
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time to bother about teas and cofiees. But vodka is a 
splendid thing: you screw open the flask, pour some out, 
drink and have done. They drove us along much too fast— 
so fast that I hadn’t washed for ten days on end!” 

"You have had ahard time of it, sir.” 

"Not so hard as all that, but it’s no joke marching along 
the high road! It wasn’t so bad going to the front people 
gave ns things, treated us to dinners, and there was plenty 
of vodka. But on the way back they weren’t treating us 
any more.” 

Golovlyov worked hard chewing the sausage and at last 
succeeded in swallowing a piece. 

"It’s a hit salty, that sausage,” he said. “But I am not 
particular! My mother isn’t going to provide me with 
dainty fare, either; a plateful of cabbage soup and a bowl 
of porridge, and that’s all.” 

"It mayn’t be so bad! Perhaps she will treat you to a 
piece of pie on holidays.” 

"No tea, no tobacco, no vodka — ^you are right there. 
They say she has taken to playing cards lately — ^perhaps 
that will help me. She might call me in to have a game 
and give me some tea. But as for the rest — good-bye to all 
that!” 

They stopped at a station for four hours to feed the 
horses. Golovlyov had finished the bottle and was very 
hungry. The passengers had gone into the house to have 
dinner. 

After wandering about the 5^ard, peeping into the back 
garden and the horses’ trough, scaring the pigeons and 
even trying to go to sleep, Stepan Vladimiritch came to 
the conclusion that the best thing for him was to follow the 
other passengers into the station house. A bowl of cabbage 
soup was steaming on the table and a big piece of meat that 
Ivan Mihailitch was cutting up into small bits lay on a 
wooden trencher at the side. Golovlyov sat .down at a 
dista^nce and lighted his pipe, not knowing what to do about 
his dinner. 
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"Good appetite to you, gentlemen!” he said at last. 

"The soup is rather good, I fancy.” _ 

"It isn’t bad,” Ivan Mihailitch answered. Mhy dont 

you have some, sir?” _ „ 

"No, I merely mentioned it; I am not , 

"Not hungry, indeed! You have only had a 
sausage, and the cursed stuff does no mg u 
your beUy. Have some soup! I’ll “k them s 
Lparately, and you have a good meal! Lay teble f 
gentleman apart, my good wom^ a s g • ^ 

The passengers sat do^vn to their silence 

exchanged a knowing look. gurney he acted 

saw through him, though dunng 1 -ajijnp Ivan 
^vith some impudence the part of " Vouds 

MihaiUtch his treasurer. He frowned, to 

of tobacco smoke from his mouth, e \ go 

refuse the dinner, but the dem^ 
insistent that he greedily as he had had 

before him and instantly emptie ■ turning to 

enough his self-conBdence retrnned, 

Ivan Mihailitch as though nothing w ^ j.j, 

■•WeU, my dear treasurer, you settle up lor n. 

go to the hay-loft to have a snooze. . (.Qj^ach 

He waddled to the hay-Wt, and as this tone 

was full, he slept like a top. A -t-anding by the empty 
about. Seeing that the horses wer roused the 

trough rubbhig their heads against the side, 

^ he shouted. "We are in a 

"Snoring away, the rascal. 1.. 

hurry and he is having rpached the cross-roads 

He went on in this way tiU ^ viadimiritch sobered a 
to Golovlyovo. Only then S ep he grew 

Httle. His courage obviously began ^^leered him, per- 

silent. Now it was Ivan Mihaihtrti wn^ 
suading him above all things o p throw it among the 
"As you come near the estate sir, 
nettles; you’ll find it aftenvards. 
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At last the horses that were to take Ivan Mihailitch 
further on were ready. The moment of parting c^e. _ 
“Good-bye, brother,” said Golovlyov in a faltering voice, 
kissing Ivan lilihailitch ; "she will be the death of me ! 

“It won’t be so bad ; don’t you be too frightened !’’ 

“She win be the death of me!” Stepan "^nadimiritch 
repeated with such conviction that Ivan Mihailitch lowered 
his eyes. 

Then Golovlyov sharply turned towards the by-road, and 
strolled along leaning on a gnarled stick he had just cut 
from a tree. 

Ivan lilihailitch followed him with his eyes and then ran 
after him. 

"I’H tell you what, sir,” he said, catching him up. “VTien 
I was cleaning your coat this morning I saw a thre^ 
rouble note in the side-pocket — ^mind you don’t drop it 
inadvertently.” 

Stepan Vladimiritch hesitated, not knowing how he 
ought to act in the circumstances. At last he stretched out 
his hand to Ivan ^lihailitch and said with tears in his eyes: ' 

“I see. ... A tip to an old soldier . . . thank you! But as 
for the rest . . . she will be the death of me, my dear! 
Remember my words — she -svill!” 

Golovlyov finally turned into the by-road, and in another 
five minutes his grey military cap could be seen a long way 
off appearing and disappearing among the thick green 
bushes. The hour w'as still early— a little after five; coils 
of golden morning mist floated over the path, and the rays 
of the sun, just risen above the horizon, barely filtered 
through it ; the air was filled with the scent of pines, mush- 
rooms, and wild berries; the road wound across a low-ljinS 
plain teemiiig with flocks of birds. But Stepan ^^adimiritch 
noticed nothing: all his frivolitv suddenly left him and he 
walked as though going to the list Judgment. One thought 
tilled firs whole being : another three or four hours and there 
r o further. He recaUed his former life at 

jO o\ \i o\ 0 and he fancied that the doors of a damp vault 
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were opening before him; the moment he stepped over 
the threshold they would bang to — and aU would be over. 
He recalled other details that had no direct relation to 
him but certainly threw light on the Golovlyovo ways. 
There was his uncle Mihail Petrovitch (in common p^ Mce 
‘rowdy Mishka’), who was also in disfavour ^d had been 
sent by his grandfather Pyotr Ivanitch ® ^ 

Golovlyovo, where he lived in the servants h an a e 
from the same bowl ■with the dog Tresorka. 
aunty Vera Mihadoraa, who was kept J 

her brother Vladimir MihaiUtch out of chanty and died 
‘from abstinence’ because Arina Petro'vna reproac 
with every mouthful she swallowed at _ 

every log of wood burned for wanning her p^ies of 

very similar was in store for him. An en ® abyss 

hopeless days leading to a kind °7^^^^V-nttivelv closed 
appeared before his imagination and he ms 1 gpj^eful 
his eyes. Henceforth he would be alone the spitetm 

old woman — not even spiteful but ® pot 

tjnranny. This woman would he the e There 

through tormenting but ^ would^ be nowhere 

would be no one to speak to, the , con- 

to escape-she would he ewryvvher , inevitable 

temptuous, paralysing. The he stopped beside 

future filled him wdth such anguisl 
a tree aad beat his l;=ad aginst J ™ 



suaaeniy oeiore ms imuu o , going, 

he knew what awaited him „ else lor 

he could not help going there. T .omething. could 

him to go. The humblest of men do some^^ 
manage to earn their Ihdng he time. 

This thought seemed to have st^e imagined 

He had occasionally thought ° ® nicturcd for himself 

all sorts of possibilities, but he a now he was 

a life of idle comfort and never 0 ' . folly of his 

faced with retribution for the irr 
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past. A bitter retribution, expressed in one ominous 

piirase:‘'Shevnllbetbedeathofme!” t.-L 

It was about nine in tbe morning when the white beurj 
of the Golovl 3 *ovo church showed from behind the 
Stepan ^^adimiritch turned pale, his hands trem e , 
he took o6 his cap and crossed himself. He recalled th 
Parable of the Prodigal Son returning home, but he graspea 
at once that so far as he was concerned the idea w^ a 
snare anda delusion. At last he caught sight of the boundary 
post close to the road and found himself on the Golovlyov 
land, that hostile land that had brought him forth and 
nurtured bim unloved, let him out into the world with no 
one to care for him and now received him back into i ^ 
bosom, as hostile as ever. The sun stood high in the 
scorching pitilesslj' tbe endless Golovlyovo fields. But a 


turned paler and was beginning to shiver. 

He reached the churchyard at last, and there his courage 
left him complete!}'. His mother’s house looked out from 
behind the trees so peacefully that one could not believe 
there was anything happening there; but it had on him me 
efiect of ^ledusa’s head. He fancied it was his cofnn- 


“CoSnl Cof&n! Coffin!” he repeated unconsciously. 

He did not venture to go straight to the house, but calle 
first at the priest’s and asked bini to inform Arina Petrovna 
of his arrival, and to ask whether she would receive him- ^ 

The print’s wife was much concerned when she saw him 
and at once set to making an omelet for him; village boys 
crowded round him, looking at their master vith surprise; 
peasants took ofi their caps as they passed him, glancing 
at him rather enigmatic^}' ; an old house-serf actually 
ran up and asked to kiss his hand. All understood that 
the man before them was an unloved son who had come to 
the place he hated, that he had come for good and that his 
only escape from it would be to be carried, feet foremost, 
to the churchyard. And all felt both sorry for him and 
uneasy. 

At last the priest returned and said that "Stepan Vladi' 
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miritch's mamma was ready to receive him.” Ten minutes 
later he was there. Arina Petrovna met him sternly m 
solemnl}’’, measured him from head to foot with m icy 
stare, but did not indulge in any useless reproaches. She chd 
not admit him into the house but saw him on the back- 
door steps and gave orders that the young master s 0 
be taken by the other entrance to see his father. e 0 
man, w-hite like a corpse and wearing a white 
dozing on his bed covered ivilh a white qui . 
when Stepan Vladimiritch came in and broke into idi 

boy, you've been cnuBhl in the old 

clutches!” he called out when his son kisse , several 

he crowed like a cock, laughed again, an repe 
times: "She'U eat you up! she’ll eat you up. 

"She wiU,” Stepan '^^adimiritch repeated mh 
His forebodings came true. He lia a. r brought 

liim in the lodge where the estate office w . 
him there some underclothes of straightaway, 

father’s old dressing-gown, which he p in— and 

The doors of the sepulchral vault opened, let him m 

slammed to. • nf dull hideous days, swal- 

There followed a succession of d , abyss of 

lowed up one after another in the 
time. Arina Petrovna refused to see him, 
admitted to his father. Three days a 'settlement’ 

bailifi Finogey Ipatitch board and lodging 

his mother had made: he was to r , Stepan Vladi- 

and one pound of Faller’s tobacco a . merely 

miritch listened to his mothers decision 

remarked: .. nnqed it out that 

"Just think, the old ^ Faller’s one rouble 

Zhukov’s tobacco costs two roub copecks a month 

ninety copecks— so she is samng ^sgiving at my 
on that! I suppose she wants 

expense.” , i,p bad sho^vn while 

The symptoms of moral soberi g 
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he walked to Golovlyovo along that country road vanished 
once more; his frivolity reasserted itself, and he resigned 
himself to ‘mamma’s settlement.’ The hopeless, desperate 
future that had for a moment flashed before his mind 
filling him with terror grew more and more misty every 
day and at last completely ceased to exist. The grim and 
bare present claimed him — claimed him so impudently 
and insistently that his whole being and all his thoughts 
were taken up wdth it. And w'hat room, indeed, could there 
be for any thoughts of the future when the whole course 
of his life had been irrevocably settled in its minutest 
details in Arina Petrovna’s mind? 

For days on end he paced up and dovm his room, his 
pipe in his mouth, humming bits of songs and unexpectedly 
passing from church tunes to jaunty ones. When the 
foreman happened to be at the office Stepan Vladimiritch 
came in to him and reckoned out what Arina Petrovna’s 
income was. 

"Whatever does she do \\dth such a heap of money!” 
he exclaimed in surprise when he arrived at the figure of 
more than eighty thousand paper roubles. I know she doesn’t 
give my brothers overmuch; she herself hves stingily and 
feeds my father on salted goose. . . . She must put it in the 
bank, there’s nothing else for it!” 

Sometimes Finoge}" Ipatitch himself came to the office 
bringing the peasants’ tax, and then the money that caused 
Stepan Vladimiritch such heart-burning was placed in 
bundles on the table. 

"Here’s a pile of money for you!” he exclaimed. "And 
she -will swallow it all! No chance of her sparing a bundle 
for her son — saying, ‘There, my son, thou art in trouble, 
take this for your vodka and tobacco!' ” 

Then followed endless and extremety candid conversa- 
tions -with Yakov the foreman of how one could soften 
Arina Petrovna’s heart and make her dote on him. 

I met a man in Moscow,’ ’ Golovlyov related, ‘ ‘and, would 
you believe it, that man knew a magic word. YTien his 
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mother refused to give him any money he just said that 
word, and she would at once go into convulsions — her 
arms and legs and her whole body!” 

'T expect he cast a sort of evil spell on her,” Yakov 
surmised. 

“Well, you can call it what you like, but it’s perfectly 
true that there is such a magic word. And another man 
told me, you must take a living frog and put it in the dead of 
night into an ant-heap; by the morning the ants will have 
eaten it all, and only one little bone will be left; take that 
bone — and, so long as you carry it in your pocket, you 
may ask wliatever you like of any woman — she can refuse 
you nothing.” 

"WeU, we can do that straightaway if you like.” 

"Ah, brother, but the point is you must first lay a curse 
upon yourself! If it hadn’t been for that, the old hag would 
have been crawling on all fours before me by now.” 

Hours were spent in such conversations, but they could 
not hit upon any magical remedy. One had either to lay 
a curse upon oneself first or sell one’s soul to the devil. 

So there was nothing for it but to accept 'Mamma’s settle- 
ment,’ improving it slightly by certain arbitrary requisitions 
from the estate officials. Stepan Vladimiritch laid a tribute 
on everyone of them in the form of tobacco, tea, and sugar. 

He was extremely badly fed. He was generally given the 
remnants of his mother’s dinner; and, as Arina Petrovna 
was moderate to the point of stinginess, there was little 
left for hirn. He found it particularly trying because, since 
vodka had become a forbidden fruit for him, he developed 
an excellent appetite. He was hungry from morning to 
night and thought of nothing but food. He watched for 
the time when Arina Petrovna was asleep, and ran to the 
kitchen and the servants’ hall looking for something to 
eat. Sometimes he sat by the open window waiting for _ 
someone to drive past. If one of the Golovlyoyo peasants 
turned up he stopped him and imposed a tribute of an 
egg or a scone. 

B 
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he vrallced to Golovlyovo along that country road vanished 
once more; his frivolity reasserted itself, and he resigned 
himself to ‘mamma’s settlement/ The hopeless, desperate 
future that had for a moment flashed before his mind 
filling him vith terror grew more and more misty every 
day and at last completely ceased to exist. The grim and 
bare present claimed him — claimed him so impudently 
and insistently that his whole being and aU his thoughts 
were taken up with it. And what room, indeed, could there 
be for any thoughts of the future when the whole course 
of his life had been irrevocably settled in its minutest 
details in Arina Petrovna’s mind? 

For days on end he paced up and down his room, his 
pipe in his mouth, humming bits of songs and unexpectedly 
passing from cburcb tunes to jaunty ones. VTien the 
foreman happened to be at the office Stepan 'i^adimiritcn 
came in to him and reckoned out what Arina Petrovna’s 
income was. 

“V’hatever does she do with such a heap of money!” 
he exclaimed in surprise when he arrived at the figure of 
more than eighty thousand paperroubles. I know she doesn’t 
give my brothers overmuch; she herself lives stingily and 
feeds my father on salted goose. . . . She must put it in the 
bank, there's nothing else fork!” 

Sometimes Finogey Ipatitch himself came to the office 
bringing the peasants’ tax, and then the money that caused 
Stepan \dadimiritcb such heart-burning was placed in 
bundles on the table. 

"Here's a pile of money for you!" he exclaimed. "And 
she will swallow it all! !Iso chance of her sparing a bundle 
for her son — sa3nng, 'There, ray son, thou art in trouble, 
tal:e this for \-our vodka and tobacco!’ ” 

^ Then followed endless and extremely candid conversa- 
tions \7ith Takov the foreman of how one could soften 
.A.rma Petro\-na’s heart and make her dote on him. 

met a man in Moscow,” Golovtyovrelated, "and, would 
_. on ffieve it, that man laiew a magic word. When bis 
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mother refused to give him any money he just said that 
word, and she would at once go into convulsions — her 
arms and legs and her whole body!” 

"I expect he cast a sort of evil spell on her/’ Yakov 
surmised. 

"Well, you can call it what you like, but it’s perfectly 
true that there is such a magic word. And another man 
told me, you must take a living frog and put it in the dead of 
night into an ant-heap; by the morning the ants ^vill have 
eaten it all, and only one little bone \vill be left; take that 
bone — and, so long as you carry it in your pocket, you 
may ask whatever you like of any woman — she can refuse 
you nothing.” 

"WeU, we can do that straightaway if you like.” 

"Ah, brother, but the point is you must first lay a curse 
upon yourself! If it hadn't been for that, the old hag would 
have been crawling on all fours before me b}'’now.” 

Hours were spent in such conversations, but they could 
not hit upon any magical remedy. One had either to lay 
a curse upon oneself first or sell one’s soul to the devil. 

So there was nothing for it but to accept ‘Mamma’s settle- 
ment,’ improving it slightly by certain arbitrary requisitions 
from the estate officials. Stepan Vladimiritch laid a tribute 
on everyone of them in the form of tobacco, tea, and sugar. 
He was extremely badly fed. He was generally given the 
remnants of his mother’s dinner; and, as Arina Petrovna 
was moderate to the point of stinginess, there was little 
left for him. He found it particularly trying because, since 
vodka had'become a forbidden fruit for him, he developed 
an excellent appetite. He was hungry from morning to 
night and thought of nothing but food. He watched for 
the time when Arina Petrovna was asleep, and ran to the 
kitchen and the servants’ hall looking for something to 
eat. Sometimes he sat by the open window waiting for 
someone to drive past. If one of the Golovlyovo peasants 
turned up he stopped him and imposed a tribute of an 
egg or a scone. 

E 
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At their first meeting Arina Petro\Tia (Lew for him briefly 
but (fiearly the whole programme of his existence. Live 
here for the present,” she said, "there’s a comer for you 
at the office, you shall have food from my table, but as for 
the rest vou must excuse me, my dear! I never ivent m 
for dainty fare and I am not likely to provdde it for you. 
Your brothers will come presently, they’ll decide between 
them what’s to be done about you, and I’ll do what they 
suggest. I don’t want to take a sin upon my conscience— 
as your brothers decide, so it shall be.’ 

He was eagerly waiting for his, brothers now’. But he 
did not think at aU of the eSect their arrival might have 
upon his future (he seems to have decided that it was no 
use thinking of it), and merely wondered whether his brother 
Pavel would bring some tobacco and how much. 

“And maybe he’U'stump up some money,” he added in 
his mind. "Porphjny the bloodsucker will not give me any, 
but Pavel. ... If I say to him, 'Give something to ^ old 
soldier for vodka’ — he’ll give it to me. He is sure to.” ^ 

He did not notice how the time passed — ^he spent it in 
absolute idleness but he hardly seemed to mind that. He was 
only bored in the evenings because the foreman went home 
at eight o'clock, and Arina Petrovna did not allow him any 
candles, sajdng that he could pace up and down his room 
just as weU. m the dark. But he soon grew accustomed to 
it and indeed came to like the darkness; his imagination 
worked in it more intensely, carrying him far awaj’’ from 
the hateful Golovlyovo. The only thing that troubled him 
was a strange sensation in his heart and the peculiar W’ay 
it fluttered, especiall}' when he went to bed. Sometimes he 
jumped out of bed feeling almost stunned and ran about 
the room clutching at his left side. 

"Ah, if only I could drop do\vn dead!” he thought. “No 
it’s not likely! And yet perhaps ...” 

But when one morning the foreman mysteriousty in- 
formed him that his brothers had arrived in the night, 
he Was startled and changed colour. Something childish 
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suddenly woke up in him, he wanted to make haste and run 
to the house to see where his brothers were sleeping, what 
they were wearing and whether they had traveUing-bags 
like the one he had seen at an Army captain's; he wanted 
to hear them talk to mamma, to spy out what they would 
have for dinner. In short, he wanted once more to take 
part in the life that was so obstinately excluding him, to 
fall at his mother’s feet and beg her forgiveness, and then 
perhaps, in the joy of reconciliation, eat the fatted calf. 
All was still quiet in the house, but he had already been to 
the kitchen and found out from the cook what had been 
ordered for dinner — for the first course, a small pot of fresh 
cabbage soup and yesterday’s broth wanned up, for the 
second, salted goose and four cutlets, for the third, roast 
mutton and four woodcocks, and for pudding, raspberry 
pie and cream. 

“Yesterday’s soup, salt goose, and mutton is for the 
outcast, brother,” he said to the cook. "And I don't suppose 
they’ll give me any pie, either.” 

“That will be as your mother pleases, sir.” 

“Ah, me! And there was a time when I used to eat 
snipe, brother, I did! I once had a bet with Lieutenant 
Gremkin that I would eat fifteen snipe at one go— and . 

I won ! Only after that I couldn’t bear to look at snipe for 
a month.” 

“And now you wouldn’t mind having some again,” 

“She won’t give me any! And yet why should she grudge 
it ? Snipe is a free bird, one hasn’t to feed it or to look after 
it — it lives at its own expense! Neither snipe nor mutton 
costs her anything, but there you are — the old hag knows 
that snipe is tastier than mutton, so she won t give me any! 

I might rot here before she gave it me ! And what is there 
for lunch?” 

“Liver, mushrooms in sour cream, and custard-cakes. 

“You might at least send me a custard-cake— do your 
best, brother, Avill you?” 

“I’ll do what I can. I’ll tell you what, sir: when your 
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brothers sit down to lunch, send the foreman here, he 11 
bring you a couple of cakes in the breast of his coat. 

Stepan \ladimiritch spent the morning waiting for his 
brothers, but they did not come. At last, about eleven 
o’clock, the foreman brought the two promised cakes and 
reported that the gentlemen had just finished lunch and 
locked themselves up v.ith Arina Petrovna in her bedroom. 

t * * * * 

Arina Petro\Tia met her sons solemnly, ovenvhelmed by 
sorrow. Two maids were supporting her by the arras; wisps 
of gre}' hair escaped from under her white bonnet, her head 
was bent and lolled from side to side, her legs seemed giving 
way under her. She liked to play before her children the 
part of a venerable and stricken mother, and on such 
occasions she shuffled along painfully and required maids 
to support her by the arms. St 3 rapka the dolt used to call 
these solemn receptions ‘Bishop’s Mass,' his mother 'Alady 
Bishop/ and the two maids ‘The Bishop’s stafi-bearers.’ 
But as it was past one o’clock in the night the meeting 
passed ofi almost in silence. Without speaking she gave the 
children her hand to kiss, kissed and blessed them, and 
when Porphyry Wadimiritch expressed his readiness to 
spend the rest of the night, if need be, chatting to his dear 
friend mamma, she said, with a wave of her hand, "Go and 
rest after your journey, this is no time for convemation, 
we’U talk to-morrow.” 

Xext morning the two sons went to Mss their papa’s hand, 
but papa did not let them. He was lying in his bed with his 
eyes closed, and when his children came in he shouted: 

So you have come to judge the sinner? Out of here, 
you pharisees ! Clear out!” 

Nevertheless Porphyry Wadimiritch came out of his 
father’s study greatly moved and with tears in Ms e}*es, 
while Pavel Wadimiritch, like a 'trul\' insensitive idiot,’ 
merely picked his nose. 

He is in a bad way, kind friend mamma! In a very bad 
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way! Porphyry Vladimiritch exclaimed, throwing himself 
on his mother’s breast. 

“'Why, is he very weak to-day?" 

“So weak, so weak, one can see he hasn’t long to live!” 
“Oh, he’ll last a bit longer!” 

No, dear mamma, no ! I know that there has never been 
much joy in your life, but when I think of all these blows 
falhng upon you at once I wonder how you have the strength 
to endure your trials!” 

“Well, my dear, one has to endure if such is God’s \vill. 
You know what it says in the Bible, 'Bear ye one another’s 
burdens’ — and he in His Fatherly providence has chosen 
me to bear my family’s burdens!” 

Arina Petro\Tia closed her eyes; it was so deb’ghtful to 
think of everyone living carefree, everything provided for 
them, while she alone knew no rest from morning to night 
bearing other people’s burdens. 

"Yes, my dear,” she said after a moment's pause, "it's 
not easy for me in my old age! I have done my bit and pro- 
vided for my children; it’s time I had a rest. Four thousand 
serfs is no joke, you know. Fancy managing such a property 
at my age! You’ve got to keep an eye on everyone, to be 
always on the watch, always on the nm ! Take these bailiffs 
and stewards now' ; they may stand before you, cap in hand, 
but never you mind — they keep one eye on you and the 
other on the main chance! You can't trust them. Well, and 
what about you,” she broke off suddenly, turning to Pavel, 

— “picking your nose?” 

“And how do I come in?" Pavel Vladimiritch snarled 
back, interrupted in his engrossing occupation. 

"How do you come in ? Why, he is your father after 
all, you might feel sorry for him!” 

“What if he is? There’s nothing out of the way with 
him ... he is just the same. He’s been like that for ten 
years. You are always down on me!” 

"Why should I be down on you, my dear? I am your 
mother! Look at Porphyry now— he is sorry for me, and 
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shows his affection as a good son should. But you w’on’t 
even look at me properly, you keep scowling as though I 
weren’t your mother but your enemy! Mind you don’t bite 
me!” 

"But what have I done?” 

"Wait! Keep still a minute, let your mother have a word! 
Do you remember what the commandment says; ‘Honour 
your father and your mother — that it may be ^Yell with 
thee . . .’You evidently don’t w'ant it to be well with you!” 

Pavel Wadimiritch looked at his mother with a puzzled 
expression and said nothing. 

"You see, you are silent!” Arina Petrovna went on, "you 
feel your conscience isn’t clear. WeU,God forgive you! In 
honour of the occasion we’ll pass it over. God sees every- 
thing, my dear, and I . . . I’ve seen through you for years 
and years! Ah, my children, my children! You vdll think 
of your mother when she is lying in her grave — but it will 
be too late then.” 

Mamma!” Porphyry Vladimiritch interposed, ‘ please 
don’t have those black thoughts!” 

Everyone must die, my dear,” Arina Petrovna pro- 
nounced sententiously; "these aren’t black thoughts but 
truly pious ones! My health is failing, my children, failing 
fast! Nothing of my old self is left— I am just a weak old 
woman. Those wretched maids of mine have noticed it too 
and don t care a fig for what I say ! You should just hear the 
way they answer me back ! The only thing they are afraid 
of is my saying 1 11 complain to the young masters ; that 
shuts them up sometimes.” 

Tea was served, then lunch, and all the time Arina 
Petrovna kept complaining and pitying herself. After lunch 
. she invited her sons to her bedroom. 

As soon as the door was locked she approached the sub- 

Sed 

"The dolt has turned up. you know!” she began. 

0 we ave heard, mamma,” Porphyry Vladimiritch 
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answered with what sounded like irony, but might have 
been merely the complacence of a man who had just had 
a good meal. 

"He arrived quite pleased TOth himself as though he had 
done the right thing. He might have been saying to him- 
self: T can play the giddy goat as much as I like, my old 
mother \vill always provide for me!’ How spitefully he has 
behaved to me all these years! What I have suffered from 
his nasty clo^vnish tricks, let alone other things! YTiat 
trouble I had to get him taken into Civil Service — and it's 
all like water off a duck's back! At last I grew desperate 
and thought to myself, if he doesn’t want to look after 
himself, surely I can’t be expected to wear myself out for 
the sake of the long-legged dolt ! I'll chuck him a piece, I 
thought ; perhaps if he has some money of his own he’ll sober 
doivn a bit] And I did. I looked out a house for him, I put 
down wth my o;vn hands twelve thousand roubles in hard 
cash for it! And what happened? In less than three years 
he’s come to sponge on me again! It’s sheer mockery! How 
much longer am I to stand this?” 

Porphyry cast his eyes up to the ceiling and sadly shook 
his head as though to say, "Oh, dear, dear! Fancy worrying 
dear mamma so much! Had everyone behaved nicely and 
lived in peace and quiet, nothing of this would have 
happened and mamma would not have been angry. . . . 
Oh, dear, dear!” But Arina Petrovna was not the sort of 
woman to put up rvith any interruption in the flow of her 
thoughts, and she did not like Porphyry’s movement. 

"Don’t you be in a hurry to wag your head!” she said. 
"You must hear me first! How do you suppose I felt when I 
heard he let his mother’s blessing go to the dogs like a bone 
with no more meat on it ? I went, so to speak, without food 
and sleep for his sake, and that's how he behaved! Just as 
though he had bought some trinket at the market, and when 
he grew tired of it chucked it out of the rrindow! His 
mother’s blessing — just think of it! 

"Oh, mamma, it’s such a dreadful thing to do . . .” 
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Porphyry Yladimiritch began, but Arina Petro\’na stopped 
him again. 

"Stop! Wait! You can speak jmur mind when I tell j'ou 
to! And if only he had warned me, the scoundrel! If he had 
said, T am sorry, mamma, this is how it happened . . • 

I couldn’t help myseh’ — ^had I known in time I would have 
bought the house for next to nothing myself! If an unde- 
serving son could not make good use of it, let the deserving 
children have it! That house would bring in 15 per cent, 
a year without the slightest trouble. Had he warned me I 
might have chucked him another thousand roubles b}’’ way 
of almsgiving! But not a bit of it — ^here I was, with no 
shadow of suspicion in my mind, and he had already settled 
it all. I paid twelve thousand roubles for the ho\ise with 
my own hands, and he let it go for eight thousand by 
auction!” 

"And the worst of it is, mamma, that he dealt so meanly 
with your blessing to him !” Porphyry Petrovitch interposed 
hastily, as though afraid that his mother would interrupt 
him again. 

“There’s that too, my dear, and there’s something else 
as well. I didn’t come by my money easily; it wasn’t by 
quips and cranks but by the sweat of my brow that I made 
my fortune. How do you suppose I grew rich? VTien I 
mamed your papa, all he had was Golovtyovo with a 
hundred-and-one serfs and a few outlying hamlets with 
twenty serfs in one place and thirty in another — some 
hundred-and-fifty souls altogether, and, as to me, I had 
nothing at all, and see what a fortune I have made! Four 
thousand serfs — ^there’s no hiding it ! I might like to take 
them into my grave with me, but it can’t be done. Well, 
do you suppose that it was easy for me to come by those 
four thousand souls? No, my dear friend, it was so hard, 
so hard, that at times I could not sleep at night for thinking 
how to manage the business so that nobody had wind of it 
^ the moment came. And there was the constant fear of 
being cut out or of spending too much! VTiat haven’t I been 
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through! Cold and sleet and ice and spring floods— I had 
a taste of it all. It’s only of late years I have treated myself 
to a coach, but in the early days they would just bring a 
peasant cart for me, tie some kind of awning over it, harness 
a pair of horses, and off I would go, trit-trot to Moscow! 
And as I jolted along I kept worrying, what if somebody 
else snatched the bargain! In Moscow I used to put up at 
an inn in the Rogozhsky, in dirt and stench — I have been 
through it aU, my dears. To save ten copecks on a cab I 
trudged all the way on foot from Rogozhsky to the Solianka! 
Even the house-porters wondered at me. ‘You are young, 
lady,’ they said, 'and you have means, and yet you put 
yourself to such trouble!' But I bore it all in silence. And 
all the money I had on that first occasion was thirty thousand 
paper roubles. I had sold your papa’s far-off ha^ets, with 
about a hundred souls — and TOth that sum I set out to 
buy a thousand souls. No joke, this! I had a service sung 
at the Iversk}'’ shrine and went to try my luck. And would 
you believe it, it was as though Our Lady had seen my 
bitter tears. She allowed me to buy the estate! It was 
marvellous — as soon as I offered thirty thousand, not count- 
ing the Crown mortgage, I seemed to have cut short the 
auction 1 They had been wrangling and shouting, but they 
all left off bidding — you could have heard a pin drop. The 
auctioneer got up and congratulated me and I couldn't 
understand a word he said! Ivan Mihailitch, the attorney, 
was there. He came up to me and said, 'Congratulations 
on your purchase, madam!' and I simply stood h’ke a post! 
And to think of the Lord’s mercy — ii someone had seen my 
distracted state and shouted just out of mischief. Thirty- 
five thousand,’ I might easily have bidden forty in my 
madness ! And where could I have got it?” 

Arina Petrovna had more than once told her children 
the history of her first steps along the path of wealth, but 
it evidently had not yet lost for them the charm of novelty. 
Porphyry listened to his mother, smflmg, sighing, looking 
up to heaven or casting his eyes down, according to the 
B* 
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incidents she was relating. Pavel opened his eyes wide like 
a child who is being told a familiar stor}' of which he can 


never grow weary. 

“I expect you think your mother’s fortune cost her 
nothing!” Arina Petrovna continued. "No, my dears, you 
can’t even have a pimple on your nose for nothing. After 
my first purchase I was laid up with fever for six weeks! 
So think what it means to me, after all my sufferings, to 
see my hard-earned money flung on the rubbish-heap!” 

There was a minute’s silence. Porphyry was ready to 
rend his garments, but feared that in the country there 
might be no one to mend them. Pavel sank back into apathy 
as soon as the ‘fairy tale’ was over and his face assumed its 


former indiSerent expression. 

"So this is what I have called you for,” Arina Petrovna 
began again; "you must judge between me and him, that 
wretch! As you decide, so it shall be. If you find him guilty ,, 
that means he is to blame; if you find me guilty, I shall 
be to blame. Only I am not going to let that villain get the 
better of me!” she added quite unexpectedly. 

Porphyry Vladimiritch felt that his chance had come and 
gave full rein to his eloquence. Like a true ‘bloodsucker,’ 
however, he did not go straight for the main point but began 
in a roundabout way. 

"If you -will allow me, dear friend mamma, to express 
my opinion,” he said, "here it is in two words: Children 


obey their parents, must follow their guidance without 
■uestion and take care of them in their old age — that’s 
’1 What are children, dear mamma? Children are loving 


creatures that belong entirely to their parents — ^from their 
very selves to the last rag they have on. Parents may 
therefore judge their children, but the children their 
parents — never! The children’s duty is to revere and not 
to judge. You say, ‘Judge between him and me.’ That is 
generous of you, dear mamma, splendid I But can we even 
think of such a thing without fear — ^we, upon whom you 
have showered benefits from the very' day we were bom? 
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Say what you like, it would be blasphemy for us to judge 
5'ou! It would be such blaspliemy, such blasphemy.” 

“Stay! Wait a minute! If you say you must not judge 
me, then decide in m}' favour and condemn him!” Arina 
Petro\ma interrupted. She had listened attentively, but 
could not make out what the ‘bloodsucker’ was driving at. 

“No, mamma darhng, I can’t do that either! Or, rather, 
I daren’t do it and have no right to: I cannot judge at aU 
can neither condemn nor justify. You are our mother; you 
alone know how to treat us, your children. If we have 
deserved it — reward us, if we have erred — punish us. Our 
dut}'’ is to obe}' and not to criticize. Even if in yom parental 
anger you happened to overstep the limits of justice, we 
daren’t repine, for the ways of Providence are hidden frcm 
us. Who knows? Perhaps that is as it should be! IPs the 
same in this case : our brother Stepan has behaved a ^ y, 
in fact shockingly, but you alone are capable of detenmnmg 
the degree of retribution he desen^es for his misdeeds . 

"So you refuse to help me? Settle your troubles as best 

you can, dear mamma, you say?” . 

"Oh, mamma, mamma! It’s too bad of you! 

I was saying let Stepan’s fate be what you p ease 0 e , 

and you . . . ah, what black thoughts you suspect mm^ 

“Very well. And what do you say? Anna Petro 

turned to Pavel. . , ” 

"What does it matter? You won’t listen to ^ 

Pavel began as though half-awake, bu su e ^ 

courage and went on: “Of course he is gu y • • ‘ 
to pieces, pound him in a mortar. . . . It’s a settled thmg. 

. .. What’s it to me?” . , nansed 

After muttering these incoherent wot enable to 
staring at his mother open-mouthed as thoug 

beheve that he reaUy had • petrovna inter- 

“I’U talk to you later, my dear. A™a r , 

rupted him coldly. “I see you want 0 0 friend 

footsteps. . . . Mind you don’t "lake f fnend. 

You may live to regret it — but it will e 
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“But -why? I haven’t said anything! ... I say, Do what 
you like! VTiat is there . . disrespectful in this?” Pavel 

capitulated. 

“Presently, my dear. I’ll talk to you presently! You 
imagine that because you are an officer there's no way of 
bringing you to heel? But there is, my boy, and very much 
so! So, then, you both refuse to judge between us?” 

“I, dear mamma. . . .” 

"And I too. It’s all one to me. For aught I care you can 
cut him to pieces. ...” 

“Be quiet, for Christ’s sake, you . . . bad son!” Arina 
Petrovna knew* that she had a right to call him a scoundrel, 
but refrained 'in honour of the occasion.’ “Well, if you 
refuse, I must judge him myself. And this is my decision; 
I'll try kindness on him once more. I shall give liim papa s 
Vologda propertjq shall have a small house built there and 
let him live there like a kind of pensioner, getting his keep 
from the peasants.” 

Although Porph 3 Ty Wadimiritch had refused to act as 
a judge, he was so struck by his mother’s generosity that he 
felt it his duty to point out to her the dangerous conse- 
quences to which the proposed measure might lead. 

“Mammal” he exclaimed, "you are more than generous! 
You have been treated in . . . the vilest, meanest way 
imaginable . . . and suddenly jmu forgive and forget all! 
It’s magnificent! But excuse me ... I am afraid for you, 
dear! I don’t know what you’ll think of me, but if I were 
you ... I wouldn’t do itl” 

‘A^ffiynot?” 

"I don’t know . . . Perhaps because there isn’t in me 
any of that generosity . . . any of that maternal feeling, 
so to speak. . . . But I keep wondering, What if my brother 
with his natural depravitv treats 3 four second gift the same 
as the first?” 

Arina Petrorma had ahead}' thought of this, but she had 
another consideration in her mind, which she now had to 
put into words; 
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"The Vologda estate is part of your father’s family 
property,” she said through her teeth; “sooner or later we 
should have to give him a share of that.” 

“I understand that, dear friend mamma. . . .” 

“And if you understand it, you must understand too that 
after giving him the Vologda village we can make him sign 
a declaration that he has received his share of his father s 
property and is content with that?” 

“I understand that too, mamma darling. You made a 
great mistake that time through your kindness! You ought 
to have done it when you bought the house for him ^j'^ou 
ought then to have made him sign awa}’’ his claims on papa s 


property!” 

“There’s nothing for it, I didn’t thmk of it. 

“In his delight he would have signed anything you 
liked! And you, in your kindness. . • . Oh, what a mistake 

you made! What a mistake! VTiat a mistake! _ 
"Much good your cackling is! You should have cne 
at the time. You want to put it aU doum to ™ 
now, but when it comes to settling matters you T _ 
hands of the whole thing! That isn t the pom .: 

j T iu,v.;^oH,rpnnt ofhim now lust as easily. 


I don’t suppose your papa wuU die just yet, 

the dolt must eat and drink. If he refuses ^ a'lay 

his claim we can always turn him ou e obiect 

papa’s death! But I stUl want to know, why do you object 

to my giving him the Vologda property. 

"He’U squander it, dear! He bad bis house sold fordebt, 

and it tviU be the same with the estate . . 

“If he does he tvill have only himself to blame. 

“He will come to you again you know. ^ 

“Fiddlesticks! Certainly not! I the hateful 

give him a crust of bread or a dr p ^jjQo(i.\vouldn’t 

creature! People wouldn’t blame me , gg^ate . • • 

punish me. Why, losing a for him alone? 

am I his serf that I should aU my life provide 

[ have other children, I should thin ' 
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"But, all the same, he would come to you. He is so impu- 
dent, you know, mother darling!” 

"I tell you, I won’t let him in at the door! VTiy do you 
repeat like a parrot, 'He’ll come, he’ll come’ ? I won’t let 
him in!” 

Arina Petro\Tia paused and sat staring at the window. 
She herself was vaguely aware that the Vologda property 
meant only a temporary release from the 'hateful creature, 
that he would be sure to squander it and come to her again, 
and that as a mother she could not refuse him a home ; hut 
the thought that her enemy would remain with her for ever, 
that even shut up in the office he would still perpetually 
haunt her imagination, w’as so unbearable that she could 
not help shuddering at it. 

"Never!” she cried out at last, banging her fist on the 
table and jumping up from her chair. 

PorphjTy \Tadiiniritch looked at his dear friend mamma, 
shaking his head dolefully. 

"Yfiiy, mamma, you are angry!” he said at last in a 
voice so plajiully caressing that one might think he meant 
to tickle his mamma. 

'You’d have me dance with delight, I suppose?” 

A- ah ! And what does it say in the G ospel about patience ? 
Possess your soul in patience, it says ! In patience — that’s 
the way! Do you suppose God doesn’t see it all? He does, 
dear friend mammal We may sit here suspecting nothing, 
planning this and that while He up there has made up 
His mind already and said, 'I think I’ll send her a trial.' 
A- a- ah! .-vnd I thought you were a good girl, mamma!” 

But Arina Petrovna understood very weU that the 
bloodsucker was merely setting her a snare and grew 
angrier than ever. 

, 3'°^ want to make fun of me?” she shouted at hira- 

^ our mother talks to j'ou seriously and jmu plav the fool! 
it 5 no use_ throwing dust in my eyes! Tell me, 'what’s in 
your mind? Do you want to saddle me with him for good 
and leave him at Golovlyovo?” 
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"Quite so, mamma, if you graciously consent. Leave him 
as he is and make him sign away his chains.” 

"Yes. ... I see ... I knew you would suggest it. 
Very well. Suppose I do what you say. I can t endure having 
the hateful creature always about me — but evidently no 
one cares about my feelings. I bore my cross when I was 
young, and now that I am old there’s all the more reason I 
shouldn’t try to shirk it. Suppose I do it; let us talk 0 
something else now. So long as your papa a^ ^ ^ 

, he will live in Golovlyovo; he won t starve. But w en we 

are dead?” 

"Mamma darling! why such black thoughts. 

"Blacker white, one must think them. Vearent young. 
When we are done for, what ^vill become of him. 

"Mammal surely you can trust us, your children. Th 
in what principles you have brought us up. 

And Porphyry Vladimiritch cast at her of the en g- 
matic glances that alwa3''s made her unco 0 
"It’s a trap !” said a voice in her heart. 

"Why, mamma, I would be all the "lore ^app}^^^ 
a poor man 1 A rich one doesn t nee any ^ 

He has enough as it is. But a poor man-do you know 

Christ said about the poor?’ . _„tiier’s 

Porphyry Vladimiritch got up and bssed tas mothers 

"Mamma, alow me to give my brother hvo pounds of 

‘°A*a Petrovna made no answer She 

and thinking: Is he realty so heartless that he could 

his own brother out into the stree . Golovlyovo, 

"Well, let it be yfj^^J'^t^^^^^ eaugWHieinyournet. 
so be it 1 ” she said at last. You ca S ^ 

You began by saying, ‘Do as jmu p But listen to me 

the end you make me dance to j worry and a dis- 
now 1 I hate him, he’s been nothmg a mock 

grace to me aU his life, and he las J 

of my maternal gift to hun-but aU tne 
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Lim out or ioice Mm to -work for wages, you sfian’t Lave 
my blessing! You shan’t! Go to him now, both of yo^' 
expect he’s strained Ms goggle-eyes looking out for you. 

Her sons went out of the room; Arina Petrovna got up 
and watched them walk across the courtyard, not speaking 
a word to each other. Porphyry kept taking off his cap and 
crossing himself — at the church, showing wMte in the 
distance, at the wayside shrine, and at the post wth the 
mug for alms stuck to it. Pavel’s eyes seemed riveted to 
Ms newboots, the tips of wMch shone like mirrors in the s\m. 

‘‘For whom have I been saving it aU, going Avithout food 
and sleep? Whom is it all for?” she wailed suddenly. 

***** 

The brothers went away; Golovlyovo was quiet once more. 
Arina Petrovna resumed her work with redoubled energy; 
the cook could no longer be heard chopping meat in the 
kitchen, but instead there was increased activity in the 
office, in the granaries, store-rooms, cellars, etc. Summer the 
Harvester was drawing to an end; they were jam-making, 
pickling, salting; winter supplies were arriving from every- 
where, cart-loads of the women’s tax-in-kind were being 
brought in from all the villages: dried mushrooms, berries, 
eggs, vegetables, etc. All tMs was measured, received, and 
joined to the stores of former years. It was not for nothing 
that the lady of Golovlyovo had a row of cellars, store- 
rooms, and granaries buUt; they were aU crammed fuU, and 
some of the provisions had gone bad so that one could not 
go near them for the putrid smell. All the stores were sorted 
at the end of the summer, and those of doubtful quality 
were sent to the servants’ kitchen. 

"Those cucumbers are stiU good, they only look a bit 
slimy at the top and smell a little; the servants may as 
well have a treat!” Arina Petrovna said, giving orders to 
put aside tMs or that barrel. 

Stepan Vladimiritch had taken to Ms new life remarkably 
well. At times he desperately wanted 'to get drunk as a 
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fiddler,’ and generally, 'to let himself go’ (he actually had 
the money to do so, as we shall see later), but he denied 
himself manfull 3 % as though calculating that the ‘right 
moment’ had not 5 ^et come. He was busy every minute now, 
for he took the most active and lively part in the laying 
in of stores, disinterested!}^ rejoicing or grieving at every 
achievement or setback of his mother’s domestic manage- 
ment. In a fever of excitement he made his way from the- 
office to the cellars, hatless and wearing onlj'’ his dressmg- 
gown, hiding from his mother behind trees and all km s- 
of outhouses that Imnbered the courtyard. Arina Petrovn^ 
had seen himmore than once, all the same, and herma em 
heart strongly urged her to give 'the dolt a goo sco gr 

but on second thoughts she decided to take no no ° 

him. With feverish impatience he watched them unloaing 
carts, bringing jars, barrels, and tubs from the storehouse, 
and sorting out the goods which eventually sappe 
the yawning abyss of the cellars and store-rooms. 

he was well pleased. , , , , 

"They brought two cartloads of pickled niushrooms from 

Dubrovino to-day — ^you never saw such mus 

told the foreman delightedl)'. thank the 

shouldn’t have any for the -winter. Ye , jjjgy've 

Dubrovino people for this ! Well done, Dubrovmo . T y 

got us out of a scrape!” 

"To-day my mother sent them to catch ^gTl 

-ah, splLdid fish. Some are more than a foot long, 
expect we shall be eating carp all this wee 

Sometimes, however, was grieve . yhey 

"The cucumbers are no good this ^l^at’s 

are rough and spotty! No last year’s, and 

the end of it ! I expect w'e shall be S , , nothing 

this year’s iviU be given to the servants-there 

for it.” , f Arina Petrovna’s 

But on the whole he disapproved of Anna 

system of housekeeping. 
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■‘What a lot of stufi she lets rot, brother, it’s simply 
dreadful! They tookno end of things tLe 
to-day; salt meat, fish, cucumbers-she had it afi t 
the slants’ kitchen! Now, is there sense m that? Is th^ 
the wav to manage things? There’s plenty of fresh pr 
%nsions,^but she won’t touch them till all the old rotten 

stufi has been eaten!” , 

\rina Petrovna’s confidence that there would 
difficulty in making Styopka the dolt sign f 
you pleased was fully justified. He sigped ^ ^he papers 
szni Hm by his mother without raismg the sfightest 
objection, and' boasted to Yakov the foreman in the 

"I’ve been signing papers to-day, brother— resigning my 
claims to the estate! I am cleaned out now. I haven t_a 
penny to bless myself ivith and am not likely to^ have m 
the future. I’ve put the old woman’s mind at rest. , 

He parted vith his brothers amicably and w^ dehghtea 
at having a supply of tobacco. He could not resist of course 
calling Porphyry ‘bloodsucker’ and ‘little Judas,’ but these 
expressions were absolutely drowned in a flood of chatter 
in which one could not trace a single consecutive though 
As they were going away, his brothers actually gave bun 
some money, and Porphyry said as he did so ; ^ 

"Suppose now you want a little drop of oil for the 
sanctuary lamp, or a nice wax taper to put before an ikon 
— the money is here ready to hand! So that’s that, brother. 
Live quietly and peaceably and mamma will be please 
uith you. You will be comfortable, and we shall all be happy- 
Mother is kind, my friend! 

‘‘She may be kind,” Stepan Vladimiritch assented, ‘‘but 


she feeds me on putrid meat!” ^ 

"And whose fault is that? WTio despised his mothers 
blessing? It’s your o^vn fault, you squandered your property . 
And wiiat lovely property it was — profitable, splendid 
properly! If you had lived quietly and modestly, you would 
be eating nice roast beef now and delicious veal, and you 
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could have some sauce with it too, if you were so minded. 
And you would have had plenty of everythmg 
potatoes, and good firm cabbage and tender peas. . . • 

Isn’t it so, brother?” „„i^r,nniave 

Had Arina Petrovna heard this speech con^ ^ ^ 
refrained from saying, "He is at it agmn! But ^ 
Styopka the dolt his sense of hearing did 
people's words. ludushka could tal ' as m 
Ld be certain that not a single word of his would reacb 

its destination. _ , • Kj-others 

hat f Jund Irther ’’'he S. “We 

"That will last me a long telVnd sugar, 

have tobacco, we are well provi vodka 

vodka is the only thing iit yet-I haven’t 

too if we like! But I won t have it jyt yet 

time, I must run to the ceUar. If And you 

them they'll make off Ilj® g as I crept along the 
know, brother, the old hag i ,. ^ window, and 

kitchen wall one day! She was string ^ th ^ 

I expect she thought as she .looked at me, 
am short of cucumbers t ^ ^ j.^. the road was 
October came at last, i P Vladimiritch could not 

impassable -with hlack mu ^ father’s old 

go out because aU he ha :c father’s shabb}^ dressmg- 

flippers, and on his *o>Jd=f ■ ^ doable 

go™, Hesatinhisroom ^ daygas,n^^ 

glass of the window at th j^^j-d work, people 

mud. None the worse lof ^ , ^^ts in the grey autumn 
were flitting to and fro hke earned 

fog. Their present work was no triUiance of the 

on in different surroundmgs. « com-kilns 

summer was replaced by con gf flails resoimded 

were smoking past g^rhood. In the Golovlyovo 

dully throughout the neighbournoo 
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bams they were thr^hing also, and it was said in the office 
that they would have to go on till Lent to finish the tremen- 
mendous quantity of com there was. Everything looked 
dull and sleepy, everything weighed on the spirit. The office 
doors were no longer wide open, as in the summer, and inside 
a bluish steam rose from the wet sheepskins. 

It is hard to say what impression was produced on Stepan 
^Tadimiritch’s mind by the picture of the busy autumn in 
the country, or indeed whether he grasped that in the 
squelching mud under a constant downpour of rain people 
were working as hard as they had done in the summer; 
but there is no doubt that the grey tearful autumn sly 
depressed him. It seemed to be hanging just overhead, 
threatening to drown him in the j’awning guEs of mud. He 
had nothing to do except sit at the window and watch the 
heavy masses of clouds. In the morning as soon as it was 
light the horizon was completely covered bv them. The 
clouds stood there as though speU-bound; an hour, two 
hours, tffiee hours passed and they were still in the same 
place, without the slightest change in their shape or colour, 
^at doud there, lower and darker than the others {looking 
hie a cassocked priest with outstretched arms), that showed 
clearly against the whitish mass of the clouds above it, had 
^entially the same shape at midday. True, the right arm 
ted grown a little shorter, while the left stretched out 
hideously, pourmg down rain at such a rate that a dark, 
almost black streak showed against the already dark back- 
gromd of the sky. There was another doud further ofi- 
it ted hmg like a huge shaggy mass over the Naglovka 
v^e threatenmg as it were to strangle it— and at mid- 
the same shape in the same spot, stretching 
paws as though ready to jump dovm on it. Clouds, 
tho-e cou^ all daylong. About five in theaftemoon 

horizon grew more and more 
the t } disappeared altogether. The clouds were 
the Wt" 5°’ ^ uniform veil of blackness; then 
and Naglovka were lost, then the church, the 
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wayside shrine, the nearest village, and the orchard. The 
eye that closely followed these mysterious disappearances 
could still descry the Golovlyovo house that stood at a 
distance of less than a hundred 3 ^ards. It was qmte dark 
indoors; no Ughts were yet lit in the office, and there w^ 
nothing for it but to walk up and down the room, up and 
do^vn, up and dovm, endlessly. A sickly lan^or lay hea^ 
on Stepan Vladimiritch’s mind; m spite of his 
his whole body felt unreasonably, unendurably 
fretting, gnawing thought obsessed him ; thought w 

■This is my grave, my grave, my grave! Those b^f f^ 

flitting by the viUage threshing-yards “ 

ground of mud were not obsessed by that though , y 
would not sink under the burden of ^ ^ere 

even if not actually waging _ ’contriving 

at any rate struggling, plaimmg, ^ .T^ggjf^yhether 

something. Stepan ‘ifladimintch never and day 

that for the s&ce of which they 

that those nameless dots f Tetod notlnng 
because he could not even stmgg , . , ,],e office 

to defend and to plan. He >;;;;™7Sow him any 
because Arina Petrovna still t.],j.ough the bailiff to 

candles. He asked her several t^es 
give him top-boots and a sheep , 

leather boots had not been provi snow'-boots. 

the frosts came he would receive a pair to 

Arina Petrovna evidently mtende ^ starving, 

the letter and do no * ther but aftenvards he 

At first he railed .-j as it were to remember 

seemed to forget about her, i The very light of 

something and then he ^ to him and he shut 
the candles at the office gr darkness. He had 

himself in his room to be ^“arce that attracted 

only one resource left him no\ of it. That resource 

him irresistibly, though he -was s foj-get completely and 

was-to get drunk and forget. To lorg 
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irretrievably, to sink into tne gulf of obUvnon so deeply that 
one could never rise to the surface again. Eveiyrihing helped 
to drive him to this; the disorderly habits of his 
enforced idleness in the present, his sick body tortured by 
a stifling cough, unendurable attacks of sudden breathless- 
ness and continually increasing pains in the heart. At last 
he could stand it no longer. 

*^'ou must procure me a bottle of vodl:a to-mght, 
brother,” he said one day to the foreman in a voice that 


boded nothing good. 

The first bottle v/as followed by a succession of others— 
and from that time onwards he unfailingly got drunk every 
night. At nine o’clock, when the lights were put out in the 
ofice and men went home to their lairs, he put on the table 
the bottle of vodka and a slice of bread thickly covered 
with salt. He did not begin on the vodka at once but 
gradually stole up to it as it were. Everything around him 
was dead asleep; only mice scratched behind the wall-paper 
that had come unstuck, and the clock in the ofnce ticked 
insistently. Taking oS his dressing-gown, with nothing but 
his shirt on he scurried up and down the heated room; 
sometimes he stopped, came up to the table fumbling for 
the bottle, and then began walking again. He drank the 
fust glasses making traditional drinkers’ jokes and voluptu- 
ously sipping the burning liquid ; but gradually his tongue 
began babbling something incoherent, his heart beat faster, 
and his head was on fire. His dulled mind struggled to create 
images, his deadened m.emoiy' strove to break through into 
the realm of the past; but the images were senseless and 
disconnected, and the past did not respond with a single 
recollection, sweet or bitter, as though a thick wall had 
risen once for all before that which had been and was now. 
-Ad there was before him was the present in the shape of a 
tightly locked prison in which the idea of space and of time 
dipppeaxed without a trace. The room, the stove, three 
windows, a creaky wooden bed with a thin hard mattress 
on it , the table with the bottle of vodka — this was the h orizon 
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beyond which his mind could not penetrate. But as the 
contents of the bottle diminished and his head was more 
and more on fire, even this limited consciousness of the 
present became too much for him. His muttering, which at 
first had some semblance of rational speech, grew utterly 
meaningless; in the effort to make out the outlines of the 
darkness that filled the room the pupils of his eyes dilated 
enormously; at last the darlmess disappeared and was 
replaced by space filled with phosphorescent brilliance. It 
was a dead, endless void, sinister and luminous, without a 
single sound of life. It followed at his heels, tracking every 
step he took. There were no doors, no %vindows — nothing 
but the boundless garish void. He felt frightened; he wanted 
to stifle his consciousness of the outside world so completely 
that even this void should ceeise to exist. A few more efforts 
and his purpose was attained. His stumbling legs carried 
his bodj',numb to ail sensation; the muttering was replaced 
by a shout; his verj'’ existence seemed to cease. He was in 
that strange torpid state when all signs of conscious life 
are absent and yet another kind of life, following its own 
course, is xmquestionably going on. Groan after groan broke 
forth from his breast without in the least disturbing his 
sleep ; the disease carried on its work of destruction wnthout 
causing, apparently, any physical pain. 

He woke up when it was light, and anguish, disgust, and 
hatred woke up in him. It was a mute, unreasoning hatred — 
hatred of something vague and indefinite. His inflamed e5'es 
dwelt senselessl}' first on one object, then on another, 
gazing at it long and attentively ; his arms and legs trembled ; 
his heart seemed to sink and fall, and then beat so violently 
that his hand instinctively clutched at his chest. He had 
not a single thought, not a single desire. The stove was in 
front of him, and his mind was so occupied mth taking it 
in that it was impervious to any other impression. Then 
the \vindow replaced the stove ; wundow, wndow, window . . . 
He wanted nothing, nothing at all. He filled his pipe, lighted 
it mechanically and let it drop out of his hands before he 
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had finished smoking; his tongue was muttering something, 
but evidently just from habit. The best thing was to sit 
still and stare at one point \rithout speaking. It would have 
been good to have a drop of vodka at such a moment to raise 
his temperature so that he could, if only for a short time, 
feel alive; but in the da5dime he could not procure vodka 
at any price. He had to wait for the night to snatch once 
more those blissful moments when the ground slipped from 
under his feet, and instead of the hated four walls of his 
room a bormdless luminous void opened before his eyes. 

Arina Petrovna had not the faintest idea of how' the dolt 
was spending his time. The sudden glimpse of feeling that 
showed for a moment in her conversation with Porphjn^’ 
vanished so rapidly that she did not even notice it. Her 
behaviour was not the result of a deliberate policy; she had 
simply forgotten Stepan’s existence. She had lost all sight 
of the fact that next door to her, in the office, lived a man 
related to her by blood, a man who was perhaps pining 
away in his longing for a wider life. Once she adopted a 
certain routine she followed it almost mechanically, and she 
believed that other people ought to do the same. It never 
occurred to her that the way of filling one’s life varied 
according to a number of circumstances over which one had 
no control, and that some people (including herself) loved 
the particular way in which their life was filled, while 
others had it forced upon them and hated it. And so, 
although the bailiff reported to her more than once that 
Stepan Vladimintch did not seem well, it did not reach 
her ears or make any impression upon her mind. At most 
she answered rvith a stereotyped phrase; 

Never j^ou fear, he’ll get over it and survive us both ! 
Vffiat can ail a long-legged horse like him? He coughs! 
Vrffiy, some men cough for thirty years on end and grow 
fat on it!” 

But when she was informed one morning that during the 
Vladimintch had disappeared fromGoIovlyovo, 
she suddenly came to her senses. She instantly sent the 
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Avhole household in search of him and personally conducted 
the inquiry, beginning wth an examination of the room 
in which ‘the bad son’ lived. The first thing that struck 
her was the bottle on the table with a little vodka still left 
in it; in the excitement they had not thought of hiding it. 
"What’s tliis?" she asked, as though not understandmg. 

"I expect he . . . amused himself!” the bailiff answered 

with some hesitation. 

"Who fetched it?” she began, but on second thoughts 

she controlled her anger and went on ivith 

The room was so grimy, dusty, and filthy that even 
Arina Petrovna, who had no standards o com ' 

ashamed. The ceiling was black, the w v-cilk were 

and hung in tatters in many places, the win ' . 

dark under a thick layer of ashes, 

slimy floor, a crumpled sheet, ^ey ivi ^vindows had 
on the bed. The double frame in one of throws haU 

been wenched out and the window w^ a Petrovna 
bad son’ had evidently gone out tha^ way. 
instinctively glanced out of the .'^^ow and^^was more 

alarmed than ever ! It was the j^^d not come 

the autumn was mild that year a Mark impassable. 

yet. The fields and the roads were g^e? 

How could he have walked through it . m ^ h^^ 

She recalled that he had onlyadress^^g^^^^^^^ 

one of which had been found y , raining all night, 

ill luck would have it, it had never PP . .^ pd people!” 

•It’s a long I've 

she said, sniffing the an that smelt ol 

cheap vodka, coarse tobacco, searching the forest, 

AU that day, while the 

she stood by the ^vindow gaz g j p 

dull attention. All this fuss or j^^^d said' at 

all seemed to her like ^ ^ ^ Vologda estate— 

the time that he ought be se , ^ dherintolea^’ing 

but no, that cursed predicament! 

him at Golovlyovo-and now she was man p 
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He could have lived there as he liked, out of her sight, and 
God bless him! She would have done her duty; he squan- 
dered one piece of properU', she chucked him 
And had he squandered the second, he would have had to 
go without, that’s all! God Himself can’t provide for a 
bottomless pit! AH would have been peace and quiet, and 
now— just think of the trick he’s played! We have to go 
v/histling for him in the forest! And it wiU be something 
to be thankful for if they bring him home alive— it doesn t 
take a drunken man long to put his head through a noose. 
He’d take a rope, catch it on a branch, tMist it round his 
neck— and that’s the end of him! His mother had gone 
without food and sleep for his sake, and he, if you please, 
could think of nothing better than to go and hang himself. 
And it isn’t as though he had had a bad time, had been 
star\'ed or made to work — he did nothing but slouch up an 
down his room like one crazy, and eat and drink! “Another 
man couldn’t have thanked his mother enough, but this 
one had the bright idea to hang himself — very nice and 
considerate of you, my dear son !’’ 

Arina Petrovna’s surmises about the dolt’s violent death 
were not justified, however. Tow^ards evening a covered cart, 
drawn by apair of peasant horses, came into sight ; it brought 
the fugitive to the of&ce. He was half insensible, covered ivith 
cuts and bruises, and his face was blue and swollen. It 
appeared that in the night he had walked as far as Dubro- 
vino, a distance of fifteen miles from Golovlyovo. 

He slept for the next twenty-four hours and then woke 
up. He began pacing up and down the room as usual, but 
he did not touch his pipe, as though forgetting about it, 
and did not say a word in answer to all the questions put 
to him. Arina Petrorma was so moved that she almost had 
him transferred from the office to the house; on second 
thoughts, however, she left him where he was and merely 
gave orders that his room should be swept and scrubbed, 
bed finen changed, curtains hung on the windows, etc. The 
following evening, when she was told that Stepan Vladi- 
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rairitch had woken up, she sent for him to come to tea at 
the house and actually found some kind notes in her voice 
in spealdng to him. 

“Why ever did you go running away from your mother 
like that?” she began. “You caused me much anxiety, you 
know. It’s a good thing your father did not hear of it it 
would have been dreadful for him in his condition. 

But Stepan Vladimiritch seemed indifferent to his 
mother’s kindness, and stared \vith fixed, glass}’^ eyes at 
the tallow candle as though watching the deposit of grease 

gradually forming round the wck. 

“Ah, you siUy, silly boy!” Arina Petrovna went on stfi 
more kindly. “You might have thought how people would 
talk of your mother because of you! I have no end of lU- 
wishers and goodness only knows what gossip ere v 1 ■ 

They’ll say I didn’t feed or clothe you . . • ah, you . y 

'’°There ^vas the same silence and the same feed senseless 

"Ind what made yon suddenly di—'f 
your mother’s? You have clothes to yoim a , 
eat, thank God. You are warm and comfortable. ^ 
else can you want? You are bored, bu e enter- 

it, my dear-this isn’t to^vn! We TZl 

tainments here — ^^ve aU sit in our noo 's T^^Hustlook 
time of it. I too might like to dance and sing bu ]nsU« 
out of the ^vindow-in this wet one can t do as muen 

go to church!” , j +0 make at 

Arina Petrovna paused, g^emed turned to 

her temper but controUed 

'And if you s^satis^dj^nt^^^^^^ 


you were short of food, f “ 7;"orde7some liver or some 
told your mother straight out. , you 

curd-cakes for me, mamma,' you shoMd have 
imagine your mother would have refused you 
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vodka now— suppose you had wanted a drink, why, have it, 
bless you! A glass, two glasses— as though your mother 
would grudge it you! But see what you did— you weren t 
ashamed to ask from the serfs and you couldn’t bring 
yourself to speak to your mother!” 

But all those soft words were in vain; Stepan Vladimiritch 
was not moved in the least (Arina Petrovna had hoped that 
he might kiss her hand), showed no signs of repentance and 
indeed did not seem to have heard anything she said. 

From that day he grew completely silent. For days 
together he walked about his room, unconscious of any 
fatigue, frouming morosely and moving his lips. Sometimes 
he stopped as though wishing to say something but unable 
to find the words. Apparently he had not lost the power 
of thinking, but his mind had so feeble a grasp of what 
passed before it that it retained nothing; that was why he 
did not even feel impatient at not being able to find the 
right words. As for Arina Petrovna, she believed that he 
would certainly set the estate on fire. 

“He is silent all day long!” she said. "But he must be 
thinking of something, the dolt, while he is silent I Remember 
my words: he’ll set fire to the place!” 

But the dolt simply did not think at aU. He seemed to 
have sunk into a hopeless darkness in which there was no 
room either for reality or for fancy. His brain was working 
at something, but that something had no relation either to 
the present or to the future. It was as though a black cloud 
enveloped him from head to foot and he did nothing but 
watch it, following its imaginary curves, and at times with 
a shudder trjnng as it were to w'ard it off. This mysterious 
cloud swallowed up both the outer and the inner world 
for him. 

In December of the same year Porphyx}' Vladimiritch 
received the following letter from Arina Petrovna; 

Yesterday morning a new trial befell us with which the Lord 
virited us; my son and your brother, Stepan, passed away. 
He had been perfectly well the evening before and had even 
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taken supper, but in the morning he was found dead in his 
bed — so fleeting is this life of ours ! And what ^e\ ^ m3 
maternal heart most is that he left this world of ^’anit^• mtliout 
anv ministration in order to flj’^ into the realm of the up O" 
"Let this be a lesson to us aU: those who neglect their family 
duties must al^\*a3*s expect such an end. Adversity in this hie 
premature death and eternal torments in the life ° 
ipring from this source. For however clev^and exa t^ ive maj 
be, if we do not respect our parents the ^ 

turn our cleverness and achievements to nothmg. - 
rules which every person lining in this 
heart, whUe the serfs are bound to revere their j-^^ejved 

"In spite of this, however, being the 

all the honours due to the departed. I sen o - - Father 

pall, and the funeral service vi-as Pf by the 

Archimandrite whom imp know, together vn . . ■■ 

Masses and requiem services are being sai j 

Christian custom is. I am sorry for my sons 
not repine, and I don't advise you to either ™ 

who c^ teUPAVe may be repining while his soul is nnmns 

enjoj'able time on high !” 
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It -was a "hot midday in July. Everytliing seemed dead on 
the Dubrovino estate. Not only those enjo3dng leisure but 
even labouring people had gone to some shad}' comer and 
lain dovTi to rest. The dogs sprawled under the huge willow- 
tree in the middle of the front courtyard, and one could 
hear them snap their teeth catching flies, half-asleep. The 
very trees seemed exhausted and stood drooping and 
motionless. All the ■windows, both in the manor-house and 
in the servants’ quarters, were wide open. Heat was pouring 
down like a fiery wave; the ground, covered with short, 
scorched grass, was blazing hot; a blinding haze of golden 
light made it difflcult to distinguish objects in the distance. 
The house which had once been painted grey but was now 
white, the small flower-garden in front, the birch copse 
across the road, the pond, the ■village and the rye-fields 
adjoining it — all was veiled with the luminous mist. The air 
was thick \vith smells of all kinds, including the fragrance 
of the flowering limes and the stench of the cattle-yard. Not 
a soimd was heard except the rattle of the cook’s knives 
in the kitchen, foretelling the invariable kvass soup and 
mince-meat for dinner. 

Noiseless anxiety pervaded the house. An old lady and 
two young girls tense with expectation sat in the dining- 
room vdthout touching their knitting that lay neglected on 
the table. In the maids’ room ■two women were preparing 
compresses and mustard plasters, and the rhythrfc jingle 
of the spoons broke the stillness like the chirrup of a cricket. 
Barefooted girls cautiously ran along the corridor on their 
way from the first floor to the maids’ room and back again. 
At times a shout came from upstairs; "What about the 
mustard plasters? Have you dropped asleep, eh?’’— and a 
girl dashed out of the maids’ room. 
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At last heavy footsteps were heard creaking on the stairs, 
and the regimental doctor came into the dining-room. He 
was a tall, broad-shouldered man, with firm, ruddy cheeks 
that seemed bursting with health. He had a clear voice, a 
firm step, bright and cheerful eyes, full soft lips and a frank, 
open expression. He was a hon-vivant in the fuU sense of the 
term, in spite of being fifty; he had never yet foun any 
amount of food or drink too much for him, and was not 
likely to do so for years to come. He was smartly dressed 
in a white pique summer uniform with bright em os^^ 
buttons. He came in smacking his lips and chckmg is 

“I’ll tell you what, my dear! Bring us some vodka and 
something to eat!’’ he said, stopping at the oor e 

into the corridor. . , 

“WeU, how is he?’’ the old lady asked anxious^. 

“God’s mercy is infinite, Anna Petrovna, the d 
answered. „ 

“How do you mean? So then • • • , that’s 

“Quite so. He’ll last another two or three days and that 

The declor made a signiftcant gesture and “ 

undertone: t saL Wm 

■•But how is that? The doctors have been treating mm 

aU this time — and all of a sudden . . 

“What doctors?” + ” 

“Our local doctor and the one , ^on a 

“Doctors, indeed! Had _ they applied a good 

month ago he would have lived. 

“Can reaUy nothing be - ^ j „ add nothing 

“I teU you, God’s mercy is mfinite, and 1 cai 

to that.” „ 

"But perhaps it will have enect. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Perhaps the medicine will have effe 

“Perhaps it will.” , i, kerchief brought 

A womL in a black dress and a black kercn 
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in a trav with a decanter of vodka and two plates — one 
with sausage and the other with caviare. Conversation 
stopxKd when she came in. The doctor poured out a glass, 
looked at it against the light, and clicked his tongue. 

'Your health, madam!” he said, tunung to Arina 
Petrovna and swallowing the vodka. 

"Thank yon, my dear.” 

"This is just what Pavel Iladimiritch is dting of in the 
prime of life — this vodka!” the doctor said, screwing np 
his face pleasantly and sticking his fork into a piece of 
sausage. 

‘Yes, many people come to grief through it.” 

“Not to everyone is it vouchsafed to receive this — that’s 
why. But to me it is, so I’ll have another glass! Y'our 
health, ma’am!” 

"Do have some. There’s no harm in it for you!” 

“Yo, there isn’t. My lunp and kidneys and liver and 
spleen are aii iu order! Oh yes, I meant to ask,” he said, 
turning to the woman in black who stood at the door as 
though listening to the conversation, "what is there for 
dinner to-day?” 

“Kvass soup, mince rolls, and roast chickens,” the 
woman ansi^'ered with a sour smile. 

"Have you any salt fish?” 

"Of course we have, sir! There’s sturgeon, and other 
fish. . . . Plenty of it.” 

"Then tell them to make us some cold soup with sturgeon 
for dinner . . . a good slice v.ith some fat on it, j’ou know! 
VTiat is your name— Ulita, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir, that's what I am called.” 

‘A\ fcil, be quick then, Ulita, there’s a good girl!” 

Ulita went ont. There was a gloomy silence. Arina 
Petrovna got up from the chair and looked out of the door 
to see if Ulita had really gone. 

‘Have you spoken to him about the orphans. Andrey 
Ostp’.tch ?” she asked the doctor. 

"I have." 
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“What does he say?” 

“It's the same story. 'As soon as I recover,’ he says, I U 
certainly make my will and write the lOUs.’ ” 

A still more gloomy silence followed. The girls took their 
embroidery from the table and, with trembling fingers, 
made stitch afterstitch; Arina Petrovna sighed dejectedly, 
the doctor paced up and down the room whistling. Head- 
long, headlong ...” 

“You should have put it to him more plainly! 

“What could be plainer ? I said he would be a scoundre i 
he didn’t provide for the orphans. Yes, you did put your 
foot into it! Had you called me in a month ago I wou 
have made him a seton and done my best about t e \ 
too. . . . And now it wiU aU go to ludushka, the lawlul 

heir . . . sure to!” , ,, 

“^Vhatever shall we do, grandmamma! the o er o 
two girls said almost through her tears. How can unc 
treat us like this?” 

“I don’t know, my dear, I don’t know. I on 
what’s to become of me either. To-day I am e , 
to-morrow — I don’t know where. • • • H may p ease 
I should sleep in a bam or in a peasant s hut. 

“Goodness, how stupid uncle is!” the younger sister 

exclaimed. 

“You should have a rein over your tongue, 
the doctor remarked, and, turning to 
added: “But what about yourself? You shoul ry 

persuade liim!” cpp me' 

“No, no, no! He won’t Hsten! He <You’ve, 

The other day I came into his room, an 
come to give me the last ministrations, I 
"I expect it’s mostly Ulita’s domg- • 

^“She doil That’s just what ^ 
would you beheve it, the other day she made an mven y 
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of everything— furniture, crockery, clothes. ‘In case any- 
thing is lost,’ she said. She wants to make out that we are 
thieves, if you please!” 

“You should treat her in the military fashion. . • • 
Make her ‘fly headlong,’ you know. ...” 

But before the doctor had had time to develop his idea 
a maid ran breathless into the room, crying in a frightened 
voice: 

“Come to the master, please! The master calls for the 
doctor!” 


:!! * * * * 

The family that is being described here is already known 
to us. The old lady is no other than Arina Petrovna 
Golovlyov: the dying owner of Dubrovino is her son, 
Pavel Vladimiritch; the two girls, Aiminka and Lubinka, 
are her grand-daughters, the children of Anna Vladimirovna, 
to whom she had once ‘chucked a piece.’ Not more than 
ten years had passed since we last saw them, but the 
position had changed so much that not a trace remained 
of the artificial bonds which made the Golovlyov family 
appear something like an impregnable fortress. 

The family stronghold erected by Arina Petrovna’s 
indefatigable hands had crumbled away so imperceptibly 
that she herself, not knowing how it happened, had been 
an accomplice and, indeed, an active agent in the process 
of destruction, the prime mover in which was, of course. 
Porphyry ‘the bloodsucker.’ 

The scolding and autocratic Arina Petrovna, owner of 
, the Golovlyov estates, had become a modest hanger-on in 
the house of her younger son — an idle hanger-on \vith no 
voice in the domestic management. Her head was bowed, 
her back was bent, her eyes had lost their lustre, she walked 
wlh flagging steps, and her movements were no longer 
impetuous. Having nothing to do she learned knitting in 
her old age, but she was not very successful with that 
cither, because her thoughts were always far away. Where 
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was her mind wandering? She herself could not always teU, 
but it was certainly far from her knitting-needles. She would 
sit and knit for a few minutes, and then suddenly her hands 
dropped, her head leaned on the back of the chair, and she 
began recalling the past. She sat lost in her memories till 
a drowsy stupor possessed her ageing body. Sometimes she 
got up and walked about the rooms looking for something, 
peeping at the comers, like a woman who had carried kej's 
all her life and cannot think why and how she has lost 
them. 

The first blow to Arina Petrovna’s autocracy was dealt 
by the abolition of serfdom or, rather, by the preparations 
that preceded it. At first there were rumours, then meetings 
of the gentry presenting addresses to the Tsar, then pro- 
vincial committees, then organizing committees — all this 
worried her and threw her mind into a turmoil. Arina 
Petrovna’s fertile imagination kept dwelling on endless 
trifles. Suddenty she would wonder, "What am I to call 
Agashka now? Agafyushka, I suppose . . . or perhaps I’ll 
have to address her as Agafya Fyodororaa ?’’ Or she would 
picture herself wandering through the empty house while 
all the servants had collected in the kitchen, guzzling 
away! When thej'^ were tired of eating they chucked the 
food under the table ! Or she would imagine that she peeked 
into the pantry and saw two maids gorging themselv. s! 
She was just going to scold them, but the words stuck in 
her throat. "How can one say anything to them, now that 
they are free? I expect there’s no way of bringing them 
to justice!” 

These were trifles, but she graduall)’’ came to build up 
from them a fantastic world that engrossed her mind and 
paralysed her powers of action. Arina Petrovna suddenly 
let go the reins of government, and for two years did 
nothing but exclaim from morning to night: 

"If only they’d settle it— at least we’d know where we 
are. But those endless parleys! It’s neither one thing nor 
the other!” 
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It vras at that time that ^Tadi mir Milhaiiitch died ^ju5t 
vrhen the work oi the Committees v?as ia ioU stving. He 
died at peace vrith himself and everyone, having renounced 
Barliov and aU his vorks. His last words were: 

“I thank my God that He did not let me appear before 
Him side by side with the serfs 1" 

These words sank deep into Arina Petrovna’s impression- 
able mind, and her husband’s death, together with her 
fantastic fears for the future, gave as it were a tinge of 
hopelessness to the life at Golovlj'ovo. It was as though 
the old Golovlyovo house and all that lived in it were going 
to die all together. 

From a few complaints in his mother’s letters Porphy^ 
Petrovitch intuitively guessed the turmoil that reigned in 
her thoughts. Arina Petrovna no longer reprimanded or 
sermonized him in her letters, but chiefly expressed her 
trust in God’s mercy, "which in these creddous tunes 
doesn’t fail even the serfs, but especially those who, owing 
to their wealth, hai'e been the staunchest support of the 
Church and adorned it.” ludushka instinctively grasped 
that if mpTUTTi? began to put her trust in God something 
must be amiss in her life. And he took advantage of this 
with lus usual slj’’ cleverness. 

Just before the emancipation he paid an unexpected 
visit to Golovlyovo and found Arina Petrovna depressed 
and almost exhausted. 

"Well, whafs happening? VLat are they saying in 
Petersburg?” was the first thing she asked after they had 
greeted each other. 

Porphtuy looked down and said nothing. 

"Xow, just consider my position!” Arina Petrovna went 
on, understanding from her son’s silence that nothing good 
was to be expected. “I have thirty of those sluts sitting in 
the maids’ room— what am I to do with them? If they are 
left for me to keep — how am I to feed them? Now I have 
p:>tatoe3 and cabbage and bread in plentv, and so we 
manage to live. If there are no potatoes, I order cabbage 
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soup; if there’s no cabbage, we eke it out with cucumbers. 
But tlien I shall have to run for ever}'thing to the market 
and pay in cash, buy and fetch everything— how am I to 
provide for all that horde?” 

Porph3'r}' looked his dear friend mamma in the eyes and 
smiled bitterly in token of his sjunpathy. 

"And if they just let them loose, saying 'Run along, dears, 
wherever your legs carr}' you,’ well, then ... I don’t 
know. I simply don’t know what will come of it!” 

Porphyr}' grinned as though the idea of what would 
come of it struck him as verj’’ comical. 

"No, don’t you laugh, m}' friend! It’s veiy serious, very 
serious indeed. The only hope is that the Lord may make 
themmorereasonable, and then . . . Take me, for instance: 
After all, I too count for something; they must provide for 
me somehow, but how is it to be done? You know the way 
we’ve been brought up — just taught to dance and to sing 
and to receive ^^sitors, so what shall I do wthout my 
sluts? Ser\ung meals, or clearing away or cooking — I can 
do nothing of that, dear!” 

"God is merciful, mamma!” 

"He was merciful, my dear, but He is no longer! While 
we were good, the IHng of Heaven was good to us; but we 
liave grown bad — and there it is! You know sometimes I 
wonder if I’d better give it all up while there’s still time. 
Really! I’ll build myself a hut near papa’s grave, and live 
there in peace and quiet!” 

Porph}Ty Vladimiritch pricked up his ears; his mouth 
watered. 

"But who utII see to the estate then?” he asked cauti- 
ously, as though thromng out a bait. 

"Well, there’s nothing for it; you’ll have to see to it 
yourselves! Thank God, I’ve provided for you well enough. 
Why should I be the only one to labour?” 

Arina Petrovna stopped short and raised her head. She 
suddenly caught sight of ludushka’s face^ aU aglow wth a 
kind of rapacious light, an oily smile on his slobbering lips. 
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‘T believe you are preparing to bury me!” she observed 
drily. "Isn’t it too soon, my dear? ?dmd you make no 

mistake!” _ 

So on the first occasion it all came to nothing. But some 
conversations, once begxm, can never end: In a few hours 
time Alina Petroraa returned to the subject once more. 

"I shall go to St. Sergius’s shrine,” she said, “divide the 
property between you, buy myself a little house clo^e to 
the Monastery and settle there.” 

Taught by experience, Porphj'ry' Vladirmritch said 
nothing. 

"Last year, while your fat’ner was stiE alive,” Arina 
Petrovna went on, "I was sitting one dat' in my bedroom 
alone, and suddenlj* I heard someone v.'hispering to me: 
‘Go to the Saintl Go to the Saint! Go to the Saint!’ — three 
times. I looked round — ^there was no one! So I thought, 
why, t'nis must have been a ■vision ! Well, I said, if my faith 
has found favour with the Lord, I am ready. And as soon 
as I said it the room was filled "with such a fragrance, you 
can’t imagine! Of course I gave word to pack at once, and 
by the evening I was on my war'.” 

Arina Petro-vna actually had tears in her eyes. Indusbka 
took advantage of this to kiss her hand, and even ventured 
to put his arm round her waist. 

“There, now you are a good girl!” he said. "Ah, bow 
nice it is, dearest, to be on good terms ■with God! You 
address God -with prayers and He sends you His help. 
That’s the way, dear friend mammal” 

‘Wait, I haven't told you all. I arrived at the -ilonastery 
the next evening and went straight to church. The Vigil 
service rvas going on; the singing, the lights, the fragrance 
frccn the censers — I simply did not know if I ■^vas in heaven 
or on earth! After church I went to see Father Iona, and 
said to him: WEiy was the service so particularh' beautiful 
to-night, your reverence?’ And he said: WTiy, madam. 
Father A^wacum had a ■vision during the service! Just as 
ue raised his arms in prayer he saw a light in the cupola 
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overhead and a dove looking at him!’ And after that I made 
up my mind that whatever years may be allotted to me, 
ril spend the end of my h'fe by St. Sergius’s shrine.” 

But who will take care of us? Who will look after your 
children? Ah, mamma, mamma!” 

“Oh, you are grovm up, you can look after yourselves. 
And I . . . I’ll go \vith Annushka’s orphans to the Saint 
and live there under his ^ving! And if one of them too feels 
a desire to serve God — the Hotkov convent is next door! 
I'll buy myself a cottage and have a kitchen garden with 
potatoes and cabbage in it — ^I shall have plenty of every- 
thing.” 

This idle conversation went on for several da5fs in succes- 
sion ; several times Arina Petrovna put fonvard extremely 
daring plans, took them back and made them again, and 
at last brought matters to such a pitch that she could 
retreat no longer. Not more than six months after ludushka's 
visit the position was as follows: Arina Petrovna had not 
gone to St. Sergius’s or retired to a hut beside her husband’s 
grave, but she had divided the estate between her sons, 
keeping only the capital for herself. Porph)n3f was given a 
better share of the estate than Pavel. 

Arina Petrovna remained at Golovlyovo as before, but 
of course there was a little family corned}^ in the usual style, 
ludushka shed tears and begged his dear friend mamma to 
manage his estate as though it were her ovm, using the 
income from it at her discretion — "and I shall be content 
\vith anything you can spare me, however little it is.” 
Pavel, on the contrary, thanked his mother coldly { he 
looked as though he’d bite”), immediately retired from the 
Army ("never asked his mother’s blessing but just bolted 
out like one crazy”) and settled at Dubrovino. 

Then a kind of blindness came upon Arina Petrovna. 

The hidden image of ‘Porphyry the bloodsucker, that in the 
old days she divined vith wonderful clearness, was suddenly 
clouded over as it were. The only fact she seemed to grasp 
was that, in spite of the division of the estate and the 
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emancipation of the serfs, she ^as living at Goloviyovo ^ 
before riving no acconntof her domgsto anyone. Her otner 
5on was^livrig next door to her, but vhat a drfierence! 
Porphyr}^ had trusted himseU and his 
his mother’s discretion, while Pavel never asked her advice 
about anjThing, and spoke through his teeth when be 


met neri , ^ 

The more clouded her reason, the greater was lier zeai 

for her affectionate son’s welfare. Porphyiy’’ asked no^g 
from her, but she went out of her way to meet his w^bes- 
She began to find fault with the shape of the Golovlyovo 
property. In one spot somebody else’s land cut into i i 
would be a good thing to buy that land; in another place 
one could fix up a nice little farm, but there was not enough 
meadow — and dose by there was a meadow for s e, a 
lovely meadow I Arina Petrovna was carried away, both as 
a mother and as a business woman who wants to <lispay 
her abilities at their best before her affectionate son. But 
Porphyry ^^adhmritch put on a shell of impenetrability, lb 
vain Arina Petrovna tempted him with the possible pur- 
chases ; To aff her suggestions to buy this or that wood or 
meadow he invariably answered; “I am quite content^wi 
what you have Idndiy given me, dear friend mamma. 

Such answers merely egged her on. Camed away by her 
business plans on the one hand, and on the other by a 
desire to spite ‘that rascal Pavel,’ w’ho lived close by bu 
would have nothing to do with her, she lost all conception 
of her real position at Golovlyovo. The old fever for acquisi- 
tion possessed her once more, though she was no longe^^ 
acquiring for herself but for her favourite son. The Golovlyov 
estate increased, spread, and flourished. _ 

And at the very moment when Arina Petrovna’s capital 
had dwindled down so that it was almost impossible to live 
on the interest from it, ludushka sent her, together with a 
most respectful letter, a whole bimdle of book-keeping 
forms wMch were to guide her in the future in drawing up 
the yearly accounts. Alongside the main branches oi 
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farming the accounts were to include income from goose- 
berries, raspberries, mushrooms, etc. A special form was 
dra\vn up for each item, somewhat as follows: 

The number of rasporry bushes in the year 18** 

Freshly planted in that year 

Amount of berries collected from all the bushes lb oz 


Of that amount 

Used by you, dear mamma ib oz 

Used for jam for the household of his 
excellency Porphjrr)' Vladimiritch 
Golovlyov ^ lb oz 

Given to boy X as a reward for good conduct i lb 
Sold to the peasants as a treat lb oz 

Rotted for lack of customers and for other 
reasons lb oz 

And so on, and so on. 


"Note . — If the present year’s harvest should be smaller 
than last year’s, the cause of it must be set forth, such as 
drought, rain, hail, etc,” 

Arina Petrovna simply gasped. To begin with, she was 
astounded by ludushka’s meanness ; she had never dreamed 
that gooseberries could be regarded as an item in the book- 
keeping at Golovlyovo — and he seemed to be particularly 
keen on it; secondly, she understood perfectly well that all 
these schedules meant a death-blow to her autocratic rule. 

The end of it was that after a long controversy by post 
Arina Petrovna, insulted and indignant, moved to Dubro- 
vino, and Porphyry Petrovitch retired from the service and 
settled at Golovlyovo. 

From that time onward a succession of colourless days 
of enforced idleness followed for the old woman. Though 
he was a man of no marked characteristics, Pavel Vladimir- 
itch was invariably disagreeable with his mother. He 
received her tolerably well, that is, he promised to keep her 
and his orphaned nieces, but on two conditions: first, she 
was not to go to his rooms upstairs; and, secondly, she was 
to have no voice in the household management. 

Arina Petrovna was particularly distressed by this second 
c* 
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condition. Pavel Madimiritch’s estate was run by Ulita 
tbe bousekeeper, a spiteful woman, known to have earned 
on a secret correspondence with Porphyr}’ the bloodsucker, 
and by Kir 3 mshka, a former valet of Anna Petro\'nas 
husband, a man who knew’ nothing about agriculture, and 
sermonized his master every day like a true ^iunke 3 ^ Both 
pilfered mercUesslj’. Arina Petrovina’s heart ached at the 
sight of the robber\’ that went on, and she longed to open 
her son’s eyes on the subject of tea, sugar, butter. Enormous 
quantities of it all were used, and many a time Ulita, utterty 
unabashed, hid handfuls of sugar in her pocket before the 
very eyes of her old mistress. Arina Petrovna saw’ it all, but 
had to remain a silent wtness of the robbery. The moinent 
she opened her mouth to saj’ sometliing Pavel \Tadimintch 
stopped her; 

“Mammal’’ he said, "some one person must give orders 
in the house. It isn’t my idea — everybody acts on it. I know 
that my orders are stupid — ^vell, let them be stupid! And 
your orders are clever — ^very well! You are clever, very 
clever, and yet ludushka has turned jmu out of your home. 

To crown it all, Arina Petrovna made an awful discovery '• 
Pavel ’i’ladimiritch drank. The passion for drink gained on 
him gradually, owing to his solitary hfe in the coimtrj’, and 
at last reached such a pitch that it w’as bound to lead to 
the fatal end. VTien his mother first settled in the house he 
seemed a little ashamed of himself; he often came down- 
stairs to talk to his mother. Noticing that his speech was 
confused, Arina Petrovna put it down to his stupidity. She 
did not like his coming to talk to her, and considered these 
conversations a great infliction. And, indeed, he did nothing 
but grumble in an absurd kind of way. It w’as either that 
there had been no rain for “weeks, and then it came on in 
floods, or that there was a plague of beetles ruining all the 
trees in the orchard, or that the moles had dug up all the 
meadows. All this provided an endless source of complaints. 
He would come downstairs, sit down opposite his mother 
3nd begin; 
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Thsre are clouds all round — Golovlyovo is not far off. 
The bloodsucker had a splendid do^vnpour yesterday, and 
we had no rain at all! The clouds go wandering all round, 
but not a drop on my land!” 

Or; 

“Just see how it’s coming down! The rye has come into 
flower, and it does nothing but pour! Half the hay is rotten 
already, but it never seems to stop! Golovlyovo isn’t far 
off, one would have thought, but the bloodsucker finished 
his ha3miaking ages ago while we have to sit and wait! 
We’ll have to feed the cattle on rotten hay in the winter.” 

Arina Petrovna listened to the stupid talk in silence, 
but sometimes her patience gave way and she said; 

"Your being idle won’t improve matters.” 

No sooner had she said it than Pavel Vladimiritch flew 
into a fury. 

“And what would you have me do? Transfer the rain to 
Golovlyovo, or what?” 

"No, but generally speaking . . 

"No, you tell me, what do you think I ought to do? Not 
'generally speaking’ but straight out. . . . Should I 
change the climate to please you? Look at Golovlyovo now; 
they needed rain, and it rained; they don’t want it, and 
it doesn’t rain 1 So, of course, everything is grooving there. 
And with us it’s the other way about! We shall see how 
you’ll talk when we have nothing to eat!” 

“Well, that must be God’s ^vill. ...” 

“You should say then straight out that it’s God's will! 
But your 'speaking generally’ isn’t much of an explanation ! 
Sometimes he went so far as to find his estate a burden. 
"Why ever did Dubrovino fall to my share ? he grumbled. 
“There’s nothing in it!” 

“What’s ^vrong with Dubrovino, now? The soil is excel- 
lent, there’s plenty of everything. . • ■ ^Vliat has come 
into 5''our head suddenty?” 

“WTiat has come into my head is that at the time we hv’c 
in one ought to have no property at all! Money that s 
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another matter! You take money, put it in your pocket 
and make ofi witk it. But this landed propert}' . . 

“But "what is there so special about the time we live in? 
VTiy can’t you have property nowadays?” 

“VTiat is there so special about it? You don’t read news- 
papers and I do. There are lawyers now all over the place^ 
think of that! If a lawyer hears you have property' hell 
start hauling you round the law-courts!” 

"But how can he do that if you have proper documents? 
"He’ll do it right enough, you may be sure. Or perhaps 
that bloodsucker there will hire a lawyer and he’ll send me 
summons after summons!” 

"VTiat next! The land is yours by right.” 

"That’s just because it’s mine by right that he’ll send 
me a summons. If it hadn’t been, they would have taken 
it away from me without any summons, but now they’ll 
summon me. A friend of mine, Gorlopyatov, had an uncle 
v/ho died, and he, like a donkey, accepted his legacy. The 
legacy turned out to be worth a farthing, but the debts 
were a hundred thousand: lOXJs, and forged ones at 
that! So the law has been at him for the last three years: 
First they took Ms uncle’s estate from him, and then sold 
his otvn by auction. That’s what landed property is !” 

"Is there really such a law?” 

“If there were no law they wouldn’t have sold him up- 
There are ail sorts of laws. If a man has no conscience he 
can tal:e advantage of anj' law; but if he has a conscience 
the law is a closed book to him. He can go searching for it 
if he likes!” 

Arina Petrovna always gave w'ay in these discussions. 
More than once she was tempted to shout, "Out of my sight, 
you scoundrel!” but on second thoughts she refrained. 
Sometimes she complained to herself: 

"Oh, Lord, hovr could I have borne such awful children? 
One is a regular bloodsucker, and the other a kind of a 
natural! For whose sake have I been saving it all, going 
short of food and of sleep? VTiom did I do it for? 
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As Pavel Vladimiritch grew more addicted to drink his 
conversations became more fantastic and, so to speak, 
startling. Arina Petrovna noticed at last that something 
was wrong. For instance, every morning a decanter full of 
vodka was put in the sideboard in the dining-room, but by 
dinner-time there was not a drop left in it. Or, as she sat in 
the drawing-room, she heard mysterious creakings in the 
dining-room close to the sideboard; when she c^ed out, 
“Who is there?” she heard someone walking quickly but 
cautiously upstairs. 

"Good heavens, I beheve he drinks!” she said to Uhta 
one day. 

"He does,” she replied, smiling sarcastically. 

Seeing that his mother had guessed his secret,^ kawi 
Vladimiritch gave up all ceremony. One fine mormng the 
decanter disappeared from the dining-room toge 
Arina Petrovna’s question what had become of it U 


"The master said it was to be kept upstairs; it ivill be 

more convenient for him there. -nn+hpr 

And indeed, upstairs the decanters foUowed 
with remarkable rapidity. Shutting iumse p ’ 

Pavel Vladimiritch came to hate other 
and created a special fantastic world or ^ ^ 

kind of stupid melodramatic novel ivith 
‘bloodsucker’ for chief characters. He . j Ijijn ^th 

how deep was his hatred for hated him 

his every" thought, tvith e^ry lus tang, hated h^^ 

continuaUy, every mmute. The ludushka’s 

vividly came before his eyes, his ^ , e ^ ynd 

lachrymosely hypocritical twaddle, P . ^ j^ad life 

of ^almost abstract .fJ'3*Sttal hypoc- 

in it and failed to conform to the ^ drank. 

risy. Pavel Wadimiritch -Sons he had to 

He recalled all the insults^ an _ impor- 

endure because of reeled particularly clearly 

tant person in the family. He 
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the, division of their properU', counting every penny, 
comparing everv' bit of land — and hating ins brother. 
Heated by vodka, his imagination drew before him a scries 
of dramatic situations in whicli all his wrongs were avenged, 
and not ludushka but he was inflicting the injuries. He 
imagined, for instance, that he had won two hundred 
thousand inalotteiy^and came to give thenews to PorplijTy , 
whose face was positivelj’’ contorted with en\T (a scene 
with conversations followed). Or it was a case of his grand- 
father dting (another scene with conversations, though 
there was no grandfather in reality), leaving him a million 
and nothing at all to the ‘bloodsucker.’ Or he pictured him- 
self inventing a means to become in\isible and playing such 
nasty tricks on Porph\*r\- that the man simply groaned. His 
imagination was inexhaustible in inventing those tricks, 
and the rooms upstairs rang with his inane laughter, to the 
delight of Ulita, who hastened to inform Porphyry Vladi- 
miritch of what was going on. 

He hated ludushka, and at the same time feared him. 
He knew that ludushka’s eyes cast a poisonous spell, that 
his voice crept like a snake into one’s mind and paralysed 
one’s ■will — and so he resolutely refused to meet him- 
Sometimes the ‘bloodsucker’ came to Dubro\ino to kiss 
dear friend manuna’s hand (he had driven her out of the 
house, but he was as respectful as ever), and then Pavel 
Madimiritch locked himself up in his rooms upstairs and 
sat there while ludushka chatted with mamma. 

Thus the daj's passed until at last Pavel Vladimiritch 
was faced with a fatal disease. 

The doctor spent the night at the house merely as a 
matter of form and left for town early in the morning- 
Before going he said plainly that the invalid could not last 
more than a couple of days, and that it was too late to think 
of his making any wiU, because he could not even sign his 
name properly. 

"He’ll sign something unintelligible, and you may have 
no end of trouble with the law,” he added. “ludushka 
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greatly respects his mamma, of course, but he U be sure to 
say it’s forgerj', and if mamma is made to take a trip to 
Siberia, he will merely have a service sung to bless her on 
her way.” 

All the morning Arina Petrovna walked about hke one 
dazed. She tried to pray— perhaps God would give her some 
guidance— but she could not think of prayer, and her 
tongue would not obey her. She began: Have mercy upon 
me, 0 God, after Thy great goodness,” and suddenly found 
herself saying, "from evil.” 

"Cleanse me! Cleanse me!” she repeated mechanically 
but her mind wandered: it peeped upstairs, oo ® “ 
the cellar ("What a lot of stores there w^ m ’ 

and now they’ve pilfered it aUl ), recalle , . 

the far-away past. It was all in a jh pro- 

that twilight people, many people, s irrmg 
viding for the future. “Blessed ts the man . • • ^ ^ 

the man . . . like incense . . • teach me • • • j ^][je 
At last her tongue refused to move; 

ikons, seeing nothing — her mouth was ' though 

folded at htr waist, and she stood mohonless as though 

turned to Stone. Tpars noured from her 

Finally she sat down and lingering in 

lustreless eyes down her dropping on to the 

the folds of the \vrinkled skm a feeling of bitterness 

greasy coUar of her old cotton bio impotently 

possessed her, hopeless and at th ],eloless position 

rebeUious. Her old age, her to peace, 

-all seemed to point to death as f and 

But there was her past with Its sens P 

plenty, and the memones of t P j could die” 

grasp, dragging her dow to the ®ar replaced 

flitted through her imnd, but it ^ ludushka or of 

by ''I want to Uve!” She "» “ ^st for her, as 
the dying Pavel — they had both she was not 

it were. She was not thinking o ^ ^gfcj-got whether 
accusing or being indignant ivith any 
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she had any capital and vrhether it was sufficient to provide 
for her oM age. Anguish, mortal anguish possessed her. I 
am wretched ! I am miserahle !” — ^that was the only explana- 
tion she could have gi^'en of her tears. Those tears dated 
far back; they accumulated drop by drop from the moment 
she had left Golovlyovo and settled at Dubrovino. She had 
been prepared for what awaited her there, she had expected 
and foreseen it all ; but somehow she had never grasped that 
what she had been expecting would have an end. And that 
end had come — an end fuH of misery and desperate loneli- 
ness. ALL her life she had been arranging something, weanng 
herself out for the sake of it, and now it proved to be a 
phantom. All her life the word 'family’ had been on her 
tongue; it was in the name of the ‘family’ that she rewarded 
some and punished others; it was for the sake of the family 
that she had exposed herself to privations and suSering, 
that she had warped her whole life — and now it turned out 
that she had no family after all! 

“Good God, can it be the same with everybody?” she 
kept thinking. 

She sat leaning her head on her hand and turning her 
face v/et ■with tears towards the sun, that rose higher and 
higher in the sky, as 'though sayingtoit “See!” She did not 
groan or curse, but merely sobbed quietly, choking with 
tears; her very soul was on &e 'with the thought; 

"I have no one! No one, no one!” 

At last she had no more tears to shed. She washed her 
face and walked a iml essly into 'the dining-room, where the 
girls assailed her ■with fresh complaints that struck her as 
particularly trjing. 

"Vliatever is going to happen, grandmamma? Shall we 
really be left penniless Anninka grumbled. 

"How stupid uncle is!” Lubinka echoed her. 

.^bout midday Arina PetTO\-na decided to go in to her 
d^ing son. She cautiously climbed up the stairs, making 
hardly any sound, and fumbled for the door leading to 
his rooms. They^ were in semi-darkness; the windows were 
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covered with green curtains, and the hght barely filtered 
through them; the stagnant air was fiUed wth an im- 
pleasant mixture of different smells, including the smeU of 
fruit, of plasters, of lamp oil, and the odours that unmistak- 
ably suggest disease and death. There were only tuo rooms. 
Uhta sat in the first picking fruit and furiously blowmg 
awa}'^ clouds of flies that swarmed over the heaps ° 
berries and impudently settled on her nose and bps. -Larpug 
the haK-opened door of the next room came a contm 
sound of a dry, barking cough, J 

painful expectoration. Arina Petro\'nastoppe ’ 

looking into the semi-darkness and waiting ° XTiita 
UUta was going to do in view of her 
never stirred, evidently convinced tha anj 
influence the invalid would be her 

moved angrily, and Arina Petro\ma thoug 

"';4'':jh7dt.tgrdorvnstairs.«^ 

said to Ulita. 

“mat next?” she snarled back. 

“I want to speak to Pavel Vladimiritcli. • ^ 

“Why, madam, how can I leave h^? « ^ 

pened there would be no one to ° the bedroom. 

"What ia it?" a hollow “ peak to you " 

"Tell Ulita to go away, my ^ that she carried 

This time Arina Petrovna was so invalid’s 

her point. She crossed herself, and „ furthest away 

room. His bed stood alongside the on his 

from the svindows. Covered ™th a wh.m ^ of 



the smoke, flies were attacking hun 

the time waving them off his face lacking in muscle, 

ivith the other. His arms were so we bone, almost 

that they clearly showed the ou n jjis bead 

equally narrow from the wnst hopelessness; his 

was buried in the pillow wth a j^ge, 

face and his whole body were-bu g 
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sunken, loiind ej'es wandered as thougL searching lor 
sometMng; Ms nose had grown longer and sharper, his 
mouth was half-open. He did not cough, but his breath was 
so laboured that the whole of Ms vital energ}^ seemed 
centred in his chest. 

"AYell, how do you feel to-day?” Arina Petrovna asked, 
sinking into the armchair at his feet. 

"Fairly well. . . . To-morrow . . . that is, to-day' . • - 
When was it the doctor came?” 

"He was here to-day.” 

"WeU, that means to-morrow. . . .” 

The invalid stirred uneasily', as though trying to remember 
a word. 

'Y'ou’ll be able to get up?” Arina Petrovna prompted 
Mm. "God grant you may, my dear.” 

Both were silent for a minute. Arina Petrovna wanted to 
say sometMng, but in order to do so she had to keep up a 
conversation, and this was precisely' what she could never 
do when alone with Pavel \Tadimiritch. 

"ludushka . . . still lit'ing?” the invalid asked at last. 
"Wliat could ail Mml He is li\rng right enough.” 

"I expect he is,tMnking, ‘Jly brother Pavel is going to 
die, and by the grace of God I’ll come into another estate.’ ” 
“We shall all die some day' and everyone’s property will 
go to one’s lawful heirs.” 

"But not to the bloodsucker! I’d rather chuck it to the 
dogs than leave it to Mm!” 

Here was an excellent opportunity': Pavel Vladimintch 
had broached the subject himself. Arina Petrovna took 
advantage of it at once. 

"You ought to give it a thought, my dear,” she said 
casually, without looking at her son, but examining her 
hands against the light as though they were the chief 
object of her attention. 

"What do you mean?” 

'A\’hy, if vou don’t wish vour estate to go to vour 
brother ...” 
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The invalid said nothing, but his e3^es dilated unnaturally 
and his face grew hotter and hotter. 

"You might consider, m3' dear, that you have two 
orphaned nieces — they are not provided for at aU, reaUy. 
And there’s 3'our mother too!” Arina Petrovna went on. 
“You’ve let all your money go to ludushka, have. 

you?” , 

"mat’s done is done. ... I l^now I have myself to 
blame. . . . But, after all, it was no great sin. . . .1 
thought, as he was m3' son. . . . And you nee g 

it up against your mother.” 

There was a pause. 

"Well ? Won't you say something?” 

"And how soon do 3'ou intend to bur3' "lO- _ 

"Not to bury you, but still. . - • 0*er Chnsbans too 
. . . Eveiyone isn’t going to die at once, bu as g 

*^"As a general thing, that’s it I You always talk ‘in general.’ 
Do you suppose I don’t see?” 

“What do 3'ou see, m3' dear?” crmnted 

■ "Why, I see you think I am a fool. 

I am a fool, let me be one! \\di3' do yon co 

Don’t you come, don’t 3'ou worry yourse . there’s 

"I don’t worry. I was speaking generally . 

a limit to ever3' man’s life,” 

“WeU, wait for it!” , saw 

Arina Petrovna bowed her head an pon ^ 

ver3' well that hers was a bad case, bu ^ ^ 

misery at the thought of her ^ further attempts 

of all the evidence she could not giv P 

as useless. , „ . „ broueht out 

“I don’t know what .you hate me or, 

at last. . ,1 ipqcti On the 

"Not at aU. . . . I don’t. • • • _ impartial to 

contrary. . . . Why, 3'OU have been .. 


us all!” 


He spoke in gasps, struggling for breath, 


there was a 
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kind of sobbing and yet triumphant laughter in his voice , 
his eyes sparkled; his arms and legs stirred restlessly. 

“Maybe I have really done you some mong — then forgive 
me for Christ’s sake.” 

Arina Petroma got up and bowed, touching the ground 
ivith her hand. Pavel Vladimiritch closed his 65^68 and 
made no answer. 


"It’s true that in 3mur present condition . . . yon 
certainlj- can’t make anj^ arrangements about the estate. 

. . . Porphyri’^isthelegitimateheir; well, let him have the 

land. But w’hat about your moveable property, about the 
capital?” Arina Petrovna ventured to ask point-blank. 

Pavel Vladimiritch started but made no answer. Quite 
possibly, hearing the word ‘capital’, he thought not of Arina 
Petrovna’s innuendoes but of its soon being September; “It 
will be time to receive the interest. . . . Sixty-seven 
thousand six hundred multiplied by five and diidded by 
two — ^how much will that be?” 

ou imagine, perhaps, that I wish for your death, but 
I assure j'ou I don’t, my dear! So long as you live, there’s 
nothing to trouble an old woman like me. There’s nothing 
I want. I am warm and comfortable here, I have plenty to 
eat, and if I want something specially nice I can alwaj's have 
it. I am merely saying that it is a custom with Christians, 
while waiting for the life to come . . .” 

Arina Petrovna paused, trying to find a suitable phrase. 

“To make prowsion for their relatives,” she ended, 
looking out of the window. 


Pavel Vladimiritch lay motionless, coughing quietly and 
not showing anj’^ sign of whether he w^as listening to his 
mother. He was evidently bored bj' her moralizing. 

“You might give away the capital in your lifetime,” 
na Petrovna said, as though throwing out a casual 
the^lTht”' began examining her hands against 

The invalid started slightly, but Arina Petrovna failed 

to notice it and went on; 
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"It is perfect^ lawful to transfer capital, my dear. For 
it’s a thing that maj^ be gained or lost : it s here one day 
and gone the next. And no one can require you to account 
for it. You can give it to whomever you like. 

Pavel Vladimiritch suddenly gave a malicious laugh. 

"I expect you remembered Palotchkin’s story, he hissed. 
“He too gave away his money to his wife, and she ran away 
with her lover!” 

"I have no lovers, my dear!” 

"Then you’ll run away wthout a lover . . . witn tne 


capital!” ^ 

“So that’s what you think of me!” 

"I don’t think of you at all. . . . You 
to everyone I was a fool-weU, I am a fool. Let me be one 
A fine idea, that-to give you my money! “ 

myself? Would you have me go mto a monastery « 

my soul and watch you from there ,3, 

He said it aU in one breath, and edited ^d w^ 

completely exhausted. For at least a qu surprising 
afterwards he coughed so violently th^at ^ ur 

to see this miserable wreck of a , closed his 

stiU left in him. At last he got his breath and closed 


'"^Sina Petrovna looked about h- distr^ 
moment she somehow could no e to argue 

was finally convinced that every r . ^jay of 

with the dying man g^^ed to^ see ludushka 

ludushka’s triumph nearer. She feme 

everywhere. She saw him . jjttle tears dropped 

givSThimaJudas’skisswWle^ 

from his eyes. She saw the coffi | would exclaim, 
groimd. "Good-b3fe, brother. u to put a note 

twitching his lips, rolling his half-turning to 

of sorrow into his voice, and r^omenty, and mind 

Ulita : "Don’t forget to bnng home the ^ 
you put it on a nice ^lean tabledo^^^ 
it at the memorial dinner. Ihe 
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dinner, during which ludushka would tallc to the pri^t 
without stopping about his deceased brother’s virtues, ms 
praises bemg fully confirmed by the priest. 

“Ah, brother, you would not stay with us!” he would 
exclaim, getting up from the table and ashing the 
priest’s blessing. At last everyone, thank God, would have 
had enough to eat and taken his after-dinner nap. ludushka 
—the master now— would be walking about the rooms, 
checking the inventory and glancing suspiciously at his 
mother whenever he felt doubtful about anything. ^ 

M these inevitable scenes of the future passed vividly 
before Arina Petrovna’s eyes; the sound of ludushka s 
unctuous and piercing voice addressed to her seemed to 
ring in her ears; 

“Do you remember, mamma, my brother had some nice 
little golden studs . . . such pretty ones; he used to wear 
them on holidays? ... I can’t think what can have 
become of those studs!” 

if Up * si: * 

No sooner had Arina Petrovna come downstairs than a 
coach-and-four appeared on the hiU by the Dubrovino 
church. PorpmTj' Golovlyov was solemnly sitting in the 
back seat with his hat off, crossing himself at the church; 
opposite him sat his two sons Volddenka and Petenka. 
Arina Petro\Tia’s heart sank. "The Fox must have scented 
a carcase," she thought. The young ladies, too, felt alarmed, 
and clung helplessly to their grandmother. There was a 
commotion in the house that had only a minute before 
been so quiet; doors banged, people ran to and fro, there 
were shouts of "The master is coming!” "The master is 
coming!" and the whole population of the place rushed out 
on to the front steps. Some were crossing themselves, 
others simply stood in an expectant attitude; everyone 
apparently was aware that what had so far been going on 
at Buhrorino was merely temporary, but that now they 
were in for the real thing, with a real master at the head- 
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ilan}' of the old people, former house-serfs, had been 
recci\-ing a monlhl}' allowance of provisions; many fed 
their cows on the ‘old’ master’s ha}', had their o\vn kitchen 
gardens, and altogether had an easy time of it; so that, 
naturall}', all were anxious to know whether tlie ‘new’ 
master would leave things as they were or introduce his 
own Golovh'ovo wa5's. 

ludushka had meanwhile driven up to the house, and 
from the greeting accorded to him concluded that his 
brother’s end was approaching rapidl}'. In leisurel}’ fashion 
he stepped out of the carriage, waved away the servants, 
who had rushed to kiss his hand, folded his hands devoutly, 
and slowl}' walked up tlie steps whispering a prayer. His 
face expressed botli sorrow and an imswerving submission 
to destiny. As a man he sorrowed — as a Christian he did 
not dare to repine. He was prajdng for grace but, above 
all, hoping for tlie best and bowing before tlie will of 
Providence. His sons walked behind him, side by side. 
Volddenka was mimicldng his father, folding his hands, 
rolling his eyes and mo\nng his lips; Petenka was thoroughly 
enjojdng his brother’s performance. A crowd of servants 
followed them in silence. 

ludushka kissed his mamma’s hand, then her Ups, then 
her hand again, patted the ‘dear friend’ on the waist and 
said, sadly shaking his head: 

"You are despondent, I see! It’s wrong, dear! Oh, it’s 
very wrong! You should ask youself, ‘And what ■would 
God say to that.?’ VTiy, He would sa}', ‘Here I arrange 
everj’thing for the best in My wisdom, and she repines!’ 
Ah, mamma, mamma!’’ 

Then he kissed both his nieces, and with the same 
bewitching familiarity in his voice said to them : 

"You in fears too, grasshoppers! Now', I will have none 
of this! Smile at once, if 3'ou please, and that’s the end 
of it!’’ 

And he stamped, or rather pretended to stamp, while 
letting them see it w'as only a gracious jest. 
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"Look at me,” he -n-ent on. "As a brother— I am grieved. 
}tIore than once, in fact, I may have wept. I am grieving 
over my brother, grieving deeply. ... I shed tears, but 
then I think; ‘And what about God? Doesn’t God know 
better than we do?’ One considers this and feels cheered. 
That’s what everr'one ought to do. You, manuna, and 5^ou, 
dear nieces, and everyone . . . everj'one,” he added, 
turning to the ser^'ants, "look at me. See how well Im 
bearing up!” 

And with the same bewitching playfulness he showed 
how he was bearing up, that is, he drew himself up and 
took a step forward, pufiing out his chest. Everyone smiled 
but rather sourty, as though saying to himself, “The spider 
has begun on his web !” 

Having finished the performance in the haU, ludushka 
passed to the drawing-room and kissed his mother’s hand 
again. 

"So that’s how it is, dear friend mamma!” he said, 
settling down on the sofa. "Here’s my brother Pavel 
now . . 

“Yes, Pavel too . . .” Arina Petro\na echoed quietly. 
"Yes, yes, yes. It seems much too soon, much too soon. 
You know, mamma, though I tiy' to keep up my courage, 
in my heart I too . . . grieve for m3* brother verv*, ver}’ 
much. He has always disliked me, I know. VTio knows, 
perhaps that’s why God is punishing him.” 

"You might forget it at a moment like this. Y'ou shouldn’t 
think of your old quarrels now. . . .” 

"I forgot them long 2^0, mamma!” I merely mentioned, 
by the \va3', that Pavel never did care for me — ^I don’t 
know why. I tried all I could. I did my best to get round 
him. 'Brother darling,’ I called him, but it wasn’t a bit of 
good. He simply wouldn’t let me come near him! And, all 
unseen to us, God has judged it best to shorten his da3*s.” 

. you, 3*00 mustn’t think of the past. The man is at 

uis last gasp.” 

‘Yes, mamma, death is a great mysterv*. You know not 
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the day or the hour— that’s the kind of mj^stery it is. Here 
he’d been making all sorts of plans; he thought he was so 
exalted there was no reaching up to him— and all of a 
sudden God contraverted all his ideas in one moment. He 
might- be only too glad now to cover up his sins— but no, 
they axe all written down in the Book of Life. And what is 
\vritten in that book is not easily scratched ouh mamma. 
“But vou may be sure repentance is accepted. 

“I hope so, I sincerely hope so. My brother never care 
for me hut I wish him weU. I ^vish well to 77“^- 
those who hate me and injure me-to m ^ 
unfair to me, and so God sent him this iltaess. It was God s 
doing, not mine. And does he suffer much, mamma. 

“N;, not so very. ... The doctor has given us hope, in 

^“Th^”aIt? 5 eS now! Don’t you grieve dear 

ha over it yet Here we are s« to 

him and repining against the C«ator and ^ 

sitting up in bed quieUy and *™Saea^that he positively 
ludushka was so pleased with the idea tnar ne y 

simpered. , r davs, mamma, 

"I have come to stay wth you for at surprise. 

he went on, as ttough “““f 7J„fl/^atter. A^tog 
"I have to, you know. ... K ^o^nfort him 

may happen, and, after all, as You’U allow roe, 

and give advice and make arrangements. Ton li ano 

won’t you?’’ T too am only a 

“It’s not for me to give pemussions 1 

guest here.’’ Ac it’s Friday to-daj^ will 

“I’U teU you what then, dear. As 1 

you order a Lenten dinner and a bit of 

Say, a little salt fish and a ew nieanwhfie 

cabbage. I don't want much, y to the invalid, 

rn do my duty as a b^o^er “d go ops^^ „i, 

Vfilo know’s, I may succeed. > condition 

soul if not for his body. And it sem mended 

the soul is of more importance. 
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with tonics and compresses, mamma, but the soul needs a 
more serious remedy.” 

Arina Petrovna ^d not object. The thought that 'the 
end’ was ine^itahle took possession of her so completely 
that she watched in a kind of stupefaction all that was 
happening around her. She saw ludushka get up from the 
sofa and shufSe along, clearing his throat and bending his 
back. (He lOced to pretend to be an invalid on occasion; 
he fancied he looked more venerable.) She understood that 
his sudden appearance upstairs was bound to upset the 
sick man and perhaps hasten his death, but she was over- 
come with such weariness after the emotions of the day 
that she felt as though she were in a dream. 

While all this was going on Pavel Wadimiritch was in a 
state of indescribable agitation. He lay quite alone upstairs 
and heard some unusual commotion in the house. There 
was something mysterious about the banging of doors and 
the footsteps in the passage. He called, shouting at the top 
of his voice for several minutes, but, seeing that shouts were 
useless, he mustered all his strength and, sitting up in bed, 
listened intently. The running about and loud conversation 
of many voices were followed by a deadly stillness. Some- 
thing unknown and terrible seemed to close in upon him : 
the daylight hardly penetrated through the ^vindow curtains, 
and the sanctuary lamp burning before the ikon in the 
comer made the dusk ^at filled the room appear darker 
and more dense. Pavel fixed his gaze on that mysterious 
comer as though something in the depths of it had struck 
him for the first time. The ikon in its gilded setting lit up 
by the direct rays of the lamp stood out of the darkness 
mth a startling vividness like some living thing; a circle 
of light flickered on the ceiling, bright one instant and faint 
the next, as the lamp flared up or burned low. Everything 
below was in semi-darkness and shadows flitted across it. 
On the wall next to the lighted comer hung a dressing- 
gown that seemed to move as the patches of light and 
shadow passed over it. Pavel Wadimiritch gazed and gazed 
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at it, and it suddenly seemed to him that everything was 
astir in that comer. Solitude, helplessness, deadlj? stillness, 
and shadows swarming in the midst of it ! He fancied that 
those shadows were gliding, gliding towards him. ... In 
indescribable terror he stared, open-eyed and open-mouthed, 
at the mysterious comer; he could not scream and only 
moaned. His hoarse, spasmodic groans sounded like a bark. 
He did not hear the creaking of the stairs nor the cautious, 
shuffling footsteps in the room next to his — and suddenty 
ludushka’s hated figure appeared by his bedside. He 
imagined that it had come out of there, out of the darkness 
stirring so mysteriously before his eyes, that there were 
more shadows there . . . endless shadows coming towards 
him. 

"Vfflat have you come for? VTiere from? VTio let you 
in?" he cried, sinking helplessly on to his pillow. 

ludushka was standing at his bedside, looking intently 
at him and sorrowfullj? shaking his head. 

"Are you in great pain ?" he asked, in a voice as unctuous 
as he was able to make it. 

Pavel Vladimiritch said nothing, and stared at him 
senselessly, as though trying to understand. ludushka 
meanwhile went up to the ikon, knelt dowm feelingly, 
bowed three times to the grotmd, and, getting up, came to 
the bedside once more. 

“Well, brother, get up. God has sent us blessings i” he 
said in such a joyful voice, settling do^vn in the armchair, 
that one might think he had the ‘blessings’ in his pocket. 

Pavel Wadimiritch understood at last that this was no 
shadow but the bloodsucker in the flesh, and he seemed to 
shrink together suddenly, as though in a shivering fit. 
ludushka’s e3'es had a bright, brotherly expression, but the 
sick man knew very well that there was a snai’e in them 
which would clutch him by the throat in a minute. 

"Ah. brother, you don’t look pretty, you know!” 
ludushlca went on with his brotherty jokes. "Come, try and 
take 5'’ourself in hand! See if jmu can’t get up and mn! 
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Trit-trot, trit-trot — let mamma see what a fine fellow j'on 
are! Make a good show!” 

Go away, you bloodsucker!" the sick man cried 
desperately. 

A-ah, brother, brother! I have come to j^ou wth com- 
^Section, and you . . . what a ivord you used. 
Oh, ho\y very y.Tong! I wonder you could bring yourself to 
say such a thing to your ovm brother. It’s a shame, my 
ear, a real shame. Mait a bit. I’ll straighten your pillow 

<iug his finger into the 
p ow. hat s right, he went on, “that’s splendid now. 

ou can e as snug as you please — no need to straighten it 
lor trie next twenty-four hours/* 

"Go away . . . you.” 

^°^^^^s”has spoiled you! Your temper has grown 
T trn'j keep on saying, but how can 

iknn 'i ^ drink, I am here to give it you. The 

add properly. I’ll put it right and 

in /rop of oil to it. You’ll Ue and I’ll sit by 

' "Pn the time pass.” 

^ vio away, you bloodsucker!” 

know^^atT-^'t me, but I will pray for you. I 

I am 1 A y?’^.^''ko are saying this but your illness. 

evervnnp^T people, my dear boy. I forgive 

ryone. To-^y, for mstance, as I w'as coming to yol I 

Christ b/S V ^ something. Well, 
be wiA him! He defiled his own tongue, that’s all. 

actuallvmaH “sry with him. WTiy, I 

actaally made the sign of the cross over him-really i” 

,Wpose you had robbed . . . that peasSt?” ' 
men do that W T^^i ^ people. Highway- 

mv“dear man ^ magistrate, 

horses on oth^ ® magistrate says you may graze ^mur 

yonSiS/t tW^ ^ it. Bit if he says 

I always adhere tn^lf °i ^ to pay a fine.’ 

ays adhere to the law, my dear boy, alwajS.’’ 
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“You Judas . . . you ruined your mother.” 

“You may be angry if you like, but I utH say again that 
you are not talking sensibly. And if I weren't a Christian 
I might . . . bring it up against you.” 

"You did ruin her . . . you took every penny from 
her.” 

"Stop now, do. I will pray for you, that may calm you. 
ludushka controlled himself, but he was so stung by the 
d 5 ang man’s abuse that his lips were white and tuntching. 
Hj'pocrisy was, however, so much a part of his natrue that 
he simply could not stop acting the part he had chosen 
With the last words he actually did kneel doum, and spent 
a quarter of an hour raising his arms to heaven and whis- 
pering. Having done this he returned to the dpng man s 
side, with a calm, almost bright expression on Ins face. 

“You know, brother, I have come to talk to ^ 

serious matter,” he said, settling do\TO ^ ^ ® / 

“Here you arc abusing me, but I am thmkmg o y • 

TeU me, please, when did you last partake of th y 

®"S^?heIvens, this is too awfd. . . . Take away. 

Ulita! Agashka! Who is there?” don’t 

“There, there, calm yourself, my de^. 1 ^ ^ 

like talking of it. Yes, day^ But oh, 

bad Chnstian, ^d you o ^ 

what a good thmg it would be to think ^ 
moment like this ! Our soul, you k — > 

one must be about it, my fnend! tjcations. 

Church prescribes? Bring thanksgivings Christian 

it says. . . And another thing that’s 

end to our life, painless, peacef , ^ 
what it ought to be, my dear. You shoum^^ 

priest, and with sincere „ vou know.” 

well, I won’t. But it would be a goo ^g.^^ almost 
Pavel Vladimiritch was have ’smashed his 

choking; if at tliat moment he coid 
head he would certainly have done s 
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“About the estate too. Perhaps you have made some 
arrangement?" ludushka continued. "It’s a dear little 
estate 3'ou have here, there’s no gainsa5ung it. The land is 
even better than at Golovlyovo, the soil is more sandy. 
And there’s your capital, too. Of course I know nothmg 
about it. I merely know that you let your peasants redeem 
their land, but I have never been interested to inquire 
about the details. To-day, for instance, I was saying to 
myself as I drove here: ‘I expect my brother Pavel has 
some capital.’ But if he has, I thought, he is sure to have 
made some arrangement about it.’’ 

The sick man turned away, sighing deeply. 

“You haven’t? WeU, that’s all the better, my friend. 
Let the law decide — ^it’s fairer so. The property won’t go 
to strangers in any case but to your own relatives. Take 
nie now; my health is as fraU as can be. I have one foot in 
the grave, and yet I think, why should I make a wiU if the 
aw can settle it aU for me? And what a good thing that is, 
my dear! There can be no quarrels or envy or intrigues — ■ 
It’s the law." j' & 


t v;as terrible. Pavel Vladimiritch fancied he had been 
uimd aUve and lay fettered by lethargy, unable to stir a 
, ’ ^“he he listened to thebloodsucker j eeringat his corpse. 

0 away, for Christ’s sake go!" he began imploring his 
tomentor at last. -6 o 

There, there, calm yourself, I’U go. I know you dislike 
s a shame, my friend, a very great shame, to 
tohke yonv own brother. But I am fond of you. I always 
ay to my children, ‘Though my brother Pavel has wronged 

will 7 w'u same.’ So, then, you haven’t made a 

in n' > vr - ^ excellent, my friend. But sometimes even 

one s lifetime the capital may be filched away, expecially 

Yes J*^ wnf relatives. WeU, I’U see to it. 

* '''' so be it, rU go. 

me ]ust say a prayer.’’ 

to hhnse'lf hands, and whispered hurriedly 
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"Good-bye, dear, don’t worry. Have a nice little sleep, 
and perhaps, God vnlling, 3'0ii’ll be better. And meanwhile 
I’ll have a chat with mamma, and maybe we’ll think of 
something. I hav'e asked them to cook a Lenten dinner or 
me, brothel. ... A bit of salt fish, a few mushrooms a 

bit of cabbage You must excuse me. What is it.^ 

Am I boring you again? Ah, brother, brother. Very we , 
very weU, I am going. The chief thing, my dear, ^ not to 
worri'’, not to excite yourself. Sleep peacefull}^. Hit . . . 
hrr.” ... He jokingly pretended to snore, decidmg to 

^°'5boiucker!’’ The shriek that foUowed him was so 
piercing that it made even ludushka feel ^ot. 

WTiile Porphyry Vladimiritch was havmg his chat p- 
stairs Arina Pet^vna collected the young 
doivnstairs (partly tvith the object of findmg somethmg out 

from them) and engaged them m , to her 

VWell, and how are you gettmg on? she turned to n 

I shall get my commission 

You promised it last year arid the year 
befom I St make it out. Are your exammahous so hard 

“•™d at the G”d’'hSl 

:s:SSaspwt^SdS;irit . : ■ 

“You poor boy! However could you? VTiy. even y 

• orphans here Imow it!’’ invisible . . 

‘‘I should think sol God IS a spint mvisible 

Anninka hastened to show off interrupted 

"No one has seen Hun anyivhere, Luouma 

^'"All merciful, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent,’’ 

Anninka continued. Soirit : or whither 

.. .TOther shad if j chX "‘o heaven 

shall I go then from Thy presence . u j- 
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Thou art there; if I go down to hell Thou art there 
also/ ” 

‘You too should have answered like this, and 3’’ou’d 
have had your epaulettes hj^ now. And what do j'ou think 
of doing, Volod\'a?” 

Volod3'a turned crimson and said nothing. 

‘You are another such, I seel Ah, children, children! 
You look bright enough, and yet learning seems too much 
for j'oul And it isn’t as though \'our father spoiled you. 

. . . How does he treat you now?” 

‘‘Just the same, grandmamma.” 

"Does he thrash you? I heard he had given that up.” 
"Not so much, hut still . . . the worst of it is, he pesters 
one so. . . .” 

"I don’t understand that. How can one’s father pester 
one?" 

"He does, grandmamma, very much so. We majm’t go 
out without permission, majm’t take anything. . • • 
Beastly!” 

‘ jmu should ask permission — ^it wouldn’t hurt 3'ou 
to do it!” 

"Not we! K one saj'S anything to him there is simpty no 
end to it. “Wait and see, more haste less speed,’ and all the 
rest of it. . . . His talk is so boring, grandmamma!” 

‘You know, grandmamma, he listens behind the door to 
what we are saying! The other dav Petenka caught him 
at it.” 

“You naughty boy! And what did he do?” 

“Nothing. I said to him, ‘It’s not the thing to listen 
behind doors, papa. One might easily^ smash ymur nose, 
you know,’ and he merely said, ‘There, there! here’s no 
harm in it. I am like a thief in the night, my boy!’ ” 

"The other day he picked up an apple in the orchard, 
grandmamma, and pat it in his cupboard — and I went and 
ate it. There was such a to-do! He searched for it all over 
. place, cross-qustioned all the servants. . . .” 

"Has he grov-n so stingy, or what?” 
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No, it isn t that he is stingj'' but . . . he is alwaj's after 
such trifles. He hides away bits of paper, looks for wnd- 
falls." 

He sa}''s Mass in his study every morning, and after- 
wards gives us a bit of the chinch bread . . . stale as stale 
could be! Blit we played a trick on him one day; we found 
out where he keeps the church bread, cut a hole in the 
bottom, scraped out the soft part and put in a lump of 
butter!” 

"Well, I must say you are a pair of dare-devils I” 

"No, just imagine his surprise the next day! Church 
bread with butter in it!" 

"I expect jmu caught it badly?” 

"Oh no. . . . He merel}'’ kept spitting all day and 
saying, as though to himself. The blackguards!' But of 
course we pretended that it wasn’t meant for us. You 
know, grandmamma, he is afraid of you!” 

"Vflij'- should he be afraid of me? I am not a scarecrow!” 
"He is afraid — that's true. He thinks you will curse him. 
He is simply terrified of those curses.” 

Arina Petrovna pondered. "And what if I really do . . . 
curse him?" came into her mind. "Suppose I say suddenly: 

T curse you!' This idea was replaced by one of more prac- 
tical importance; "AVhat is ludushka doing? What tricks is 
he pla5dng upstairs ? I expect he is simply turning himself 
inside out!” At last a happy thought struck her: 

"Volodya, darling,” she said, "you are light on your 
feet, how would it be for you to walk up quietly and listen 
to what’s going on there?” 

“With pleasure, grandmamma.” 

Volodya tiptoed to the door and disappeared behind it. 
"How is it you thought of paying us a visit to-day?” 
Arina Petrovna began, questioning Petenka. 

"We had long been meaning to come, grandmamma, 
and this morning Uhta sent a messenger to say that the 
doctor had been and that uncle is sure to die to-da}’’ or 
to-morrow.” 

D 
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‘Yi'eli, and have you had any conversation . . . about 
the legacv?” 

"VNe talk of nothing but legacies, grandmainmal He 
keeps telling us of hcnv thin^ were in the old days before 
grandpapa’s time. ... He actually remembers Gor^nisb- 
kiaol ‘If Auntie Varvara Mihailovna had had no children 
Goiyoshkmo would have been ours!’ he says, ‘and goodness 
only knows by whom she had those children, but we should 
not judge others. Ve see a mote in our neighbour’s eye 
and don’t notice a beam in our o^vn. . . . That’s how it 
is,’ he sa\-s.” 

“What a man! Auntie uns married — even if there haft 
been an\-thing, the husband made it right !’’ 

“But he does say it, grandmamma. He repeats it evet}~ 
time we drive past Goryushkino. ‘Mv grandmother Natalys 
ITadmurovna came from Goiyushldno,' he says; ‘it ought 
by all rights to have remain^ in the Golovh'ov fanuIVr 
but papa went and gave it as dov.TV to his sister. MLat 
melons used to grow at Goryushkino!’ he says. 'Twenty 
pounds in weight — ^that’s the kind of melons they* were.’ 

Twenty poxmds indeed! I have never heard of such- 
And what are his p l ans about Dubrotuno?’’ 

Oh, the same sort of thing — melons and pumpkins - - • 
such siUy things, you know. Though the last few dat'S he 
kepu asking: ‘And how much capit^ do vou think, children, 
my brother Pavel hasr’ He reckoned it all out long ago, 
grandmamma . . . what the redemption monev came to, 
and whra the estate was mortgage^ and how much has 
heeu pmd os. . . .Me saw the paper on which he made 
aB these calculations, grandmamma, and we carried it o5- 
Me nearly drove him crazj* with that paper. . . . He put b 

in his table, and we mov^ it to the cupboard; be locked if 
up in the cupboard, and we found a kev to match and par 
"Le paper inside one of the church rolis. ... He went to 
th., ba ih-house one daj* and suddenlv saw that paper on the 
saeli there!” - * * 

Y'ou have a gay time of it I” 
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; VoI6denka returned; all turned their eyes to him. 

"One can't hear properly,” he said in a whisper. "I only 
heard my father sa}dng, ‘Painless, peaceful, unashamed/ 
, and uncle replying, ‘Go out, you bloodsucker.' ” 

“And about the will. . . . Have you heard anything.?'' 
"I think they did speak of it, but I couldn't catch it. 
Father closed the door veiy tight, grandmamma. I could 
only hear his buzzing. And then unde shouted suddenly, 
'Go away!' So I rushed off.'' 

"I ■wish he'd give it to the orphans. . . .” Arina Petro-vna 
pondered dejectedly. 

"If my father gets it he won't give anjdhing to anybody, 
grandmamma!'' P^tenka assured her. “I think he won't 
leave us a penny, either!” 

"Well, he can't carry it into the grave with him, can he?” 
"No, but he •vviU think of some way. It’s not for nothing 
he was talking to the priest the other day. He asked him, 
‘Suppose one were to build the Tower of Babel, Father — 
how much would it cost?’ ” 

"Oh, that’s nothing. ... He may have just asked out 
of cur^ositJ^ ...” 

"No, grandmamma, he reall}'’ has some sort of scheme. 

If it’s not the Tower of Babel, he’ll leave his money to the 
Athos monastery, but certainly not to us!” 

"And %vill father have much when uncle dies?” Volodya 
inquired. 

"God alone knows who wll die first." 

“No, grandmamma, father is quite certain. VTien we 
drove past the Dubrovino boundax}’- this morning he took 
off his cap, crossed himself, and said, ‘Thank God, it’s going 
to be our own land once more!’ ” 

"He has settled it alread3r, grandmamma. He saw a 
copse and said, ‘A lovely copse, that, if properly looked 
after!' Then he saw the meadow, and said, ‘A fine meadow I 
Just see how many haystacks there are! There used to be 
sheds and stables here.' ” 

"Yes, yes. . . . The copse and the meadow — all shall 
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be yours, my dears.” Arina Petroraa sigbed, “Goodness me, 

I believe the stairs are creaking.” 

“Hush, hush, grandmanuna. That’s he . . . like a thiei 
in the night . . . eavesdropping.” 

There v?as a silence, but it proved to be a false alarm. 
Arina Petrovna sighed and v.^hispered to herself. “Ah, 
children, children.” The young men were staring at the | 
girls, as though ready to swallow them; the girls said 
nothing, they were feeling en\'ious. 

"Have you seen ^Mademoiselle Lotare, cousifie?” Petenka 
asked. 

Anninka and Lubinka glanced at each other as though 
asking whether this was a question on history or geography. 
"In the Belle Helene . . . she acts the part of Helen.' 

“Oh yes . . . Helen . . . and Paris, isn’t it? ‘Being 
young and handsome he inflamed the goddesses’ hearts? 
We Imow, we know," Lubinka cried jo 5 iullj’. 

“That’s it, that’s it. The way she does that cas-ca-ad&i 
ca-as-cader” . . . wonderful!” 

"The doctor this morning kept singing, ‘Headlong, 
headlong, headlong he %vill fly.’ ” 

“Headlong — ^that was Lyadova’s song. . . . She was s 
most charming creature. Vhen she died a crowd of two 
thousand followed her coEnn. . . . People tliought there 
would be a revolution.” 

"Why, I believe you are talking of theatres,” Arina 
Petrovna interposed. “Theatres aren’t for them, my dear, 
the convent is their place.” 

"You are bent on burying us in a convent, grandmamma- 
Anninka complained. 

"You come to Petersburg instead of the convent, coitsiwr- 
We’ll show you everything there.” 

'They must think pious tiioughts. my dear, not bo 
hankering after pleasures.” Arina'Petrovna went on son" 
tentiou.'^ly. 

W c 11 take them for a drive to the Sergiev Monastery, 
rrandmamma — tliat will be pious as svell.” 
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Tlie girls’ eyes positively glowed, and the tips of their 
noses turned red when they heard this. 

Tliej' say the singing at Sergiev is simply beautiful," 
Anninka e.xclaimed. 

' ^ Lou may be sure of that, consine. The way they sing 
. 'Let us put away all cartlily care’— even my father couldn’t 
do it so well. And aftenvards we’d drive you down the 
' Fodyacheskaya. street.” 

"We’d teach you everything, ever3rthmg, cmisine. There 
are man}' 5'oung ladies like you in Petersburg, you know. 
You can hear their heels patter-patter down the streets.’’ 

"I dare say, you could teach them that,” Arina Petrovna 
interrupted. "Leave them alone, for Christ's sake . . . you 
teachers! The idea of it! A nice sort of science 5’’ou’d teach 
them! VTien Pavel dies I will go wth them to the Hotkov 
convent . . . we’ll live very nicel}' there." 

"You arc still at your ribald talk.^’’ a voice said suddenly 
at the door. 

During the conversation nobody heard ludushka stealing 
up like a thief in the night. His head was bowed, his face 
pale and tear-stained, his hands were folded on his chest, 
and his lips were whispering. He looked round for an ikon, 
and, finding it, lifted up his heart for a few moments. 

"Oh, what a state he is in! Dreadful!" he exclaimed at 
last, embracing ‘dear friend mamma.’ 

"So bad as all that?” 

“Ver}', 'ver}' bad, darling. . . . And do you remember 
what a fine-looking fellow he used to be?" 

"I can’t say that I do. . . . He never looked particu- 
larly fine." 

"Oh, don't say that, mamma! He alvva5'S looked splen- 
did. ... I remember so well his leaving the cadet corps 
broad-shouldered, weU-set-up, the picture of health! Yes, 
yes . . . that’s how it is, dear friend mamma! We are all 
in God’s hands. To-day we are well and strong and want to 
live, to have a gay time and good things to eat, and to- 
morrow. . . .’’ 
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He made a gesture of despair and sited a tear. 

“Did lie talk to you, at any rate?” 

"Veiy’^ little, dear; he only said ‘Good-bye, brother.’ 
you know, he feels it, mamma. He feels that he is in a 
bad way.” 

“I should think an 5 'one would feel it with a splitting 
cough like his.” 

"No, mamma, I don’t mean that. I was t hi n kin g about 
prophetic insight; they say some people ha^'e it; when a 
man is going to die he feels it beforehand. But sinners, I 
understand, are denied this comfort.” 

"Oh, indeed! Has he said anything about the tvUl?” 

“No, mamma. He was going to say something but I 
stopped him. No, I said, don’t let us speak of it. I shall be 
pleased with anj’thing j’ou like to leave me in your kind- 
ness — and if you don’t leave me anything I shall pray ior 
your souljust the same. But he does so want to live, mamma. 
He clings to life— how he clings to it!” 

"So does everybody.” 

“No, mamma, speaking of mpelf, for instance — ^if ^ 
should please the Lord to call me to Him, I am ready to 
go any moment.” 

“It’s all very well if you are called to God, but what if 
it's to Satan?” 

The conversation went on in this stjde till dinner, during 
dinner and after dinner. Arina Petrovna could hardlv’’ sit 
still with impatience. Wdiile ludushka was holding forth, 
the thought came more and more often into her mind, 
“And what if I really . . . curse him?” But ludushka had 
no suspicion of the storm raging in his mother’s heart. He 
looked perfc-ctly serene and went on torturing dear friend 
mamma with his hopeless twaddle. 

"ril curse him. I wilL I will." Arina Petro\ma was saying 
to herself more and more decisively. 

^ There was a smell of incense in the rooms, melancholy 
singing resounded through the house; the doors were wade 
upen, those %vho wished to take leave of the dead man cam^ 
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and went. Vdiile Pavel Vladimiritch lived none took any 
notice of him; when he died evei3?one felt sorry for him. 
They recalled that "he never wronged anyone," "never said 
a rude word to anj^body," "never looked askance at one." 
These facts, that before had seemed merely negative, 
suddenlj'^ appeared as something positive, and from the 
desultorj^ idle talk usual at funerals one could form a 
picture of a "good master.” Many seemed to repent of 
something, confessing that they had on occasion taken 
advantage of the dead man's simplicity — but then who 
could have known that that simpUcity would come to so 
early an end? VTiile it was there to exploit they thought it 
woidd last for ever, and all of a sudden. . . . But were 
they given another chance, they would have fleeced him 
just the same: "Don’t spare him, lads! No need to mind a 
fool!” One peasant brought luduslika three roubles and 
said: "It’s my debt to Pavel ^^adimiritch. There was no 
note of hand — but here’s the money." 

ludushka took it, praised the peasant and 'Said that he 
would give those three roubles towards the oil for an ‘ever- 
burning’ sanctuary lamp. 

"You will be able to see it, my friend, and so will every- 
one, and the dead man’s soul \viU rejoice. And perhaps he 
wdU be able to do something for you there -with his prayers. 
You may not be expecting anything — and suddenly God 
wiU send 3'^ou luck." 

Vei^'^ likely comparison played a certain part in the 
people’s verdict on the dead man's character. ludushka was 
not liked. One could get round him, of course, but he was 
fussy over silly trifles and always pestering people. Few 
peasants ventiued to farm his land, for if they ploughed 
or mowed an inch more ground than was legally theirs he 
immediately went to law. He ruined man}^ in this way, 
with no profit to himself (his pettifoggmg habits w'ere so 
well known that the court refused his claims almost without 
going into the case), and the litigation meant expense and 
loss of time to the peasants. "Buy a neighbour rather than 
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a house,” says the proverb — and eveiy'one knew what tod 
of neighbour the master of Golovlyovo was. It was little 
comfort that the magistrate decided in one’s favour, 
ludushka worried one to death with his de^^lish casuistry. 
And since spite combined vdth hypiocrisy (and it was not 
even spite but rather a moral deadness) alwaj^’s inspires a 
kind of superstitious fear, the new neighbours — ^to whom 
ludushka dlwaj's suavely referred as “dear neighbours — ■ 
timorously bowed down to the waist as they walked past 
the bloodsucker, who stood by the cofBn dressed in black, 
with his hands folded in prayer and his eyes raised to 
heaven. 

WTiile the dead man was in the house, the whole house- 
hold walked about on tiptoe, shook their heads, whispered, 
and kept peeping into the dining-room, where the co£5n 
stood on the table. ludushka pretended to be at his last 
gasp, shuffled along the corridor, came in to have a look at 
the dear dead, shed a tear, straightened the pall, and 
whispered with the Police Superintendent, "who was making 
the inventor}'’ and sealing up chests and cupboards. Petenka 
and Volodenka were busy' roimd the coffin, putting np 
candles and lighting them, holding the censer, etc. Anninka 
and Lubinka wept, and through their tears seconded the 
choristers in high-pitched little voices during the requiems- 
Women sen'ants in black calico dresses wiped with their 
aprons their noses, red with crying. 

As soon as Pavel 'idadimiritch had passed awmy^ Arina 
Petrovna withdrew into her room and shut herself up there. 
She had no time for tears because she felt that she had to 
decide at once what she was to do. She had no intention 
of staying at Dubro\ino. . . . certainly not. Consequently 
the only thing that remained to her was to go to PogoreBca, 
the orphans’ little estate—the ‘piece’ she had once chucked 
to her daughter Anna Wadimiro\-na. 

Hatog once made up her mind to do this, she felt re- 
lieved, as though ludushka had suddenly lost all pov.'^ 
over her. She calmly counted up her 5 per cent, bonds (it 
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appeared she had fifteen tliousand roubles of her own and 
fifteen thousand tliat she had saved up for the orphans), 
and calmty considered how much she must spend to put the 
Pogorelka house in order. Then she immediately sent for 
the Pogorelka foreman, gave the necessary orders about 
hiring carpenters and sending the carts to Dubrovino to 
fetch her and the girls’ luggage, told them to get the chaise 
ready (she had her own chaise at Dubrovino, and she had 
proof that it was her own), and began to pack. She was 
neither hostile nor friendlj' to ludushka; she simply felt 
that she could not bear to have anything to do with him. 
She no longer enjoyed her food, and ate very little, because 
she now had to eat what belonged not to Pavel but to 
ludushka. Porphyrj' Vladimiritch looked into her room 
more than once to have a chat \vith dear friend mamma 
(he understood very well that she was making ready to go, 
though he pretended not to notice it) but Arina Petrovna 
did not let him in. 

"Go along, dear, I haven’t time for you,’’ she said. 

In three days Arina Petrovna was quite ready to leave. 
They all went to lilass and attended the burial service. At 
the burial ever^dhing happened exactty as Arina Petrovna 
had pictured it on the morning of ludushka’s arrival at 
Dubro\dno. He called out, “Good-bye, brother!’’ when the 
cofiin was lowered into the grave just as she thought he 
would, and then immediate^ turned to Ulita and said 
hastily: 

"Be sure to take the froment}^ back and put it on a nice 
clean tablecloth in the dining-room. We’U have to eat it in 
my brother’s memory, you know." 

Three priests (including the Father Superintendent) 
and the deacon had been invited to the dinner, which was 
ser\’’ed, as the custom is, as soon as they had returned from 
the funeral. A table apart was set in the hall for the sextons. 
Arina Petrovna and the girls came to dinner in their 
travelling-clothes, but again ludushka pretended not to 
notice it. Coming up to the hors-d oeuvres table, Porph}Ty 
D* 
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\’ladimiritch asked the Father Superintendent to bless the 
food and drink, then poured out a glass of vodka for each 
of the clergy and himself, and said, in a voice full of feeling: 

“Eternal raeraoiy to the deceased! Ah, brother, brother, 
you have left us! And one would have thought j'ou were 
the verj’ man to live long. Oh, 5-0U bad, bad brother!” 

He crossed himseE and drank the vodka, then he crossed 
himseE again and swaEowed a piece of caviare, crossed 
himseE again and took a piece of smoked salmon. 

"Have some. Father,’’ he begged the Father Superinten- 
dent. "It’s aE brother’s provisions. My brother w'as 
fond of good fare. He used to eat well, and he liked other 
people to have plenty too. Ah, brother, brother, you have 
foi^ken us. Naughty, naughty brother!’’ 

He was so carried away by his eloquence he actually 
forgot his mother. He only thought of her when he was 
about to put into his mouth a spoonful of pickled mush- 
rooms. 

“Mamma! Darling!” he cried in alarm. “To think of 
fooli.sh me stuffing mj'seE — ^how dreadful! Mamma, have 
Kmc caHare, some mushrooms. Dubrovino is famous for 
its mushrooms, you know!” 

But Arina Petrovna merely nodded without speaking 
and did not stir. She seemed to be listening to something 
with interest. It was as though a new light had suddenly 
dawned before lier, and all this comedy to which she had 
been used from a child and in w’hich she had herseE always 
taken part suddenly struck her as quite new and une-v- 
pjcted. 
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■‘No, 5^ou sit there. If, God willing, I have a home of my 
ovra. I’ll sit where I like without being asked. But you are 
master here, so you must take the master s place. 

"I’ll tell you what we’U do then,” ludushka said with 
feeling; ‘‘we’ll leave the place empty. As though my brother 
were present here invisibly. . . • He is the host and we are 

his visitors.” j t j ui 

They did so. mile soup was being served, ludushka 

selected a suitable subject and engaged the pn^ s m 
conversation, addressing himseh chiefly to e a er 


nowadays do not believe in immortalitj- 

. . . but I beheve in it,” he said. TTnther 

‘‘Only some desperate characters, I expect, the bather 

"SrSiacters, bnt tb^e's a^^ce to 
that efiect— that man does it all of himself, you kn .... 
He Uves and lives— and suddenly he „-,„„davs 

‘‘There are much too many of ttese sci 
they ought to be cut doivn. People beheve “ ^ 

don’t believe in God. Even peasants have ambitions and 


/ant to be learned.” certainly do have 

“Yes, Father, you .^£ovka!foV instance; 

mbitions. Take my neighbours a g other daj^ 

hey have nothing to eat, but they J 

o open a school in the village. 1 en o .pj^gpe's a science 
“There is a science for everything the 

o give you rain and a science to nng ^ ggpvice sung, 
lid days it was simple: people came ^veather was 

nd God granted what they ^ked K ^ had 

leeded God sent fine weather of eve^dhing. 

ain enough and to spare. God P fp an end. 

3ut since people took to science ow. men it’s 

werything happens at the ^ itmay.niaking it 

oiving-time there’s a drought, an 

ains.” , ^ ..-TOO- Father. In the 

“It’s the holy truth, what you arc .aj o. 
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old days, when people nsed to praj' more, the earth yielded 
better harvests too. One reaped not as now, four- or fivefold 
what one had sown, but a himdredfold. I expect my mother 
remembers those days. Do j-ou remember, mamma? 
ludushka turned to Arina Petroraa, intending to dra\v her 
into conversation. 

“I haven’t heard of it happening in our parts. You were 
thinking of Canaan perhaps; they did have such han*esL 
there, they say,” Arhia Petrovna responded drily. 

‘Y'es, yes, yes,” ludushka said, as though he had not 
heard his mother’s remark. “The}* don’t believe m God, 
they don’t admit immortality . . . but they want their 
dinner.” 

“That’s it — all they care for is food and drink,” Fath^ 
Superintendent assented, turning up the sleeves of bis 
cassock to help himself to a piece of the funeral pie. 

Eveiymne began on soup; for a time the only sound 
heard was the jingle of spoons and the priests snorting as 
they blew at the hot liquid. 

“Or take the Roman Catholics now,” ludushka continued, 
putting down his spoon, "they don’t deny immortality, 3’®^ 
they say that the soul does not go straight to heU or to 
heaven but finds itself for a time in a kind of intermediate 
place.” 

"That too is groundless.” 

"I am not so sure. Father” . . . Porph\Ty 'tnadimiritch 
replied thoughtfully. "Speaking from the point of ^deW 

It s no use speaking of idle fancies. How does the H0I3 
Church prayr It pra5’5 that the soul may rest in a cool 
green place where there is neither sorrow nor sighing. Hoi'’ 
can there be any 'intermediate' place, then?” 

ludushka was not altogether convinced, however, and 
was just about to repty when Arina Petrovna, who had 
had enough of this conversation, cut him short. 

There, now, eat 5*our soup, you theologian. I expect it s 
guite cold,” she said, and, to change the subject, asked 
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Father Superintendent, "Have you harvested your r^^e, 
Father?" 

"Yes, madam, the rye is splendid this year, but the 
spring crop doesn’t seem up to much. The oats ha& t 
formed the grain properly before the}'' began flopping. 
There ^viU be neither grain nor straw. ^ 

"Everyone is complaining about the oats this 5 '^^ 
Arina Petro\ma sighed, watching ludushka’ scoop out the 

last of the soup with his spoon. 

The next course was served: ham and green pe^. 
ludushka took advantage of the opportunity to renew tHe 

interrupted conversation. 

"The Jew's now don’t eat ham,’ he said. 

"The Jews are a vfle race,” the Fath^ Supenntendent 

replied — ‘ ‘that’s why people j eer at Aem . .f 

"But the Tatars don’t eat pork either. . . • There 

be some reason for it.” , ^, ,, 

"The Tatars are a vile people too, that s the _ 
"We don’t eat horse-flesh, and Tatars^ 
pork. They say that in Paris, during the siege, pe p 
rats.” 

"Oh well, that’s the French.’ r • j <;nnr cream 

So the dinner went on. men carp fried m sour cream 

was served, ludushka said: . ^.fUJnpqnecial: 

•■Please have some, Father. Thfe can> is something special, 

my brother was very fond of it. 

men asparagus ag^ In Petersburg 

"Now, this is somethmg like asp^a^- ^^^^her 

one would have to pay a silver ^°^e fo^^ ^,ess it.” 
looked after it himself. Just look h jjej-- an hour 

Arina Petrovna-s heart was botog '«*'■ " 1 gi„„er. 

had passed and they were only h ” would swallow 
ludushka seemed to daw'dle na Pnrpos » 
a few mouthfuls and then put dowm begin talking, 

talk, then tackle his food ^ sbout at 

How' often in the old days .^na P cotan!” but he had 
him, “Get on with your dinner, }0 
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evidently forgotten his mother’s admonitions, or perhaps 
he had not forgotten but did it on purpose, out of revenge, 
and perhaps it was not even a conscious revenge but just 
his spiteful nature playing trichs of itself. At last the roast 
was served, but at the very moment, when all stood up 
and Father Deacon intoned the prayer for the deceased, 
there was a scuffle and shouts in the corridor that com- 
pletely spoiled the efiect. 

‘‘What’s this noise?” Porphyry Wadimiritch cried, ‘‘this 
isn’t a public-house, you know.” 

‘‘Don’t shout, if you please. It’s me . . . they 3xe 
carrying out my boxes,” Arina Petrovna said, and added 
%vith a touch of irony, “Would you like to inspect them? 

Everyone was silent, even ludushka was at a loss and 
actually turned pale. He immediately grasped, however, 
that he must do something to cover up his mother’s un- 
pleasant remark, and, turning to Father Superintendent, he 
began; 

“Take woodcock, for instance. In Russia there are lots 
of them, but in other countries . . 

“Get on with your dinner, for Christ’s sake. We have 
over fifteen miles to dnve, and we must arrive there before 
dark, Arina Petrovna interrupted him. “Petenka dear, do 
go and tell them to hurry with the pudding.” 

There was a silence of several minutes. Porphjny Vladi 
miritch quickly fimshed his piece of woodcock and sat pale 
and with twitching lips, tapping the floor with his foot. 

You wound me, kind friend mamma. You hurt me very 
much, he brought out at last, without looking at his 
mother however. 

You aren t easily wounded I should have thought. And 
how could I have hurt you so much?” 

I am very, very much hurt. . . . Very much indeed, 
oing away at such a moment. You have lived here ioT 
jears and suddenly . , . And then those boxes . . • 
talMng of inspection . . . It’s insulting." 

If you really want to know, I can give y’^ou an answer. 
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I lived here so long as my son Pavel was Ihdng; he is dead 
I am going away. And as to my boxes, Ulita has been spying 
on me for days at your orders. But I think it is better to tell 
your mother straight out that she is suspect than to hiss at 
her like a snake behind another person’s back. 

“Mamma! Darling! Vdiy, you . . . why, I . . . 
ludushka groaned. 

“That will do,” Arina Petrovna cut him short, "I have 

said enough.” „ 

“But dear mamma, in what way could I have • • • 

“I tell you I have said enough— leave it at that. Let me 
go in peace, for Christ’s sake. I hear my carnage is rea y. 

Indeed there was the jingle of beUs and the rattle of 
carriage wheels in the 3^ard. Arina Petro\Tia was e 
to get up from the table; the others got up too. 

“Well, now let us sit do\vn for a moment, and then 
must be off,” she said, going to the dra^vmg-room. 

They sat in silence for a few moments; ludushka mean- 
while recovered completely. . , . , 

■■But wouldn't you like to slay at Dubrovuio a bit lo^ 

mamma? See how nice it is here, he ^ t it has done 
mother ingratiatingly like a dog that o\ 

“No, my dear, I have had enough of it. I Y'S^ot 

say anything unpleasmt Father, let us 

stay here. There’s nothmg to hold m 

'”S”st„od up and said a prayer, a'” 
kissed and blessed everyone as good rela 
walked to the door treading Lea^^y■ household, 

Porphjnj^ Vladimiritch, at the head of the 

accompanied her to the front stops. ...njjjits’' "It’s my 
carriagehe wasdisturbed by the . 

brother’s chaise,” the frieifd mamma,” he 

“We shaU be seemg and casting side- 

said, helping his mother mto the earn g 

long glances at it. 
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“If it be God’s will . . . why not.” 

“Ah, mamma, mamma, you are a naughty girl, you know. 
Tell them to unharness the horses and come back into youi , 
old nest, -ivith God’s blessing . . . really.” ludushka prattled 
amiably. 

Arina Petro\’na did not answer. She had quite settled in 
her place in the carriage and had already made the sign of 
the cross, but the girls were not quite ^ead 5 ^ 
ludushka meanwhile kept glancing at the carriage. 

“And what about the carriage, mamma? WiU you send 
it back, or would you like us to fetch it?” 

Arina Petroraa positively shook vdth indignation. 

“The carriage is mine,” she cried in a voice so strained 
that everj^one felt slightly uncomfortable. “IMine, mine- 
It s my carriage. I bought it. ... I have proofs. . • • ^ 
have witnesses. And you ... I’ll .. . well, I’E wait and 
sec . . . what you’ll do next. Children, are you going to be 
much longer?” 

VTiy, mamma, I wasn’t objecting. . . . Even if fdie 
carnage belonged to Dubrovino . . 

It s my carriage! Mine! It doesn’t belong here. Don t 
you dare to say it does, do you hear?” 

Certainly, mamma. . . . Well, don’t forget us, darling- 
. . . Come and see us without ceremony. We’ll call on yo« 
and you call on us . . . like good relatives. 

Are jou ready? Go,” Arina Petrovna cried, hardlj' able 
to control herself. 

The carriage moved and drove aw’ay at a jog-trot, 
udusiika stood on the steps wa\1ng his handkerchief; 
^d so long as the carriage was in sight shouted after iL 
1 .e good relatives. We’ll call on you and j'ou call on ns. 
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It had never entered Anna Petro\Tia s head that 

would come when she would be merely m ex ra 

feed, and now it had stolen in upon her ]us w , 

for fte first time in her life that her moral 

faculties were undermined. Such ^ o-i-tane way 

unexpectedly. A man’s strength may when 

for sLe tiiie, but he still bears up and 

suddenly a last blow is dealt ^ 

blue. It is very difficult to foresee cubmit to it in 

stand that it is coming: o”® ^ -^^^L^lv and irrevocably 
silence, for it is the blow which mstantly iire^ 

turns an active and energetic ^ ^rlifficult when she 

Arina Petrovna’s position had bf” tt then 

broke rvith ludushka and .1 viadiiniritch was 

she knew at any rate that, although Pave Wn 

none too pleased at her invasion, position was 

and could well afford to keep er- household where 
quite different. She was the nea meant, for 

every mouthful counted. She among the peasants 

having passed all her life m ^va5 ruinous to 

she fully shared the peasant fe ° ggg ^yere scarce, 
have an extra mouth to feed w e . Pogorelka she 

And yet the first. weeks place, and 

kept up her courage, busily se g ^ f.-^nning 

her administrative insight was as gj-tle detail and 

at Pogorelka meant fussing . jg the first flush of 

required constant personal super\ ^vould be simple 

excitement Arina Petrovna t oug ^ jg„5 and pence, but 
enough to keep strict accoun o g g^istake. 

she soon had to confess to cr.,o , ggjjgeither theenerg} 

It was simple enough indee , u j^csidcs. it was a 

nor the eagerness of her form 
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happening in the autumn when the year’s supplies ■were 
being gathered in, and the bad weather put a stop to Anna 
Petrovna’s zeal. The infirmities of old age prevented her 
from going out; long dismal autumn evenings doomed her 
to idleness. The old woman was restless and worried, but 
she could do nothing. 

She could not help noticing too "that all was not well vith 
her granddaughters. They had suddenlj' grown bored and 
dejected. Some vague plans for the future disturbed them 
^plans in which the thought of work alternated vith 
thoughts of pleasure, of the most irmocent kind, of course. 
Memories of their boarding school, odd bits of reading 
about devoting one’s life to work, and a faint hope of using 
tlieir school connections in order to find some way into the 
bright orld of real human life, had a share in shaping those 
plans. Vague as they were, one definite, persistent thought 
dommated them— to escape at all costs from this hateful 
^ ogorelka. And so one fine morning Anninka and Lubinka 
infomed their grandmother that they could not and 
3-t Pogorelka any longer, it was beyond 
any mg, thej^ never saw anyone except the priest, 'Nvho 
for some reason Mways talked to them about the virgins 
V 0 a not i-rimmed their lamps, and altogether they 

. The young ladies spoke 

h^]y because they were afraid of their grandmother, 

thcv and to oppose them, 

^ manner. bS to their 

their etrovna was not in the least angry’’ at 

the 

c'h lo which weak old age is so prone, 

to c-i,, " ^ longer tlie domineering woman who used 

"I’ll go to the Hotkovo Convent and 

■■ ■ vtu ^ ^vas due not 

iioi.y to the weakness of old age but partly also to a 

onic W kf'f ^ate had not 

a-4.rt« thrown a light upon certain 

^ - V. of her mental horizon on which her mind had appar- 
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ently never dwelt before. She understood that there exist 
in human nature strivings which may be dormant ut, 
once awaltened, irresistibly draw one towards the esse 
ray of light that one’s eyes have long been watching tor 
amidst the hopeless darkness of the present. Having once 
grasped the legitimacy of such a striving she cou no 
oppose it. True, she did try to dissuade t e gir s, 
did it feebly, half-heartedly; she was anxious about their 
future, especiaUy as she herself had no cfnechonsm so- 
called society, but she felt it was right an me ^ 
they should go away. \%at would become m 
question haunted her mind every momen , 
more formidable questions than tha 
those who long for freedom. And th/ ^ 

nothing but escaping from ^ grandmother, 

and delays made out of consideratio 

‘XThriepaxture the Poso"^ 
into hopeless stillness. Self-centre “ j people’s 
by nature, she too felt the f “‘^Sghlers she 

nearness. When she had seen off ^ ^ 

felt, perhaps for the first time m her ,11 at 

being had'L it rvere, taoken “vayjnd 
once a freedom so limitless tiness from herself 

gaping void before her. To ^ide p^^ ^gggption-rooms 

she immediately gave orders to F gg^ye 

and the attic in which the g^ s a rooms for 

firewood too,” she thought. S e grid the' other 

herseh, one of them had a large i jjnincr.room. For the 
served her as a bedroom, ^ cprvants keeping only 

salce of economy she dismisse e hardly walk, 

the old housekeeper Afim5ms ^vho acted as 

and the one-eyed Markovna, a so rjpjjs availed but 

cook and laundress. But all P penetrated into the 

little; the sensation of „v,t to shelter from it- 

two rooms in which she ha enemies in 

Helpless solitude and dismal idleness 
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•whose company she was henceforth doomed to spend her 
old age. These were soon followed by phj’sical and moral 
disintegration, aU the more relentless because a life in which 
there was nothing to do offered no resistance to it. 

Day followed daj’' rath the depressing monotony so 
characteristic of countn* life, when one has neither material 
comfort, nor food for the intellect, nor work. Apart from 
the external causes that made personal work on the farm 
impossible for Arina Petrotma, she felt an inner retmlsion 
against the petty cares that fell to her lot at the end of her 
life. She might perhaps have overcome her aversion had she 
had a purpose that would make her efforts worth-while — 
but that was just the point, die had no purpose. Everyone 
was sick and tired of her, and she was sick and tired of 
eveiyone. Drowsy idleness had taken the place of her 
former feverish actmt\' and the idleness graduall}’’ demora- 
lized her will, and developed in her inclinations she had 
not dreamt of a few months before. The strong and self- 
possessed woman whom no one ventured even to think of 
as an old lady had suddenly become a -uTeck, for whom there 
vras neither past nor future, but only the present moment 
to be lived through. 

She spent the greater part of the day dozing. She would 
sit down in her armchair in front of a table on which smelly 
cards were spread out, and doze. Then she would wake up 
with a start, glance at the window, and without any conscious 
thought in her mind, gaze for hours at the ■wide expanse of 
fields stretching into the distance as far as the eye could 
see. Pogorelka was a sad-looking place. It had no garden, 
no shade, no sign of any attempt to make life there com- 
fortable. There was not even a flower-garden. The house 
had only one storej*, it seemed crushed down as it w’cre, 
and was blackened with age and rough weather. The many 
outbuildings behind it also showed signs of decay, endless 
fidd.s lay around, and there was not an}’ forest to be seen 
on the horizon. But as i\rina Petrorma had li\’ed all her 
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life in the country, hardly ever lea\dng it, this poor scenery 
did not seem dismal to her, it touched her heart, stirring 
the remains of feeling that stiU smouldered in it. The best 
part of her being lived in those bare, boimdless fields, and 
her eyes instinctively turned to them at every moment. She 
looked intently into the distance, gazing at the villages 
soaked with rain that showed like black specks on the 
horizon, at the white churches of the country-side, at the 
patches of shadow cast by the wandering clouds on the 
sunht plain, at the peasant walking between the furrows, 
and it seemed to her that he never moved at all. But she 
did not think of anj'thing or, rather, her thoughts were so 
disconnected that they could dwell on nothing for any 
length of time. She merely gazed and gazed until the drowsi- 
ness of old age began to ring in her ears, covering with a 
mist the fields, the churches, the villages, and the peasant 
walking far awa3^ 

Sometimes she seemed to recall the past, but it came 
before her disconnectedly, in fragments. She could not 
concentrate her attention, that wandered from one distant 
recollection to another. At times, however, some memory 
struck her deeply, not a jo3rful memory — ^there had been 
cruelly little joy in her life— but the thought of some bitter, 
nnendurable injury. Something seemed to bmn vithin her, 
anguish crept into her heart and tears came into her eyes. 
She began to weep painfully, shedding the scanty tears of 
pitiful old age that seem to be vTung out under the weight 
of some nightmare. But while her tears still flowed her 
unconscious thought went on wandering, imperceptibly 
dra^ving her away from the source of her sadness, so that 
after a few minutes the old woman asked herself in surprise 
what had happened to her. 

She lived without taking any personal part in life, so 
to speak — lived simply in virtue of some forgotten springs 
of action that lay hidden in the wreck and had to be followed 
up and reckoned ■with, \^dlile those springs were there, life 
went on its wonted way, compelling her to go through the 
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upon her; the sleep that she could ^h^r^m 

all the evening suddenly forsook her al g 

was overheated, warm air poure Petrovna 

the feather-bed made her 

turned over from side to side. S gterious silence 

but she knew that no one ^''ould come. M^s^n 

reigned There was a bang some- 

distinguish a number of soun . to walk doivn 

where, or a sudden howl, or som suddenly through 

the passage, or a breath o i P sanctuary lamp 

the room, actually touchmg • ^ ^ deceptive 

was burning before the obiects^in the room seemed 

appearance to everything j addition to this 

to be mere outhnes of then^ei 

uncertain light there was > sanctuary 

door of the adjoining ^om where i 
lamps were burning before . cutting into the semi- 
on the floor in a yeUow it. FUcker- 

darkness of the ,yere everyivhere. A mouse 

ing, silentty moving sha m “Shh! you ivretch! 

scfltched behind the ag^- 

Arina Petrovna ^alled-^d a .vhispering that 

Again there would be f “d most of the night 

seemed to come from now er . dropped really as eep 
in wakeful, uneasy drowsiness Arina Petroima 

only towards morning. An sleepless night. 

was on her feet again worn aggravated 

In addition to all this- ^."JaLity food and uncom- 

Arina Petrovna’s pitiful existen ■ probably ti^nnS 

fortable rooms. She “,t “i^dSio her not lo°tog 
fo mahe up in this rvaj- for ^ rvas old and damp, 

after the estate. The ^ had ‘=hut herseH up vas 

the room in which Anna t or dusted for we^^ 

never ventilated and was ^ of everj' comfort and 
on end. Completely faking into decrepitude, 

attention, she was gradualjj g eager she 

But the more decrepit she grev, 
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to live; or, to be more exact, it was not so much that she 
longed’ for life as that she had no thought of death and 
wanted to 'have a good time.’ She had been afraid of death 
before, but now she seemed to have completely forgotten 
about it. And since her ideal of life differed but little from 
tliose of any peasant, the conception of ‘good living’ that 
lured her was not of a lofty character. AH that she had 
denied .herself in the course of her life — good food, rest, 
other people’s society — ^became a constant object of her 
thoughts. All the characteristics of a typical hanger-on- 
gluttony, love of idle talk, snealdng readiness to please for 
the sake of a favour — developed in her with astonishing 
rapidity. 

She lived on the servants’ cabbage soup and half-putrid 
salt meat, and kept dreaming of the Golovlyovo stores, of 
the carp that .bred in the Dubrovino ponds, of the mush- 
rooms that grew in plenty in the Golovlyovo woods, of 
the fowls that were fattened in the Golovlyovo farmyard. 
"It would be lovely to have soup with goose giblets or 
mushrooms fried in sour cream,’’ the thought flashed 
through her mind so vividly that it made her mouth 
twitch. At night she turned over from side to side, turning 
cold with fear at every rustle and thought, "At Golovlyovo 
the bolts are fast, and the watchmen can be trusted, they 
rattle their clappers all night through — one can sleep as 
in Christ’s bosom !’’ In the daytime she had hours and hours 
with no one to sjreak to, and during that enforced silence 
the thought crept of itself into her mind; "At Golovlyovo 
there arc plenty of people, one can talk to one’s heart’s 
content!” In short, she kept recalling Golovlyovo everj' 
rnoment, and as she did so it became so to speak a point of 
liglit whore ‘good living' uus centred. 

In proportion as her imagination succumbed to the 
memories of Golovlyovo, her will grew' weaker and the bitter 
injuries of the recent past receded further and further away. 
Owing to her bringing up and the whole setting of her life, 
the Russian woman resigns herself much too easily to the 
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part of a dependant, and Arina Petroraa did not escape that 
fate either, although one would have thought her past 
ought to have been a warning and a safeguard to her. Had 
she not made a mistake ‘at that time’ and divided the 
property between her sons or trusted ludushka, she would 
have remained a scolding and exacting old woman who 
made everyone bow to her will. But since the mistake was 
irretrievable, the transition from a scolding and arbitrary 
autocrat to a submissive and ingratiating dependant was 
merely a question of time. So long as some of her former 
strength remained, the transition did not express itself 
outwardly; but as soon as she grasped that she was irre- 
vocably condemned to helpless solitude, all kinds of cowardly 
impulses crept into her heart and little by tittle completely 
demoralized her will that had been weakened already, 
ludushka, who on his early visits to Pogorelka had met 
with an extremely cold reception, suddenty ceased to be 
hateful to her. The old injuries were unconsciously for- 
gotten, and Arina Petrovna made the first step towards 


peace. 

It began vdth requests. Messengers from Pogorelka came 
to ludushka seldom at first, and then oftener and oftenCT. 
It was either that there were no mushrooms at Pogore 'a, 
or that the cucumbers were spotty because of ^t e ram, or 
that the turkeys died “because of this freedom ■ an yo 
might, dear friend, tell them to catch some carp or ^ 
Dubrovino, which my son Pavel never re use us 
mother.” ludushka fro\vned but did riot venture ^pen y 

express his annoj^ance. He grudged ^ rnrqe 

was afraid above all things that his mo er mig 

him. He remembered her sajdng once, I ^ 

lyovo, tell them to open the church, cal 

c^y, ‘i curse you’ l”-Ld this memor^^ 

manj^ of the nasty tricks at which he mamma 

But, carrjdng out the wishes of his kmd 

he hinted to his household that every man la 

upon him by Providence and that there was 
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this, for if he had no cross to bear, man forgot himself and 
fell into evil ways. 

To his mother he vTote as follows; 

“I am sending you as many cucumbers as I am able, kind 
friend mamma, but as to turkeys, with the exception of those 
that are being kept for stock, we have nothing but cocks which 
wordd be no use to you because of their dimensions and your 
modest requirements. But perhaps you will do me the favour of 
coming to Golovlyovo to share my scanty fare, we will then 
have one of those idle creatures roasted (I call them idle 
because my cook Matvey caponizes them very cleverly), and 
we win both have a treat, precious friend mamma.” 

Since that occasion Arina Petrovna had paid frequent visits 
to Golovlyovo. She tasted with ludushka turkej’'s and 
ducks, slept to her heart's content, both at night and after 
diimer, and indulged in endless conversations about nothing 
in particular, to which ludushka w'as prone by nature and 
she through old age. She did not give up her visits even 
W'hen the rumour reached her that ludushka, tired of being 
a widower, had taken for housekeeper a sexton’s daughter 
cahed Ye'vqiraxeya. On the contrary, when she heard of 
this she immediately set out for Golovlyovo, and without 
waiting to step out of the carriage, called to ludushka with 
childish impatience, "Well, well, you old siimer! Show me 
your beautj', show her!” She enjoyed herself thoroughly 
that day, because Yevpraxeya waited on her at dinner, 
made up the bed for her after dinner, and in the evening 
they all played cards. ludushka too was pleased at this 
turn of events— and as a sign of filial gratitude had a potmd 
o caviare put into Arina Petrovna’s chaise as she was going 
ome, this was the highest token of respect, for caviare was 
not home-produce but a bought article. The old woman was 
so touched that she could not resist saying; 

"Thank you very much indeed. God ^viIl love you, my 
ae^, for bemg so good to your old mother. Anyway I shall 
not be dull now when I return to Pogorelka. I have alwaj'S 
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been fond of caviare, and now I shall have a treat, thanks 
to you!” 

* :^ ^: * * 


Five 3^ears liad passed since Arina Petroraa moved to 
Pogorelka. ludushka having once settled on his family 
estate, never left it. He had grown considerably older, and 
looked faded and gre3% but he cheated, lied, and talked 
twaddle more than ever because now he had almost always 
with him 'kind friend mamma,' who for the sake of creature 
comforts in her old age became his faithful listener. 

It must not be imagined that ludushka was a hypocrite 
in the same sense as Tartufie or any modem French 
bourgeois who goes off into flights of eloquence on the sub- 
ject of social moralit3\ No, he was a h3q)ocrite of a purety 
Russian sort, that is, simply a man devoid of all 
standards, Imowing no truth other tlian the copy- 00 ' 
precepts. He was pettifogging, deceitful, loquacious, boim - 
lessty ignorant, and afraid of the devil. All these qu les 
are merely negative and can supply no stable material lor 


real hypocrisy. . , t, • -ncr- 

In France h3^pocrisy is the outcome of a man s 
it forms part of ‘good manners’ so to spea , ^ 
alwa3-s has a distinct political or social coloi^g- 
religious h3q)ocrites, social morality l^om es m 
preach on the subject of property, famity, a e, > 

of recent years, on the subject of 'order. If *1 “ 

hypocris3' cannot be described as a conwc ion, ^ ^ 

cie a bimer around which men who find ^ 

be hypocritical in this rather thm m it 

gather. They are conscious h3q)Ocntes, t , 
riiemselves and are aware that other people ^ d^too^ 
For a French bourgeois tlie universe is no g ^ ^ 

theatre in which an endless pla3'’ is going standard of 
crite gives his cue to another. Hv^oensy 

decency, of decorum, of of co’urse for those 

tant of aU, hypocrisy acts as a bndle— not 01 com 
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who practise it at the top of the social scale but for those 
who, mthout any h}T)ocrisy, throng the bottom of the social 
cauldron. Hypocrisy restrains society from unbridled 
passions making the latter a privilege of a very small 
minorit}^ So long as moral laxitj^ is confined to a small and 
well-organized group, it is not merely safe but actually 
helps to maintain the traditions of elegance. Elegance 
would perish if there did not exist a certain number of 
caUnets pariicidiers in which it can be cultivated at moments 
free from the cult of ofiicial hj'pocrisy. 

But moral laxity becomes positively dangerous if it is 
accessible to all, everyone being free to put forward his 
claims and to prove that they are both natural and legiti- 
mate. In that case new social strata are formed which seek 
either to replace the old or considerably to limit them. 
The demand for cabinets pariiculiers increases so much that 
at last the question arises whether it vmuld not be simpler 
in the future to do without them altogether. 

The French ruling classes guard themselves against those 
undesirable questions and complications by means of syste- 
matic hjqwcrisy which does not remain merely a matter of 
custom but acquires a legal character, and instead of being 
simply a social habit becomes a binding law. 

The whole of the modem French Theatre is. with a few 
exceptions, founded upon this law of respect for h5q)0crisy. 
In the best French plays, i.e. in those which enjoy the 
greatest popularitj-, because of the extremely realistic way 
they reflect the (hrty facts of life, the leading characters 
invariably save up a few moments at the end in order to 
camouflage the dirt by some grandiloquent sentences, 
glorihing the sweetness and holiness of virtue. In the 
course of four acts Adele may defile her marriage bed in 
c\’ery possible way, but in the fifth she is sure to declare in 
the hearing of all that the family hearth is the only refuge 
in which the Frenchwoman can find happiness. Ask yourself, 
what would happen to Adele if the authors made the play 
flo on for another five acts — and you may answer with 
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perfect certainty that in the course of the next four acts 
Adele would again defile her marriage bed, and in the fifth 
again address the same statement to the audience. In fact 
there is no need to make any conjectures — it is enough 
to go from the Theatre Fran9ais to the G5Tnnase and from 
there to the Varieties or the Vaudeville to con\Tnce oneself 
that Adele ever5nvhere defiles her marriage bed and every- 
where ends by declaring that bed to be the only altar at 
which an honourable Frenchwoman can officiate. This is 
so ingrained in the national mind that no one even notices 
the absurd contradiction involved in the situation or sees 


that the truth of life goes in it hand in hand with hj'pocrisy, 
and the two are so intermingled that it is hard to say which 
has a greater claim to recognition. 

We Russians have no strongly biased systems of educa- 
tion. We are not drilled, we are not trained to be champions 
and propagandists of this or that set of moral principles 
but are simply allowed to grow as nettles grow by a fence. 
This is why there are very few hypocrites among us and 
very many liars, bigots, and babblers. We have no need to 
be hypocritical for the sake of any fundamental social 
principles, for we have no such principles and do not take 
shelter under any one of them. We exist quite freely, i.e. 
we vegetate, babble, and lie spontaneously, without any 
principles. 

Wfiiether this is a matter for grieving or rejoicing is not 
for me to say. I think, however, that while hypocrisy may 
arouse fear and indignation, objectless l3ing makes one feel 
bored and disgusted. And so the best thing is not to discuss 
the advantages or disadvantages of the conscious as com- 
pared with the unconscious hjTpocrisy, but to keep away 
both from hypocrites and from liars. . , 

And so ludushka was a sneak, a liar, and a babblmg f^l 

rather than a h5q)ocrite. VTien he retired to the cormt^ 
he found freedom, for nowhere else, m no 
life, could his instincts have such or 

Golovlyovo he never met wth any due PP 
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even with any indirect hindrance which might make him 
feel ‘T should love to behave shabbily but I am ashamed 
before other people!” No one’s judgment disturbed him, no 
indiscreet glance troubled him, and so he had no occasion 
to question his ovm conduct. His attitude to himself was 
one of utter slackness. Complete freedom from any moral 
restraints had attracted him for years, and the only reason 
why he had not moved to the country before was that he 
was afraid of idleness. Ha\dng spent more than thirty years 
in the dull atmosphere of a Government office, he had 
acqiiired all the habits and instincts of a typical bureaucrat 
who cannot bear to have a single minute of his life unoccu- 
pied with trivialities. But looking at the matter more care- 
fully he came to the conclusion that the world of bureau- 
cratic idling was so mobile that it could without am’^ difficulty 
be transferred to any sphere one liked. And indeed as soon 
as he settled at Golovlyovo he immediately invented for 
himself such a mass of futile occupations that he might be 
engaged in them for ever wthout the least danger of ever 
finishing them. In the morning he sat dovm to his writing- 
table and began work; in the first place he checked the 
accoimts of the dairymaid, the housekeeper, and the bailiff 
first by one method, then by another ; secondly, he went in 
for a very complicated sj^stem of book-keeping, both for 
money and for goods; he entered every farthing and every 
article in twenty books and reckoned it all up, now losing 
half a farthing, now making a farthing too much. At last 
he took up his pen and wnote complaints to the Justice of 
Peace and to the Peace-mediator. All this did not leave 
him a moment to spare and had indeed all the appearance 
of assiduous exhausting work. ludushka complained not of 
having nothing to do, but of not having time to do all there 
was to be done, though he slaved at it aU day in his study, 
wearing his dressing-gotvn from morning till night. Bundles 
of accounts carefuUy sewn together that had not been 
checked lay about on his desk, including a year’s whole 
accounts from the dairymaid Fyokla; her doings had struck 
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liiin. from tlie first as suspicious, but he could never find a 
free moment to go into the matter. 

He had lost all connections TOth the outside world. He 
received no books, no newspapers, no letters. One of his 
sons, Volodenka, had committed suicide; to his other son, 
Petenka, he TOote very little, and only when he sent him 
money. A dense fog of ignorance, superstition, and tiresome 
futile fussiness surrounded him, but he did not feel the 
slightest desire to escape from it. He learned that Napoleon 
III was no longer Emperor a year after the man had died — 
the police superintendent told him of it; but he did not 
express any special interest at the news and merely crossed 
himself, whispered “The lUngdom of Heaven be his,” and 
said: 

“And how proud he used to be! There was no going near 
him! This wasn’t right for him and that wasn’t the thing! 
Tsars came to pay him respects, princes waited on him! 
And behold God went and confounded all his fancies in 
one moment!” 

Strictly speaking, he did not know what was going on 
on his estate, though he did nothing but cast up figures and 
keep accounts from morning till night. In this respect he 
had aU the characteristics of a typical bureaucrat. Imagine 
a government official to whom his chief said in a merry 
moment, “Dear friend, it is essential for my plans that I 
should know how many potatoes are j^early grorvn in 
Russia — so please make the necessary escalations !” 
Would the man be embarrassed by such a question ? Would 
he, at any rate, ponder about the method he should follow 
in his inquiry? Not at all, he would act quite simply. 
Taking a map of Russia he would di\ude it into perfectly 
equal squares, find out how many acres were in each square, 
then ask at the nearest general shop how many potatoes 
are required to plant an acre of ground and what the average 
crop is, and then, rvith God’s help and by the aid of the 
four rules of arithmetic, he would calculate that under 
favourable conditions Russia can grow so many potatoes 
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and under unfavourable so many. His work would not 
merely satisfy bis chief, but would no doubt be printed in 
the hnndred-and-second volume of some Proceedings. 

The housekeeper ludushka had selected was completety 
in keeping with his surroundings. Yevpraxe^-a was the 
daughter of the sexton at St. Nicolas’s Church and was in 
every way a perfect treasure. She was neither clever nor 
resourceM nor even quick in her movements, but, to make 
upforit, she was gentle, hard-working, and made no demands 
whatever. Even after she had ‘found favour in his eyes' she 
merely asked whether she might have a drink of cold kvass 
without asking permission if she were thirsty-. ludushka 
himself was touched b}* her disinteres redness, and in addition 
to kvass gave her two barrels 'of pickled apples to help 
herself to without giving him any account on that score. 

A lover of beaut3- would hay-e found nothing specially 
attractive about her appearance, but it was entiely satis- 
factory to a man who was not too particular and knew 
what he vranted. Her broad fair-skinned face wdth a narrow 
forehead was framed with thin yellowish hair, she had dull 
eyes, a straight nose, and an insignificant mouth with the 
unmeaning elusive smile that one finds on portraits painted 
by home-grown artists. Altogether there was nothing 
remarkable about her, except, perhaps, her back, which was 
so broad and powerful that the least susceptible man 
instinctively raised his hand to give the girl a good smack 
between her shoulder-blades. She knew thi^; and did not 
object, so that when I-udushka patted her for the first time 
on her fat neck she merely moved her shoulders. 

In those dull stuToundings day* followed day, one exactly 
like the other, wfthout any- change or hope of anything 
fresh and new. 

--^rina Petrovna's arrival somewhat enliy-ened ludnshka’s 
eidstence, and it is only fair to say that, although at first 
he frowned at the sight of his mother's carri^e in the 
Qistance, in time he grew accustomed to her visits and 
indeed came to like them. They satisfied his passion for 
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emptj’’ talk; he managed to indulge in it even when by 
himself, apropos of various bills and accounts, but to talk 
twaddle witli dear friend mamma was far more pleasant. 
When tlie}' met tliej'' talked from morning till night and 
were never weary of it. The}* spoke of ever3d:hing, of what 
the har\’’ests used to be in the old days and what tliej^ were 
now, of how the landowners used to live before and how 
they were li\’ing at present ; of pickled cuciunbers not being 
the same as the}'' used to be — ^perhaps because salt was 
better in the old days. 

The advantage of these conversations was that they 
flowed like water and were easily forgotten; consequently 
they could be renewed endlessty with as much interest as 
though they were completely new. . 

YevprcLxeya sat with them while they talked; itona 
Petro\'na had gro^vn so fond of her that she could no 
her out of her sight. Sometimes, tired of talking, ree 
sat down to play cards, and sat till late at night p 
'fools.' Thev had tried to teach Ye\praxeya dummy-whist, 
but she could not understand it. The huge 0 o\ } ovo 
house seemed to come to life on such evenings, ig 
showed in all the windows, shadows fhtte j- 

that a passer-by might think there was 
merr}^-making going on. Tea, coffe^ an ^ 

were on the table all day long. Arma Petro%’na s ^ 
merrj. and rejoiced within her, and 
stayed three or four. And on her vay ac & 

she was already inventing a pretext to return as ..oon 
possible to the lure of Golovlyovo’s good hvmg. 


It was the end rf November; the 

a white shroud as far as t cold wind furrowed 

a snow-storm was raging outside, ^ ctriking 

tlte snow,,instan.ly “ ”XS'Jc h''owliu| 

ever}’thmg m its way fffle est— aU disappeared 

The ^'illage, the church, the nearest to 
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in the whirling mist of snow; a mighty roar arose from the 
old Golovtyovo garden. But in the house it was warm, light, 
and cosy. A samovar stood on the dining-table and Arina 
Petrovna, ludushka, and Yevpraxeya sat round it. A card- 
table with some shabby cards on it stood close b3^ The open 
doors of the dining-room led to the ikon-room on one side, 
all ablaze rvith the lights of the sanctuary lamps, and on the 
other to the master’s study, in which there too was a lamp 
burning before an ikon. The stufijy overheated rooms 
smelt of lamp oil and charcoal fumes from the samovar. 
Yeryuaxer’a sat opposite it, washing the cups and wiping 
them nith a tea-cloth. The samovar was making loud 
noises; it roared with aU its might and then seemed to drop 
asleep, snoring shrill\^ Clouds of steam escaped from under 
the hd, enveloping the teapot that had been standing on 
the top of the funnel for the last fifteen minutes. The 
company were talkiag. 

"TeU me now, how manj* times have ^mu been made a 
fool to-day?” Arina Petrorma asked Yevpraxeya. 

"I wouldn’t have been a fool at all, had I not given in. 
It’s for 5mur pleasure I do it,” Yevpraxej'a answered. 

"YTiat next ! I saw what sort of pleasure jmu felt when 
I kept dealing j'ou three and five cards at a time. I am not 
like PorphjTj'^ \niadiiniritch, \mu know; he spoils you and 
deals you onl}’^ one card at a time, but I have no object in 
doing that, m\' dear.” 

‘‘Vvlij’, 3'ou cheated!” 

“Now that's a thing I never do.” 

“Whom then did I catch at it? Mho wanted to pair ofi 
a seven of clubs with an eight of hearts? I saw that mj'self, 
\'ou know; I caught \'ou doing it!” 

Sajing this Yevpiaxe^^a stood up to take the teapot off 
the samovar and turned her back to Arina Petrovna. 

“WTat a back \’ou have . . . bless it!” Arina Petrovna 
said involuntaiil3'. 

“Yes, her back certainl3>^ is . . .” ludushka answered 
inechanicali3-. 
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"Alwaj^s taJking of m3>- back ... you shameless crea- 
tures! WTiat has it done to you?" 

Yevpraxeya looked right and left and smiled. Her back 
was her great asset. That morning even the old cook 
Sa.velyitch was absorbed in the contemplation of it and 
said, ‘‘\^rhat a back! A regular stove!” And she did not 
complain of him to Poiph}'iy Vladimiritch. 

Tea was poured out and the samovar made less noise. 

The snow-storm meanwhile was gro%ving worse and worse, 
a whole avalanche of snow beat against the ■window-panes 
and the -wind set up an indescribable wail in the chimney. 

"The snow-storm is in good earnest," Arina Petro'vna 
remarked. "It howls like I don't know what." 

"Well, let it. It howls, and we are drinking tea— so that's 
how it is, my friend mammal.” Poiph3uy Vladimiritch 
responded. 

"It must be dreadful to be caught in the fields by this 
sort of weather!" 

"It may be dreadful for some, but it’s right enough for 
us. Other people are out in the dark and the cold but we 
are warm and snug indoors. We sit here drinking tea with 
sugar and lovely cream and fresh lemon. And if we want a 
drop of rum in it, we can have that too." 

"Yes, but if now ...” 

“Allow me, mamma. I am sa3ung: it’s very bad out of 
doors now. No road, no path sho^ving— aU covered -with 
snow. And there are wolves too. But here \vith us it is h’ght 
and comfortable, and we are not afraid of anything. We sit 
here as snug as can be, in peace and quiet. If we want to 
have a game of cards, we can have it; if we want a drink 
of tea, we can have that too. We won't dnnk more than we 
need, but will drink just as much as we should. And why is 
this? It is because God is kind to us. If it had not been for 
Plim, for the King of Heaven, we might be wandering about 
the fields now, in the cold and the dark, dressed in some 
wretched old jerkin tied ■with a shabby belt, with bark 
shoes on our feet." 
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“Bark shoes, indeed! That’s too much of a good thing! 
After ah, we are gentlefolk! We v/ear boots, such as they 
are.” 

“But do you know, mamma, why we are gentlefolk? That 
too is because God is kind to us. If it hadn’t been for Him 
we would be sitting in a peasant hut now, %nth a lighted 
splinter instead of a candle, and not even dream of tea or 
cofiee! I’d sit there plaitmg bark shoes, you’d be warming 
up some watery cabbage soup for supper, and Yevpraxej^ 
would be weaving. . . . And perhaps, to make things 
worse, the foreman would come and tell me to turn out 
with my cart and horse. . . 

"Oh, no foreman would send one out in such weather!” 
"There’s no telling, dear friend mammal And what if it 
were needed for the Army? Maybe there is a war or a revo- 
lution somewhere, and the soldiers have to be at the place 
in time! The police superintendent told me the other daj’^ 
that Napoleon III was dead. So you may be sure the French 
win be at their tricks now! Of course our people will come 
forward too, and that means that the peasant must turn up 
with cart and horse! They won’t consider whether it’s cold 
or snowing or impassable mud; the peasant must go if he 
is told to! But they would spare people like you and me, 
and not send us out.” 

“There’s no doubt of it, God is very good to us.” 

"That’s just what I’m saying! God is everything to us, 
mamma. He gives us firewood for warmth, and lovely 
provisions for food — it’s all His doing. We fancy that we 
do it ourselves, bujing things with our money, but if we 
look at it and consider, we see it is all from Him, all from 
God. And if it were not His will, we should have nothing 
at all. I should love to have an orange now, for instance; 
I should eat one myself and treat dear friend mamma to 
one, and give one to everjhody, and I have the money to 
huj- the oranges — I have only to take it out of my pocket 
and say, ‘give me the oranges!’ But God savs ‘Woahl’ and 
here I am — in a sad plight with no oranges in sight !” 
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They all !n,it.yiird. 

"It’s all very wdi!" Vcvpraxcya remarked. "An uncle of 
min(‘ was sc-xton at Po>ochnoc, ever sucli a pious man he 
was— you'd think God might have done something for him, 
but one night he was out in the snow-storm and froze to 
death just the same." 

"That’.s just what I am saying. If God vdlls it, a man 
will freeze, and if lie doe,snT he will remain alive. And 
abotii prayer; you see, some jwayers arc acceptable and 
some arc not. Acceptable prat'crs reach their destination, 
and the not acceptable arc as good as nothing. Perhaps 
your uncle's pra\'ers were unacceptable — and so they had 
no effect.” 


*T remember in I went to Moscow — it was j ust before 
Pavel was born— -I went there in December. . . 

"Allow me, mamma. I will just finish about prayer. A 
man pray.- for evert-thing, because he needs all sorts of 
things, lie needs nice fresh butter, and good firm cabbage 
and cucumber.*, everything, in fact. Sometimes in his 
ness he a.sks even for things he doesn't need. But from on high 
God can see bettor. You ask Him for butter, and He gl^ es 
vou cabbage or onions; you arc pra}mg for and warm 
weather, and He sends you rain and had. And we must 
understand this and not repine. Last September, now, 
we kept asking God for frost to save winter crops from 
rotting, but He simph' wouldn’t give us frost— and our 

crops rotted, sure enough!” .u 

"Didn’t thev!” Arina Petro^^la echoed sjmpatheticaU} . 
"At No\dnki the pe.asants’ winter crop is simpty done tor. 
Thev’ll have to plough the land again and sowm the spnng. 

"that’s just it! We try to be clever we plot ® 
plan to do this and that, and in a single moment God turns 
in our plans and considerations into dust. Aou go g 
to tell us something that happened to }^u . 

"Did I? I believe I've forgotten! I e.xpcct it ^ 
about the same tiling— God’s goodness to us. I can t thin 
what it was, my dear.” 
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“Well, God you wtII think of it some other time. 

And while the storm is raging outside, you have some jam, 
dear mamma. These are Golovlyovo cherries! Yevpraxeya 
made the jam herself.” 

“I am ha\’ing some. To tell the truth, cherries are a rare 
treat for me nowadays. In the old days I enjoyed them 
often enough, hut now . . . You have fine cherries at 
Golovlyovo, big juicj'^ ones. At Dubrovino, do what the}' 
would, the cherri^ were never sweet enough. You did put 
some French vodka into the jam, didn’t you, Yevpraxeya r 
“Yes, of course! I did it all just as you told me. And 
I meant to ask you, when you pickle cucumbers, do you 


put any cardamom in?” 

Arina Petrovna jrandered and said, throwing up her 
hands in perplexit}*, “I don’t remember, my dear. I believe 
I did put it in. I don’t now — ^my pickling is nothing to speak 
of nowada}^. But I used to put it in. ... I am quite 
I did. VTien I come home I'll search among my recipes 
and perhaps I’ll find it. Vdien I was strong, yoii know, I 
took notice of everything — ^wrote it all do'nm. If I liked 
something that other people had, I at once asked for the 
recipe, copied it out and tried it when I came home. I once 
found out a secret, such a secret — ^the man refused to part 
with it for a thousand roubles, do what you would! And 
I gave twenty-five copecks to his housekeeper and she told 
me the whole thing !” 

“Yes, mamma, you were a true statesman in your day! 

“I don’t know about being a statesman, but I certainlj 
can thank God — did not squander what I had, but added 
to it. And here I am eating the fruits of my labour. It wus 
I, you know, planted the cherries at Golovlyovo !” 

“And I thank you for it, mamma, thank you very much. 
Eternal gratitude both for myself and for our descendants 
— that’s what I feel!” 


ludushka got up and kissed mamma’s hand. 

“And I thank you too for looking after vour mother s 
comfort! Yes, you have fine provisions, very fiuel" 
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"Oh, my provisions arc nothing to speak of. Now, yours 
in the old days, that was something like! Think of all the 
cellars you had — and not an empty comer in them!” 

“I too had good stores, that’s true; I liked to have my 
house in order. And about the cellars being so many, the 
whole tiling was on a bigger scale then, one had ten times 
as many mouths to feed as now. Take the house-serfs alone 
— one had to provide for everyone and to feed them aU. 
Cucumbers for one, kvass for another — each had a little 
and yet it mounted up to a lot altogether.” 

"Yes, those were good days and there was plenty of 
everything then. Com and frait — all grew abund^tly. 

"They manured the ground better, that s why. 

"No, mamma, it wasn’t that. It was God’s grace did it. 

I remember papa brought an apple from the garden one 
day and everj'onc maiA^elled — it was too big to go on a 


plate.” , , j 1 

“I can’t say I remember that. I know we had good ap^«, 
but I don’t remember any being the size of a plate. The 
story of them catching a carp at pubrovmo weighmg 

eighteen pounds — that’s tme enough. i, t 

"Carp and fruit too— aU was large then I remember Iva 

the gardener used to grow water-melons that big . 

ludushka thrust out his arms and pretended he coul 
not make them meet round the imaginary v a 

"Yes, water-melons too. I thev 

melons differ from year to year, my f ® J 

are plentiful and very good; other 

a bad flavour, and sometimes there ^en p, ^ 

there’s another thing to bear m mind na Crieorv 

everywhere the same. At ^ ^ berries no 

Alexandritch could never grow anything melons 

apples, no fruit, in fact, except melons. But his melons 

'’“TraS“:had God-s b,«siag for nrelo^sr 

"Why, of course. Without God’s blessing there s no doing 
anything. There’s no getting away from that. 
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Arina Petroraa had drunk two cups of tea and began 
glancing at the card-table. Yevpraxeya too was burning 
\\ith impatience to have a game of ‘fools.' But these plans 
were disturbed by Arina Petro\ma herself, because she 
suddenly recalled something. 

“I have a piece of news for j'ou,” she declared. ‘T received 
a letter from the girls yesterday.” 

"So after all this silence they have sent you word at 
last ! They must have been hard put to it ; I expect the}' 
ask for money.” 

“No, they don’t. Here, what do you think of that!” 

Arina Petrovna pulled a letter out of her pocket and gave 
it to ludushka, who read as follows; 

“Don’t send ns any more fowls and turkeys, grandmamnia- 
Don’t send us any money either, but put it in the bank. v\ e 
are not in Moscow, but at Harkov; we have gone on the 
and in the summer will drive about the fairs. I, Anninka, made 
my first appearance in Perichole and Lubinka in Pansies- ^ 
was called before the curtain several times, especially after the 
scene when Perichole comes out slightly tipsy and sings ‘I a® 

re-a-dj', I am ready, I am re-a-a-a-dy.’ Lubinka too was a great 

success. The manager pays me a hundred roubles a month, 
and I am to have the benefits of one performance at Harkov, 
and Lubinka receives seventy-five roubles a month and the 
benefits of a summer performance during the fair. Besides that, 
we get presents from officers and la^v^•ers. Only, lawyer® 
sometimes give one forged notes, so that one must be careful. 
And you, dear grandmamma, use everything you like at 
Pogorelka, we will never go back there and simply cannot 
understand how anyone can live there. Yesterday we had the 
first snow and we went driving troikas with two lawy^ers here, 
one looks just hke Plevako — a wonderfully handsome man! 
He put a glass of champagne on the top of his head and danced 
the trepak — it was lovel}-, such fun! The other is not much to 
look at, rather like Yazj’kov in Petersburg. Would j'ou believe 
it, he has so upset his imapnation with reading The CoUec!iof-_ 
of Best Ri;ssiav. Ballads and Folk Songs and has grown so neny' 
that he faints in the law courts. We spend almost every day 
in this way with lawyers or with officers. We go for drives, 
have meals in the best restaurants and don’t pay anyd-hin^ 
Don't save up anything in Pogorelka. grandmamma and bold 
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yourself to all there is — bread, and chickens, and mushrooms. 
We should be very pleased if the capital too . . . 

"Good-bye! Our friends have come — they want us to go for 
a drive again. Pet! Charmer! Good-bye! 

Anninka. 

And I too — L ubinka.” 


“Tfoo!” ludushka swore, returning Arina Petrovna the 
letter. 

She sat pondering and said nothing for a few minutes. 

"You haven’t answered them yet, mamma, have you?” 

"Not yet, the letter onl}' arrived j^esterday, and I came 
to 5mu on purpose to show it to you, and here I had almost 
forgotten it!” 

"Don’t answer them. Better not.” 

"But how can I do that? I have to account to them for 
the estate. Pogorelka is theirs, 3’OU know.” 

ludushka also pondered; some sinister plan flashed 
through his mind. 

"mat troubles me is how they can keep themselves 
straight in an evil place like that,” Arina Petrovna went on. 
"In this, sort of matters, once you make a slip there s 
no retric'i'ing a girl’s honour. You may go an w is e 


for it!” , 

"Much they care about it!” ludushka snapped back. 
“Anywaj^ a girFs honour is, one may grea 

treasure. Who would marry her if she lost it ? 

"Nowadays, mamma, they don’t care whether a man is 
their legal husband. The}^ laugh at what re igion 
us! They walk to a bush, get m^ed under it— and 

that. They caU it civil marriage. ejn 

ludushka suddenly recalled that he too was hvmg 

with a spinster of a clerical family. _ „ , 

"Sometimes, of course, if d a 

corrected himself. "If a man is still m is p . 
widower too. ... In case of necessity the law may be set 


aside!” 

"Of course ! If 


hard pressed a plover rvill sing Uke a night- 


E* 
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ingale. Even saints sinned when they were driven to it, to 
sa\’’ nothing of us, sinners.” 

“That’s just it. Do you know what I would do if I were 
you?” 

"Ad%i£e me, dear; teh me.” 

“I should ask them to give you a deed of trust for 
Pogorelka.” 

Arina Petrovna glanced at him in alarm. 

‘‘But I have one as it is for managing the estate,” she 
said. 

‘‘Not only for managing it, but for selling or mortgaging 
it — so that you could do what j on liked with it in fact . - • 
Alina Petrovna looked down and said nothing. 

‘‘Of course it’s a matter that wants thinking over. Think 
about it, mamma!” ludushka insisted. 

But Arina Petrovna was silent. Although in her old age 
her mind had grown rather duU, she felt distinctly uncom- 
fortable about ludushka’s insinuations. She was afraid of 
him; she was sorry to lose Golovlyovo with its warmth, 
comfort, and plenty-, but at the same time she fancied it 
w'as not for nothing he spoke of a deed of trust and that 
it was a new snare for her. The atmosphere grew' so tense 
that she wished she had not foolishly shown him the letter. 
Fortunately, Yevpraxejn came to the rescue. 

“Well, are we going to play cards?” she asked. 

“Let us, let us!” Arina Petrovna hastened to answer, 
quickl\- getting up from her seat. But on the way to the 
card-table another thought struck her. 

“Do you know what date it is to-day?” she asked 
Porphyry Vladimiritch. 

“Twenty-third of November, mamma,” ludushka an- 
sv.-ered rvith surprise. 

“Twenty-third— j-es, but do you remember what hap- 
pened on the twenty-third? I expect you forgot about the 
requiem?” 

Porph\-iy' ATadimiritch turned pale and crossed himself. 
“Good heavens! How dreadful!” he exclaimed. “But was 
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it really on the twenty-third? Wait a minute, I’ll look in 
the calendar.” 

A few minutes later he brought the calendar and found 
in it a sheet of paper with the words: "November 23. The 
anniversarj' of my dear son Wadimir's death. Rest, dear 
ashes, till the j oyous mom ! and pray for your papa, who Avill 
on that day, without fail, have a mass and a requiem 
service said for you.” 

“There’s a nice how do you do!” Porphyry Vladimiritch 
said. "Ah, Volodya, Volodya! you bad, naughty son! You 
can’t be pra3nng for your papa if God makes him lose his 
memory like that! Vdiat are we to do, mamma? 

"There’s nothing so veiy dreadful in it— you can have 
the service to-morrow just as well. Well have the m^s 
and the requiem, all as it should be. It s all my au , 
forgetful old creature that I am! I came here on purpose 
to remind you, but I forgot aU about it on the way. 

"Oh, dear, dear! Good thing at least that the sanctu^ 
lamps are lit in the ikon-room! It was quite an mspiration 
on my part. It isn't a holiday to-day-they ve sunply been 
left burning since Our Lady’s festival—^ is mom 
Yevpraxeya came and asked me. Shall pu e • 
And it was just as though something ha ^ . 

thought for a moment and said, Don pnnt i” 

them bum, bless them!’ And now I see w a 1 ra ' , , 

"Yes it’s a eood thing that the ikon-lamps are g 
It’s a rehef to one’s mind, anyivay VOiere -e you^°-J 
to sit? Will you deal to me, or agamgive an easy 

it to your fine lad}'^?” , ,, , v, 

"I don’t really know, mamma, whe er • , 

"VTiy ever not? Sit doivn! God v °p^ulness That 
didn’t do it intentionally but from .j, 

happens even to the service for him, 

daylight, go to massed h^e a r q^^ 

all in the proper fashion. His so 

friends and relatives remember him, 

iviU be at rest because we shall have done our duty. 
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there! And you mustn’t grieve, my dear — I always say 
that: you won’t bring your son back to life by grieving, 
and besides, it’s a sin against God.” 

ludushka was convinced by these words and said, kissing 
his mamma’s hand: 

“Ah, mamma, mammal You have a heart of gold, really 1 
If it weren’t for you, where would I be now' ? I would have 
been simply lost! Done for!” 

PorphjT}' Vladimiritch gave orders about the following 
day’s ceremony and they all sat dow'n to cards. They played 
one game, then another. Arina Petrovna grew hot and w'as 
indignant w'ith ludushka for dealing Ye\'praxeya only one 
card at a time. In between the games ludushka indulged 
in memories about his dead son. 

"And how' aSectionate he was!” he said. “He would 
never take an 3 dhing w'ithout perrmssion. If he w'anted a 
piece of paper, he w'ould ask, ‘May I take a piece of paper, 
papa?’ — ‘Take some, dear.’ Or: ‘Would you be so kind, 
papa, to have some carp fried in sour cream for lunch to-day? 
— ^‘Certainly, dear.’ Ah, Volodya, Volodya! You were a 
good boy in every w'ay, but it was naughty of you to leave 
your papa!” 

A few more games W'ere played; more memories foUow'ed. 
"And w'hat suddenly came over him I can’t make out! 
He lived nicely and quietly, a joy to his father, all serene — 
nothing could be better! And suddenly — bang! And just 
think of the sin of it! Only consider, mamma, what he 
presumed to do — taking his own life, the gift of our Heavenly 
Father! And why? MTiat for? V^at was amiss? Was it 
for lack of money? I never keep back anj'one’s salary'; not 
even my enemies can bring this against me. But if you 
thought you hadn’t enough, I couldn’t help that, my bo)'. 
Papa’s money doesn’t come to him easily! If you are badly 
ofi, you must cut do^vn your needs. You can’t always have 
things s^veet and tasty — at times you must have them plain 
and sour 1 Yes, my dear boy ! Here, your papa was hoping 
to receive some monej' this morning, but the stew'ard came 
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and said, 'The Teqicnka peasants haven’t paid their rent!’ 
Well, there was nothing for it, I wrote a petition to the 
magistrate. Ah, Volodya, Volodya! You are a naughty boy! 
You’ve forsaken your papa, left him alone in the world!” 

As the game grew more lively, his reminiscences grew 
more and more touching. 

‘‘And how intelligent he was! I remember he lay ill \vith 
measles — he wasn’t more than seven at the time — and when 
his mother came up to him he said, ‘Mother, it’s only Mgels 
that have wings, isn’t it ?’ She said, ‘Yes, onl}^ angels. Why, 
then, did papa have \vings when he came into the room 
just now?’ ” 

At last they had a wonderful game: ludushka was made 
‘a fool’ altliough he had eight cards, including the ace, the 
king, and the queen of trumps. There was much laughter 
and teasing, in which ludushka joined benevolent 
Amidst the general merriment Arina Petrovna sud en y 

grew still and listened. . , 

‘‘Shh! Be quiet! There's someone coming! sde sma. 
ludushka and Yevpraxeya listened also but coul no ear 

anjdhing. , 

"I teU you, there’s someone coming! There . . • ? ^ , 
hear? The Avind blew this Avay suddenly. . . • i-is • 

there’s someone coming and quite near now. , „ 

AU began to listen again, and this time the)^ ^ 
distant sound of bells that the vdnd sometimes , 

and then carried away again. Some five mmu es p 
the bell could be heard quite clearly; then there we 

“ ‘mJyotg masterl Pyotr Porphyryitch has cornel” was 

^"SduThka! white as a sheet, got up from his chair and 

stood as though rooted to the spot. , . father’s 

Petenka wjked in somewhat listleKly. 
hand, then his grandmother’s, ot 

sat dotvn. He was a uniform. This 

twenty-five, dressed in an ofiicer s t 5 
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was aH one could say about him, and luduslika himself 
hardly knew more than that. The relations between the 
father and the son could not even be called strained — ^they 
were simply non-existent, so to speak. ludushka knew from 
his passport that this man was his son, to whom he had 
on certain dates to send a definite allowance, the amount 
of which he himself had fixed, and from whom in return 
he had the right to claim respect and obedience. Petenka 
for his part knew that he had a father who could always 
give him a bad time. He liked coming to Golovlyovo well 
enough, especially since he had received his commission— 
not because he enjoyed talking to his father, but because 
everyone who has no conscious purpose in fife instinctively 
yearns for his native place. This time, however, he ob\nously 
came because of some urgent need, and consequently he 
did not show a single sign of the j o jdul surprise that generally 
marks a prodigal son’s return to his ancestral home. 

Petenka was disinclined to talk. To his father's exclama- 
tions — ^‘This is indeed a siuprise! You have played us a 
trick, my boy! I was wondering who on earth could be 
driving about this time of night — and here it’s you!’ — ^he 
said nothing, and sometimes smiled a forced smile. To the 
question, ‘Vdiatever made you think of coming?’ he 
answered almost crossly ; 

“I just thought of it and came, that’s ah." 

“Well, thank you, thank you, for remembering your father, 

I am delighted to see jnu! I expect you thought of your 
old grandmother too?’’ 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Wait a minute, perhaps you remembered that it was 
your brother Volddenka’s anniversaiy to-day?” 

“Yes, I thought of that too.” 

This kind of conversation -went on for about half an hour, 
and one could not make out whether P&tenka meant what 
he said or spoke at random. And so, patient as ludushka 
was about his children's indifierence, he could not resist 
sajnng at last: 
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"You aren’t particularly amiable, my boy! No one could 
say you were an affectionate son!” 

Had Petenka said nothing and received his fathers 
remark with meekness, or, better still, had he kissed his 
papa’s hand and said, "Excuse me, kind papa, I am tired 
after the journey” — aU would have been well. But Petenka 
behaved most ungraciously. 

‘T am evidently made that way,” he answered rudety, 
as though to say, 'Leave me alone, for heaven s sake ! 
Porph5Ty Vladimiritch felt so hurt, so hurt that he 

simply coidd not restrain himself. 

"And to think of all the trouble I have taken for your 
sake!” he said bitterly. "Even as I sit here I never stop 
thinking of how to arrange it aU neatly and nicely, so a 
everyone should be snug and comfortable an ^ 
poverty or distress. . . . And you two always tne o 'eep 
away from me!” 

"How do you mean — 'you two’? , tr i 

"Well, I’H spealc of you only . • though Volod) 

just the same, God rest his soul.” 

"But I am very grateful to you! crmtitude 

"I don’t see any gratitude in either of you. bo g 

no affection, nothing!” . . ,, .. .,11 Rntwhv 

"I amnot of an aff ectionate disposition that s aU. But why 

do you keep speaking of us both? My ro er j 

"Yes, he is dead, God punished him. wap 
disobedient children. And yet I ' o ' 
disobedient, but I stiU think of him. 
we’U have mass said for him arid a ^*1“ , 

wongedme, but I remember ray du ^ 2^.^ than 

we coming to! A son has no sooner p ^ime! 

he begins to snort at htal « ‘teg ^ 

Going to Golovlyovo in the old daj^ „mher King Dawd, 
I^t fwonty^il^s of the journey ,0 

O Lord, and all his meekness! But ma^ ^ 

ask-she’ll tell you. And now-I can t make i 
make it out!” 
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“Nor can I. I have come quietlj', Idssed your hand in 
greeting, I am not doing anything to and sit drinking 
tea, and if you give me supper, I’D. have supper too. VTi}' 
are you making ail this fuss?” 

Arina Petrovna sat in her armchair, and it seemed to her 
as though she vrere listening to a familiar stor 3 ' that had 
begun she could not remember how long ago. The book 
had been closed, one would have thought, and yet it kept 
opening on exactly the same page as before. She saw quite 
well, howe\*er, that such a meeting betvreen the father and 
the son boded nothing good and felt called upon to inter- 
cede and say a few conciliatory words. 

"There, there, 3 ’ou turkey-cocks!” she said, trjn’ng to 
speak playfully. “The}* have no sooner met than the}’' begin 
to fight! The way thej* go for each other, dear me! There 
will be feathers flying in the air directly! A-ah, how very 
wrong! You had better sit still, my’ dears, and talk to each 
other nicely, and then it will be a pleasure for an old woman 
like me to listen to you! You m'ust give in, Petenka! Yon 
must alwa 5 *s give in to your father, my dear, because he is 
your father. If sometimes you may tbiTik he is hard on you, 
y’ou must submit cheerfully and respectfully, because yon 
are his son. The bitter may’ turn into sweet, you know, and 
you’ll be the gainer. And yrou. Porphyry \Tadimrritch, must 
be considerate. He is your son, and yoimg and used to 
comfort. He has driven fifty miles over rough roads and 
snowdrifts : he is tired and cold and sleepv ! We have finished 
tea, so tell them to give us supper and 'then we’U go to 
rest. That’s the thing to do, my* dear! We’E each go to oiff 
rooms, say our prayers and feel at peace. With God’s help 
sleep will drive away any bad thoughts we may have had, 
and^ to-morrow we’ll get up early and pray for the deceased. 
V e llhear mass, have arequiem service sung, and then come 
home and talk. And after ha\'inghad arest evervone^vill tell 
hisstory properly. You,Petenka,%vmteUusahoutPeteishui^. 
and you. Porphyry, about your life in the country. And now 
-et *us have supper and, with God's blessing — ^to bed.” 
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This admonition had effect, not because there was any- 
thing really con\dncing in it, but because ludushka saw 
that he really had gone too far, and that it was best to end 
the day peaceably. He got up. kissed his mamma s hand, 
thanked her for ‘ghung him a lesson,' and ordered supper 
to be served. The meal passed in gloomy silence. 

The dining-room was deserted; all had retired. The house 
was gradually growing quiet; dead stillness crept 
room to room, reaching at last the stronghold in w ic 
the routine life of the day persisted longest— that is, the 
master’s study. ludushka finished the allotted mm er o 
genuflexions he had long been counting before t e i ons 


and went to bed also. 

He lay in bed, but he could not go to sleep. He was au ax 
that his son’s arrival betokened something unusua , an 
kinds of tri\dal admonitions were already spnngmg ^ip 
his mind. The advantage of these admonitions was 
fitted any occasion and did not express ^ ® , 

of thought. They required no grammatical^ form, n 
of syntax. They accumulated in the mind in the shape of 
disconnected aphorisms and sUpped off 
selves just as tiiey came. Whenever someth^ 

ordinary happened, these the turmoil 

ludushka’s mind and not even sleep c 

of his thoughts. mass of 

ludushka could not go to sleep, m - .j gpgaidng, 
empty words seemed to crowd ^Particularly trouble 

Petenka’s mysterious amval did no p knew that 

him, for he rvas always ready ^ ^.^Tmake 

noUdtie could catch him mawar uieauhigless 

the slightest deviation from, th as in a net. 

precepts that entangled him ^ for him: the 

Sorrow and joy, love md hate, something dead that 
whole world was in his e}^es mer y ^ endless 

simply provided one mth ^ sorrow when Volodya 

flow of talk. There was cause for rem so ^^,^5 

committed suicide, but ludushka r 
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a very sad affair that lasted for two years. For two whole 
years Volodya had tried to bear up ; at first he "was proud 
and determined not to ask his father’s help: then he w^eak- 
ened and began to beg, to argue, to threaten. . . . And 
he always received in answer some ready-made precept 
that was like a stone given to a hungrj^ man. It is hard to 
say whether ludushka imderstood that it was stone and 
not bread, but in any case he had nothing else to offer and 
he gave his stone as the onl}' gift he could provide. When 
Volodya shot himself, he mote doum the date of his death 
in the calendar and promised to have mass and a requiem 
service sung for him every year on November 23rd. And 
when, in spite of aU, some inner voice seemed vaguely to 
mutter to him at times that sohnng family quarrels by 
means of suicide was, to say the least of it, a rather doubt- 
ful procedure, he immediately produced a whole series of 
ready-made aphorisms, such as ‘God punishes disobedient 
children.’ ‘Pride goes before a fah,’ etc. — and put his mind 
at rest. 

It was the same thing now. There was no doubt that 
something bad had happened to Petenka, but he. Porphyry 
Golovl5'ov, must at all costs rise above any such eventuali- 
ties. You don’t gather grapes from thistles; as you made 
your bed so you must lie on it; you called the time, now 
you must pay the piper ; yes, that was it — this was precisely 
what he would sajr the next day, whatever his son might 
teU him. But what if Petenka, like Volodya, refused to take 
a stone instead of bread? MTiat if he too. . . . ludushka 
banished the thought as coming from the evil one. He 
turned over from side to side trying to go to sleep, but 
sleep he could not. As soon as he began to drop off, he 
suddenl}’ found himself sa3dng: ‘It’s no use crying for the 
moon,’ 'you must cut your coat according to your cloth . • • 
now I . . . and you, you see . . . you are in too great a 
hurrj', and you know the proverb — Hurry' is no use except 
for catching fleas.’ Empty' words seemed to be all round 
him, creeping up to him, closing in upon him. ludushka 
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could not sleep under the burden of trite phrases in which 
he hoped to t^e refuge the next da}^ 

Petenka could not sleep either, though he was tired enough 
after the journey. He had something on his mind, and that 
could only be settled here at Golovtyovo, but he did not 
know how to tackle the business. To tell the truth, Peten 'a 
knew very well that his case was hopeless, tliat the 
Golovlyovo would merely mean fresh unpleasantness, u 
there is in every man an obscme instinct of self-preserv a ^ 
that ovemiles his conscious mind and eggs him on o trj 
every possible means of escape. And so Petenka came, u 
instead of bracing himself to endure it ^ 
quarrelled with his father from the first. bread 

of his visit? Would the miracle of turning stone mto 

Wo^^d it not have been simpler to have taken ^ 
and said, holding it to his temple: ‘Gentlemen , ^ j. 
worthy to wear your uniform! I haw sqnan 
ment’s money and so I pass a stem but jus 
myself!’ — ^bang! And all woidd have ^ .'.__Yes, 

deceased, lieutenant Golovlyov is stmc ' o . , His 

that would have been decisive and • • • P vouhavebeen 
comradeswould have said: , ct Jr But instead 

carried away, but you were a noble eiia^^cie ever^-one 
of acting in that way he had let thmgs S ^ ^ j ^ off 
came to^know what he had done-and he had been^ 

for a certain number of days to ^ purpose- 

and then leave the regunent. It ^ just 

which meant a shameful end to norfectlv sure of 

begun — ^that he came to Golovl}OV , p 
receiving a stone instead of bread. do 

But perhaps somethmg woul jujglit 

happen sometimes. . . • The G - ^ in its place 

vanish suddenly and a new Golo } die . . • 

in which he . . . Not that his fa ^ ^ change. . ■ • 

should he?— but simply . - • ^ ^ to the rescue— 

And perhaps his grandmother would come 
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she had money of course! When she heard that he was in 
trouble she might suddenly give it to him! Take it, and 
go, she would say, hurry back before your time is up! And 
he would dash along, hurrying the drivers and just managing 
to get to the station in time — and arrive at his regiment 
two hours before he was duel "Well done, Golovlyov!’’ his 
comrades would say. "Your hand, noble young man, and 
let us forget the past!” And he would not merely stay on 
in his regiment but be made a first-lieutenant and then a 
captain, and an aide-de-camp {he had alreadj'^ been the 
regiment’s treasurer), and at last, on the day of the regi- 
mental jubilee. . . . 

Ah, if only the night would pass! To-morrow . . . well, 
to-morrow, come what may! But what he w’ould have to 
listen to! WTrat wouldn’t his father say to him! Though 
why to-morrow ? He stUl had another day before him. . • - 
He had stipulated for two days on purpose that he might 
have time to persuade his father, to touch his heart. . • • 
Touch his heart, indeed! Not much chance of that, damn 
it. . . . 

At this point his thoughts grew completely muddled and 
faded away one after another into the fog of sleep. A quarter 
of an hour later Golovlyovo was plunged in profound 
slumber. 

The whole household was up early the next morning. All 
went to church except Petenka, who stayed at home under 
the pretext of being tired after the journey. After hearing 
mass and the requiem service they came home. Petenka 
went up as usual to Idss his father’s hand, but ludushka 
ga've him his hand sideways and everj^one noticed that he 
did not even bless his son. They had tea and ate the tradi- 
bonal fromenty ; ludushka walked about gloomily, shuffling 
his feet; he avoided conversation, kept sighing and folding 
IS hmds in sign of inward prayer, and did not even glance 
^t his son. Petenka looked uncomfortable and smoked 
ci^^ette after cigarette in silence. Instead of impro^’ing 
during the night, the strained atmosphere of the da}' before 
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grew so much worse that Arina Petrovna was alarmed and 
decided to find out from Yevpraxeya whether anything had 
happened. 

“What's the matter with them that they look at each 
other like enemies all the morning?” she asked. 

“How should I loiow! I don’t ask them questions.’ 

“Is it because of you, I wonder? Perhaps my grandson 
is after you?” 

“my should he be ? Simply, he waylaid me in the passage 
this morning, and Porphyry Vladimiritch saw it ! 

“H’m, so that’s what it is!” 

And indeed in spite of his desperate position Petenka had 
behaved with his usual frivolity. He too admired Yevpr^ 
eya’s powerful back and decided to tell her so. It was wi 
this purpose, really, that he stayed awa}' from c ur , 
hoping that -Yevpraxeya. as the housekeeper, would remam 
at home also, men aU was quiet in the house he t^w 
his coat over his shoulders and hid in the passage. ' 
three minutes later the door from the passage 0 e 
room opened with a bang and ^e-'^raxeya appe^e 
end of the passage holding a tray with a f res ^ , • 

ring for breakfast. But Petenka had har^y ^ ^ 
her a good slap between her shouldf-blad^ and ^ y 
word, that’s something like a back! when ^ e ’ 
door opened and his father’s figure appeare m 

“If you have come here to play yo^ Jka 

scoundrel. I’ll have you thrown do^yn the stairs, 
said in a voice of indescribable malice. unflerstood 

Petenka, of course, disappeared “j;; f ' “pSy to 

well enough that the morning s mis ap w 
improve hi chances, and so he deaded to 

day, putting oil the y, fatlier's irritation 

the meantime he did nothmg to aU y e ij5|,.^vavimagm- 

and behaved in the most thoughtless an 

able. He smoked continuously, regar of smoke 

his father ostentatiously waved away throwing 

with which he filled the room. Then ne k p 
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idiotically tender glances at Yevpraxe3*a, who ans^vercd 
them with a kind of v.t\’ smile — and Indushka noticed 
that too. 

The day dragged on. Arina Petro\‘na tried to have a 
game of fools -svith Ye\'praxe\m, but it was not a success. 
No one felt inclined to pla\’ or talk and even the usual 
triwalities did not come into their minds, though they each 
had such a rich store of them. Dinner came at last, but at 
dinner too all were silent. After dinner Arina Petrovna 
thought of going back to Pogorelka, but ludushka was 
positively alarmed at his kind friend mamma’s intention. 

"VTi\-, bless ^'ou! V'ould \-ou leave me alone with this . . - 
bad son?” he exclaimed. “No, no, no! You mustn’t think 
of it! I won’t let 3‘ou go!” 

“But what is it? VTiat has happened? Tell me!” she 
asked. 

“Nothing has happened j'et, but you’ll see. . . . No, 
please don’t leave me! I'd rather \'ou were here when. . ■ • 
It’s not for nothing he has cornel So if anjdhing happens, 
you be witness!” 

Arina Petro\ma shook her head and decided to sta}'. 
After di n ner Porphyry t^adimiritch went to have a nap, 
having first sent Ye\'praxeya to the village priest’s. Arina 
Petrovna also went to her room and dozed in an armchair. 
Petenka thought this an opportune moment to try his luck 
.iLIi grandmamma and went in to her. 

ASTiat is it, have you come to have a game of fools with 
■ the old woman?” Arina Petrovna asked. 

’No, grand m a mm a, I have come on business.” 

"tVeli, tell me what it is.” 

After hesitating for a moment Petenka blurted out 
suddenly; “I’ve gambled away government money, grand- 
mamma.” 

pie shock made Arina Petrovna see dark, 
lluch^” she asked in a frightened voice, looking at him 
ivith a fixed stare. 

“Three thousand.” 
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A moment’s silence followed; Arina Petrovna glanced 
anxiously from side to side as though hoping for help to 
arrive. ' ' . . 

"And do 3^ou know that you may have to go to Sibena 
for that?” she brought out at last. 

"I know.” 

“Ah, you poor boy!” 

"I was wondering if you could lend me e monej , 

grandmamma. . . . I would give you good interest for it. 

Arina Petrovna was quite frightened. 

"What are you talking about!” she said m a flu^. 
"I only have enough money left for rny ^ 

requiems! I couldn’t keep myself if it werra 0 
granddaughters and these visits to my son. 0, > 

Leave me in peace, I beg jmu! You know, j^ou 

well draw blood from a stonel I was 

yorfaSersrf .e* « 

respectfully— say : ‘This is J | i| smHe, kiss 

fooHsh I got into trouble. . . • ^ | tears— he likes 

his hand, go on yonr knees g^ar son." 

that — and he’ll untie his purse-slring \3Tiat if you 

"You think I'd better try? Wmt a fte 

were to say to him, grandmamma, ^ afraid of J^our 
money, I'h onrse youl’ He has always been afraid 

cursing him.” ,■ 1 vnn can ask hiiii 

e, why should I c-se himn ou e^ 


"Come, come, why siiouia 1 ^ it ^von t 

without my doing that. Beg hun, • ,-3 your father! 

hurtyouJgodovmonyoim^ees^ 

And he too voU see Uo as r akimbo, 

Petenka walked about the stopped and said: 

though thinking things over; at as an'S’vW. I 

"No, ifs no use. He ^on’t ™ 3UI, he 

crack mj?^ head beating it agam 
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v.'ouldn’t give it me. He might, if you threatened to curse 
him. . . . Well, what am I to do, grandmamma?” 

“I really don’t know. Try — ^you maj* soften him. But how 
could 5‘ou do an\dhing so desperate? It’s no joke gamhhng 
away government money! Had an3'one put you up to it. 

"I just went and did it, that’s Ml. Well, if v'ou have no 
mone\- of j'our own, give me some of m3* cousins’ 1” 

‘‘I'U- dear, think what 3*00 are sa3TngI How can I give you 
the orphans’ money? No, please spare me, I beg you! Bon t 
talk to me about it, for Christ’s sake!” 

‘ ‘So you won’t ? It’s a pit3*. I would give 3*ou good interest 
on it. Would 3*ou lilie to have 5 per cent, a month? No? 
Well, then, a 100 per cent, at the end of the 3'ear!” 

"Don’t 3*ou tempt me!” Arina Petrovna waved him off. 
“Leave me alone, for Christ’s sake! Your papa might hear 
and think that I put 3*ou up to it! Oh, dear, dear! I 'vras 
going to have a rest and had )ust dozed o2 in fact, and 
here he comes to an old woman like me vdth such a business ! 

“Oh, vet}’’ well. Ill go awa3^ So 3*ou cannot ? Excellent. 
Like good relatives! For the sake of three thousand 3'our 
grandson ivill have to go to Siberia. Don’t forget to have a 
service s*ang to bless me on the way !” 

Petenka banged the door and went out of the room. One 
of his frivolous hojies had failed him — ^what was he to do 
now.'’ The onl3* thing that remained was to make a dean 
breast of it to his father. And mavbe . . . perhaps some- 
thing ... 

I U go at once and make an end of it !” he said to himself. 
Or no . . . no, wh3' should I do it to-da3*? Something 
might turn up . . . though what could it be? Yes, better 
ivait till to-morrow. . . . An3’wa3' I have to-dav*. Yes, let 
it be to-morrow! I'll speak to him and go awa3’’.” 

He decided on that; the next da3^ was to settle it alL 

-Mter his explanation Avith his grandmother time dragged 
on more slowh* than ever. Arina Petrovna became subdued 
^ter learning the reason of Petenka's visit. ludushka tried 
to draw her out, but seeing that she had something on her 
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mind, relapsed into silence. Petenka too did nothing but 
smoke. At supper Porphyry ^^adimiritch turned to him 
with the question: 

“Will you teU us, at last, why you have honoured us 
with your \’isit?” 

“I’ll tell you to-morrow,’’ Petenka answered sullenly. 


PStenka got up early after an almost sleepless night. The 
same double-edged thought pursued him the thoug t a 
began with the hope, ‘lAIaybe he’ll give it me !’ ^d mvanably 
ended with the question, ‘Why ever have I “me here. 
It may be that he did not understand his father, but he 
certainly did not know of a single feeling, of asmgle weakne^ 
in him on which one might play in order to attain one s 
object. He merely felt that in his father s presence he 
face to face wth something slippeiy an m c ^ / 
knowing at which end to begin or how o pu ^ 

him made Petenka uneasy, if e 

had been so since his childhood. As far ^ . 

remember it had always seemed better to abandon a pl^ 
altogether than to submit it to his father s decision. It w^ 
the same thing now. How was he to begm? V^Tiat should 

he say? Oh, why had he come! ^ 

He felt wretched. But smce he h up his 

he knew that somethmg | wWspering something 

courage he buttoned his “at an h p 

to himself on the way, walked ^ 

his father’s study. and readily 

ludushka was at his prayers. H P j-ayed not 
devoted several hours a day jnto communion 

because he loved God or ^oped afraid of the 

TOth Him through prayer, but because 
devil and hoped that God wou ^ ^jj^roughly mastered 
knew a number of prayers an^d 

the technique of prai^g— that 1 y- ys 
move his lips and look up to 
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hands and when to raise them, when to show feeling and 
when to stand sedately, crossing himself occasionally. His 
eyes and nose turned red and watered at appropriate 
moments indicated by devotional practice. But prayer did 
not regenerate him, ^d not purify his feelings or bring m 
a single ray of light into his dull existence. He could go on 
prajnng and perfo rmin g all the necessary movements, and 
at the same time be looking out of the vnndow to see if 
anyone went to the cellar without permission, etc. Prayer 
was for him a thing apart sufficient unto itself and not in 
the least connected with life as a whole. 

Vffien Petenka came in, Porphjny Vladimiritch was 
kneeling, with uplifted arms. He did not change his position 
but merely waved one hand to show that it was not yet 
time. Petenka settled down to wait in the dining-room 
where the table was already set for breakfast. The half-hour 
he spent there seemed to him an eternity, especially as he 
was comdnced that his father kept him waiting on purpose. 
The assumed courage rvith which he had armed himself 
gradually gave w’ay to vexation. At first he sat still, then 
walked up and down the room, and at last began to whistle 
a tune. As he did so, the study door opened slightly and 
ludushka’s angry voice said; 

Those who want to whistle may go and do it in the 
stables.” 

A few rninutes afterwards PorphjTy 'Saadimiritch came 
out, all in black and wearing a clean shirt, as though for 
some solemn occasion. His face had a serene and gentle 
expression, breathing of joy and humilitv as though he had 
just had some holy experience. He went up to his son, 
blessed and kissed him. 

“Good morning, dear,” he said. 

"Good morning!” 

How did you sleep? Was jmur bed comfortable? Hid 
any bugs or fleas disturb you?” 

“Thank you. I slept.” 

Mr eU, if you slept, thanks be to God. One doesn’t sleep 
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anywhere so sweetly as under the parental roof. I know it 
from my o\vn experience; I might be ever so comfortable 
in Petersburg, but I never slept there as sweetly as at 
Golovlyovo. It’s like being rocked in a cradle. Well, what 
shaU we do: have breakfast first, or have you something 


to say to me now?” . . , c 

‘‘No, let us talk first. I have to leave m six horns from 

now, and you may need time to think things ewer. 

"Very well. But I teU you straight, my boy, I never thiij 
things over. I always have my answer ready. , , 

for what is right— have it, I never refuse what is ng^ 
It may be hard for me sometimes, and more „„„„{■ 
manage, but if I am asked to do what is right I cW 
refuse — ^it isn’t my nature. But if you ask for w a . 

you must take no for an answer. I may e . J 

but I'll refuse! There are no subterfuges about me A 
1 am a plain man. Well, come to the s u y, y 
I’ll listen. Let’s hear what you ha^ve to say . ^j^^ch 
When they came into the study Porp ^ 

left the door slightly ajar, tmd te fff 
offering his son a chair, '^'’dking P a 

room. He seemed to know by ^stmet that 
tickHsh business and that it wp far easier to 

discuss such matters while moving a ou . gj-planation 
eonceal one's expression and to ^ ^ 

if it took too nnpieasant a turn. And tie dOT ^ 

made it possible to call in witness^, gining-rconi 
Yevpra.xeya would be sure to come into the dmmg 

^nave gambled , away governm»t^-ey. papa.” 
P^tenka said dully, without any P^^ ™ , ggg that his lips 
ludushka was silent and one co r-.-mcelf as was his 
twitched. Then he began to whisper to hunselJ 

"'°?'lost three thousand," th?«nse 

don't return the money the day f “ ‘f” 
quences may be very impleasant or 
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"Well, return it!” Porpiiyry Madimiritcli said amiably. 
The father and the son made a few tours of the room in 
silence. Petenka wanted to explain fttrther bat felt a spasm 
in his throat. 

"But where am I to get the money?” he brought out at 
last. 

”I don’t know t-oar resources, my dear. You mast have 
reckoned on something when }*ou were gambling with 
gcrremment money and you must pay out of that.” 

‘TTou Imow perfectit' well that in such cases one doesn’t 
do anj- reckoning.” 

'T know nothing about it, my dear. I have never played 
cards — except for a game of fools with mamma, just to 
amuse the old lady. And don’t yon mix me up in your dirty 
aSairs. Let us go and have breakfast instead. We’ll drink 
tea and sit quietly and perhaps tali: of something, only, 
for Girist’s sake, not of this.” 

ludnshka made for the door, intending to slip into the 
dining-room, but Petenka stopped him. 

“But excuse me,” he said. “I must find some wav out of 
thisfixl” 

ludushka smiled and looked Petenka in the face. 

“You must, dear!” he agreed. 

“Then help me!” 

“-Ah, that’s a dinerent matter. You certainly must find 
some way out — you are right there — ^but how are you to 
do it is none of my business!” 

“But why don’t you want to help me?” 

'Ta the first place because I have no monev to cover up 
your dirty afiairs, and secondly because it simply has 
nothing to do with me. You’ve got yourself into a scrape 
you must get yourself out or it. You’ve made your 
bed and you must lie on it. That’s how it is, my dear. I 
have t>^un bv telling you, vou know, that if vou ask for 
what is right 

T know, 1 know. You have plenty of words for all 
occasions.” 
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‘‘\Vait with your impertinence, let me finish. I'll prove 
to you in a minute tiiat they are not mere words. 

And so, I have said to you just now; if you ask for what is 
right and proper— vei3' my dear, I am always ready to 

satisfy you! But if 5'ou come mth an absurd request — ^j^ou 
must excuse me, my boy! I have no money for your nasty 
affairs, no, no, no! And I shall not have any, let me teU 
you! Don’t you dare to say that these are ‘mere words’ — 
you’ll see, the}’ come verj' near to deeds!” 

"But just think what will happen to me!" 

"It will all be as God \vills!” ludushka answered, slightly 
raising his hands and glancing sideways at the ikon. 

The father and the son made a few more tours round the 
room. ludushka \valked reluctantty, as though complaining 
that his son held him prisoner. Petenka walked behind, 
with his arms akimbo, biting his moustache and smiling 
nerv'ously. 

‘T am the only son you have left,” he said. “Don’t forget 
that.” 

“God took from Job ail he had, m}’- dear, and yet he did 
not repine, but onl}^ said, ‘God has given, God has taken 
away — God’s wll be done.’ So that’s the way, my boy." 

“It was God took Job’s children, but witli you it’s your 
o^m doing. Volodya . . .” 

“I think you are beginning to talk nonsense.” 

“No, it isn't nonsense, it's the truth. Everj'body knows 
that Volod}^ . . 

“No, no, no! I won’t listen to your absurdities. I've had 
enough. You have said what you had to sa}’’. I have given 
you my answer. And now let us go and have breakfast. 
Wll sit and talk, then have a meal and a drink to set you 
off on 5'our journey — and God speed to you. I'ou see how 
kind God is to you! The snow-storm has stopped and tte 
roads are better. You’ll drive along at your ease, jiget3’-jig, 

and find yourself at the station in no time.” 

“But listen, I beg jmu! If there’s a spark of feeling in 
you ...” 
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“No, no, no ! We won’t speak of it! Let ns go to the dining- 
room: I expect mamma wants her cup of tea. It doesn’t 
do to keep an old lady waiting.’’ 
ludushka turned sharply and almost ran to the door. 
“You may go or stay, hut I won’t leave this conversation !’’ 
Petenka called after him. "It will be worse for you if we 
talk before other people!” 
ludushka turned hack and faced his son. 

“VTiat do you want of me, you scoundrel? Speak out!” 
he asked in a trembling voice. 

“I want you to pay the money I lost at cards.” 

“Never.” 

“So this is your last word?” 

“Do you see this?” ludushka exclaimed solemnly, point- 
ing to the ikon in the comer, “do you see? This is my 
father’s blessing. . . . Here, before it, I teU you . . . never!” 
And he walked out of his study with a resolute step. 
“Murderer!' his son shouted after him. 

***** 

Arina Petrovna was already at the table and Yevpraxeya 
was making tea. The old wom^ was silent and thoughtful, 
and seemed, as it were, ashamed of Petenka. ludushka went 
up as usual to kiss her hand and she blessed him, also as 
usual. Then followed the usual questions about her health 
and the kind of night she had had, and the usual mono- 
syllabic answers. 

She had been depressed since the day before. From the 
moment that Petenka asked her for money and reminded 
her of ‘the curse’ a kind of restlessness gained possession 
of her; she was haunted by the thought, 'And what if I 
do curse him?’ ^Vhe^ she heard in the morning that there 
was an e.xplanation going on in the study, she asked 
Yevpraxeya; 

"Go and listen quietly at the door to what they are 
saying!” But although Yevpraxeya did listen she was too 
stupid to understand anything. 
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“The3r are just taking! They are not shouting much!” 
she announced, coming back. 

Arina Petrovna could contain herself no longer and went 
into the dining-room, where the samovar had been brought 
meanwhile. But the explanation was coming to an end; 
she onty heard P^tenka raising his voice and Porphyry 
^nadhniiitch buzzing in reply. 

'' 'Buzzing’, that’s just the word,” the thought camemto 
her mind. "He buzzed just like this in the old days, and to 
think I didn't understand at the time!” 

At last both the father and the son came into the dining- 
room. Petenka was red and breathed heavily; his eyes were 
wide-open, his hair dishevelled, and small beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his forehead. ludushka looked pale and 
angry', he wanted to appear unconcerned, but in spite of 
all his efforts his lower lip was trembling. He could hardl}' 
manage to utter his usual morning greeting to dear friend 
mamma. 

All took their places round the table; Petenka sat down at 
some distance, leaning on the back of his chair and crossing 
his legs; as he lighted a cigarette he glanced ironically at 
his father. 

“It's a fine day, manuna,” ludushka began, ‘‘after all 
the confusion of yesterda}' it was enough for God to rvill it — 
and all is still and serene. Isn’t that so, dear?” 

"I don't know, I haven’t been out to-day.” 

“We are seeing off oru" dear guest, so it’s a good thing,” 
ludushka went on. “I got up very early this morning and 
looked out of the window — and all was as still and peaceful 
outside as though God’s angel had flown past and quieted 
all that turmoil with his wing!” 

But no one made any answer to ludushka s pleasant 
words; Yevpraxeya was noisily drinking tea out of the 
saucer, blowing and snorting; Aiina Petrovna looked into 
her cup and said nothing; Petenka was rocking his chair and 
looking at his father so sarcastically and defiantl)' that one 
might think he wus ready to burst with laughter. 
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'Hven if Petenka doesn't drive fast," Porphyry Vladimir- 
itch vrent on, “he’ll reach the station easil}’’ enough before 
the evening. Our horses are our own, they are quite fresh, 
and if the\' have a couple of hours’ rest at j\Iura%'yovo 
they’ll rush him there in no time. And then, phew! the train 
will go pufi-puS-pu6 1 But it’s reallj- too bad of you, Petenka 1 
I wish you’d stay with us for a bit — do 1 It would be company 
for us, and see how you would pick up here in one week!’’ 

But Petenka went on rocking his chair and looking at 
his father. 

"VTij- do you keep looking at me?” ludushka boiled over 
at last, "do you see any patterns on me, or what?” 

“I am waiting to see what you’ll be doing next.” 

“No use your waiting, my boy! It will be as I have said. 

I won’t go back on my word.” 

A moment’s silence followed and then an audible whisper; 
“Judas!” 

PorphjTy Vladimiritch unquestionably heard it (he 
actuall}’- turned pale) but he pretended that the exclamation 
did not refer to him. 

“Ah, children, children!” he said. “One is sorry for you 
and would like to pet you and be afiectionate, but there 
is no doing it — ^it evidently isn’t meant to be. You turn 
away from your parents, you have your own friends and 
comrades who are dearer to you riian your father and 
mother. Well, there is nothing for it! If one thinks of it, 
one has to give in. You are young, and the young naturally 
like to be with those of their own age and not with a grumb- 
ling old man. And so one has to be humble and not repine- 
All one asks of the Heavenlv Father is, ‘Work Thv wUl, 
0 Lord’ !” 

“Murderer!” Petenka whispered again so audibty that 
Arina Petro%'na looked at him in alarm. It was as though 
the shadow of Styopka the dolt suddenly flitted before 
her eyes. 

YTiom do you mean?” ludushka asked, shaking with 
<nnotion. 
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“Oh, someone I know.” 

I see. You d better be clear about that ! Heaven only 
knows what's in your mind : you may be referring to some- 
one in the room!” 

All were silent; their tea was untouched. ludushka also 
leaned against the back of his chair, rocking himself nerv- 
ously. Petenka, seeing that all hope was lost, felt something 
like mortal anguish and no longer cared what he did. The 
father and the son looked into each other's eyes wth an 
indescribable smile. In spite of all his self-control Porphyry 
Vladuniritch could restrain himself no longer. 

“You had better go before any harm is done!” he said at 
last. "Yes!” 

"I'll go right enough." 

"\’ldiy wait? I see you want to pick a quarrel, and I 
don't want to quarrel with anybody. We live here in peace 
and quiet, udth no quarrels or dissensions; yoru old 
granny is sitting here — ^you might consider her, at any 
rate. Ydiat have you come here for, I should like to 
know?” 

“I have told you.” 

"Oh, if that was all, you needn't have troubled. Go away, 
my boy! Hey, who is there? Tell them to harness the horses 
for the young master! And pack a nice roast chicken and 
some caviare, and something else . . . say, a few eggs . . . 
wrap it up in paper. You'll have something to eat at the 
station, my boy, while they are feeding the horses. God- 
speed to you!" 

"No, I am not gomg yet. I'll go to the church first and 
ask to have a requiem sung for the murdered servant of 
God, Wadimir.” 

"You mean, for the suicide.” 

“No, he was murdered.” 

The father and the son stared at each other; thej'’ both 
seemed ready to jump up from their seats. But ludushka 
made a superhuman effort and turned his chair towards the 
table. 

F 
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“Extraordinarj’^!” he said in a choking voice. "Ex-tra- 
or-di-na-rjj^!” 

"Yes, murdered,” Petenka insisted rudely. 

“VTio was it murdered him, then?” ludushka inquired, 
still hoping, apparently, that his son would think better 
of it. 

But Petenka was not in the least abashed and said point- 
blank, 

"You!” 

"I?” 

Porphjnrj’ Vladimiritch was beyond himself wntli amaze- 
ment. He stood up hastily and, turning towards the ikon, 
began to pray. 

“You! you! j’ou!” Petenka repeated. 

"There, now, thank God, 1 feel easier after sajnng a 
prayer!” ludushka declared, sitting down to the table 
again. "Well, wait a minute! As j'our father I needn’t go 
into anj'’ explanations with you, but so be it! So you think 
it was I kiUed Volodenka?” 

"Yes, you!” 

"Well, I don’t think it was so at all. I think he shot 
himself. I was at the time here, at Golovtyovo, and he was 
in Petersburg. So how could I have come into it? How could 
I have killed him at a distance of five hundred miles?” 

"Do you really pretend not to understand?” 

"I don’t understand . . . God is my witness, I don’t.” 
"And who was it had left Volodya penniless? WTio had 
stopped his allowance? YTio was it?” 

"Tut-tut-tut! But why had he married against his father’s 
vdsh?” 

"YTiy, but you gave him permission!” 

"VTio? I? MTiatnext! I never gave it! N-never!” 

"Well, you acted here too in your usual way. With 5 'ou 
a word means ten different things : try and guess what it is !’ 

“I never gave him permission! He WTote to me at the 
time, ‘I want to marry Lidochka, papa.' You imderstand: 
I want, not I ask your permission. Well, so I answered, 
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you want to marry, do so, I can’t prevent you.' That was 
all.” 

“That was all!” Petenka mimicked him. "And isn't that 
a permission V’ 

“That’s just the point, it isn’t. What did I say? I said 
‘I cannot prevent you’— that’s all. But whether I allowed 
him to marry is a different matter. He didn’t ask my 
•permission, he wrote straightaway, T want to marry 
Lidochka, papa’ — so I too said nothing about permission. 
If you want to marry — do, bless you! Many Lidochka or 
anyone you like — I can’t stop you.” 

“But you can leave one to starve! You should have said 
then; T don’t like your intention and so, though I don’t 
put any obstacles in your way, I warn you that you must 
not reckon on any money from me. That would have been 
clear, at any rate.” 

"Oh no, I could never demean myself to that. Bulling 
a grorvn-up son — never I My rule is not to hinder anyone. 

If he wants to marry — let him! But as to the consequences 
— that’s another matter. He ought to have foreseen them 
himself — ^that’s what God has given us brains for. But I 
don’t interfere -with other people’s business, my boy. I 
don’t interfere rvith their business and I don’t ask them to 
interfere with mine, I don’t — ^in fact I forbid tliem to! Do 
you hear, you bad, disrespectful son? — I forbid it!” 

“Forbid as much as you like, you can’t stop everybody’s 
mouth.” 

“And it’s not as though he repented or understood that 
he had wronged his father! He did a foolish thing — very 
well, why couldn’t he repent and ask my pardon? Why 
couldn’t he say, ‘Forgive me, darling papa, for having 
grieved 3mu’ ? But not he! not a bit of it!” 

“But he did write to you; he explained he had nothing 
to live on, that he couldn’t stand it any longer. ...” 

“One doesn't have explanations with one’s father. One 
asks a father’s forgiveness — ^that’s all.” 

“He did that too. He was so vretched that he did 
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ask your forgiveness. He did ever5d;Mng — everjdhing he 

could!” 

“Well, even so he was to blame. He asked my pardon 
once, saw that papa did not forgive him — ^he should have 
asked again!” 

“Oh, you! . . .” 

Petenka suddenly stopped rocking his chair, turned to 
the table and leaned both hands on it. 

"And here am I ...” he said almost inaudibly. 

His face began to v/ork. 

"And here am I . . .” he repeated, breaking iuto 
hysterical sobs. 

“And whose fault is it. ...” 

But ludushka had not time to finish his moralizing 
because at that moment something utterly unexpected 
happened. During the altercation that has just been 
described both the father and the son seemed to have 
forgotten Arina Petrovna. But she remained bj' no means 
an indifierent spectator of the family scene. On the con- 
traiyr, one might have suspected at the first glance that 
something rather unusual w'jis taking place in her and that 
perhaps the moment had come when aU that her own life 
had meant appeared suddenly in its grim truth before her 
mind’s eye. Her face grew more alive, her eyes gleamed 
and opened wider, her lips moved as though trying to utter 
something. And suddenly, at the 'v&ry moment when 
Petenka broke into hysterical sobs, she rose heavily from 
her easj'-chair, stretched out her arm towards ludushka, 
and a loud crj- broke from her; 

"I cu-u-r-rse you!” 



IV 


THE NIECE 

ludushka did not give P^tenka any money after all, though 
as a good father he had some roast chicken, veal, and pies 
put into his sledge as he left. Then, in spite of the wind 
and the frost, he came out on the front steps to see his son 
off, inquired if he was comfortable, if his legs were weU 
wrapped up, and, returning to the house, made several times 
the sign of the cross over the tvindow, sending a blessing 
to the sledge that took Petenka away. In short, he carried 
out all the ritual properly, as a father should. 

"Ah, Petenka,” he said, “5'ou are a bad, naught}'’ son! 
To think of the mess you have got yourself in. . . . Oh, oh, 
oh I You could have lived -with no cares or troubles, in peace 
and qtiiet vith yotu papa and your old granny, one would 
have thought — but no! that wasn’t good enough! T have 
a mind of my own, I can do what I like!’ And that’s what 
your OAvn mind has brought you to! Dreadful!” 

But not a single muscle of his wooden face stirred as he 
said it, not a single note of his voice suggested an5dhing 
like a call to the prodigal son. And indeed no one heard his 
words, for the only person in the room was Arina Petrovna, 
who after the shock she had just experienced seemed to 
have sudden!}' lost ah her ■vital energy and sat by the 
samovar -with her mouth open, hearing and seeing nothing. 

Life went on as before, full of idle fussing and endless 
talk 

Contrar}' to Petenka’s expectations, Porph}'iy Vladi- 
miritch bore his mother’s curse rather calmly and did not 
depart by a hair’s-breadth from the decisions that were, 
so to speak, always ready-made in his mind. It is true he 
turned slightly pale and rushed to his mother with a cry: 

"Maxnmal darling! YTiat are you sa}'ing! Calm yourself, 
dear! God willing, everything wih come right!” 
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But these words were an expression of anxiety on his 
mother’s account rather than on his own. Arina Petrovna’s 
outburst was so sudden that ludushka had not even 
thought of pretending to be frightened. Only the day before 
mamma had been liid to him, joked and played ‘fools’ 
with Yevpraxeya — so that evidently it was just a momen- 
tary aberration and there was nothing ‘real’ and intentional 
about it. He certainty had been very much afraid of his 
mother’s curse, but he pictiured it quite differently. His 
idle fancj' had dra'wn for him the whole viis-en-schne of it: 
ikons, lighted candles, mamma standing in the middle of 
the room with a dark, terrible face . . . cursing him! Then 
there was thunder, the candles went out, the veil was rent 
in twain, darkness covered the earth, and the 'wrathful 
face of Jehovah appeared in the flicker of lightnings amidst 
the clouds above. But since nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened, it must have been just a whim on mamma’s part, 
a sudden fancy — ^nothing more. And there was no occasion 
for her to curse him ‘in earnest’ because of late there had 
not been even a pretext for any dissension between them. 
Much water had flowed b}’^ since he had expressed doubts 
about the chaise really belonging to her (ludushka a dmi tted 
to himself that then he had been to blame and deserved 
cursing) ; Arina Petrovna had become resigned and ludushka 
thought of nothing but dear friend mamma’s comfort. 

The old lady is getting weak, very w'eakl She forgets 
herself at times!” he reassured himself. ‘‘The dear thing 
sits down to play ‘fools’ — and in another moment she’s dozed 
off already!” 

It is oidy fair to say that he felt really anxious about 
Arina Petro'vna s health. He was not yet prepared to lose 
her; he had not thought it all out or made the necessary 
cMculations: what capital mamma had on leaving Dubro- 
vino, what the interest on it would be, how much of it she 
was likely to have spent and how much to have added to 
the capital. In short, there was a number of trifles he had 
not seen to, and that always made him feel at a disadvantage. 
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not. She was not conscious of any pain, did not complain 
of anything, but simply could not get up. She was not in 
the least disturbed by that circumstance, as though it were 
the most usual thing in the world. Only the day before she 
had sat at the table and was able to walk — and now she 
lay in bed ‘unwell.’ She felt more comfortable in bed. But 
Afeyushka was alarmed and without sajnng anything 
to her mistress sent a messenger to Porph37r3’^ Vladimiritch. 

ludushka arrived early the following da 5 ^ Arina Petrovna 
was considerably worse. He questioned the servants minutely 
as to what mamma had eaten and whether she had had too 
much, but was told that Arina Petrovna had scarcely touched 
food for the last month and refused it altogether since the 
day before. ludushka was duly grieved and, before going 
in to mamma, warmed himself by the stove in the maids’ 
room, like a good son, so as not to bring cold air into the 
invalid’s room. And meanwhile he at once began to make 
arrangements: he had quite an uncanny flair for death.. 
He asked if the priest was at home, so that one could send 
for him at once in case of emergencj^ inquired where 
mamma’s chest with papers stood and whether it was locked, 
and, having satisfied himself about the essentials, called 
the cook and ordered dinner. 

"1 don’t want much!” he said. "Have jmu a fowl to 
spare? Well, make me a little chicken broth I Perhaps you 
have some salt meat — cook a little piece for me. Then a 
little roast beef or something' — and that will be plenty!’’ 

Arina Petrovna lay on her back with her mouth open, 
breathing heavily. Her eyes were wide open; one arm had 
straj'ed from under the hareskin coverlet and remained 
poised in the air. She had evidently been listening to the 
sounds of her son’s arrival and perhaps she could hear the 
orders he w'as giving. The window’ curtains were down so 
that the room was in semi-darkness. The wicks in two of 
the sanctuary lamps had burned down and one could hear 
them crackle as they touched the water. The air w’as bad; 
the overheated stove, the burning oil of the lamps and the 
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odours of the sick-room made the place unendurably stuffy. 
Porphyrjf ^aadimiritcli in his felt boots glided like a snake 
towards his mother’s bed; his tall, lean figure stirred 
my.stcriously in the twilight. Arina Petrovna’s eyes fol- 
lowed him with alarm or perhaps with surprise as she 
huddled herself together under her coverlet. 

“It’s me, mamma,” he said. "Wffiy, you seem quite out 
of sorts to-da\d Aie-aie-aic! No wonder I couldn’t sleep 
last night; I kept fidgeting and thinking to m}'self I must 
go and see how my friends at Pogorelka are getting on ! As 
soon as I got up this morning I ordered a carriage-and- 
pair — and here I am!” 

Porphyry ^nadimiritch tittered amiably, but Arina 
Petrovna made no answer and seemed to shrink together 
more and more under her coverlet. 

"God willing you'll soon be well, mamma!" ludushka 
went on. "The chief thing is not to give in! Pull yourself 
together and take a brisk little walk round the room! Like 
this!” 

Porphyry Vladimiritch got up from his chair and showed 
her what a brisk little walk meant. 

"Wait a minute, let me draw the curtain and have a 
look at you! \\ffiy, you look splendid, dear! All you have to 
do is to cheer up and say your prayers and make yourself 
sraart-;-and you can go to a dance straightaway! Here, I 
have brought some holy water for you — drink some!" 

PorphjT^'’ Vladimiritch pulled a bottle out of his pocket, 
found a wine-glass on the table, poured out some of the 
water and gave it to the invalid. Arina Petrovna tried to 
raise her head but could not. 

“Send for the girls . . she moaned. 

"There, now you are asking for 'the girls! Ah, mamma, 
mammal Fancy your giving in so suddenly! You shouldn t 
lose your courage because you are a bit out of sorts! Well 
do it all, we’U send a message to the girls, all in proper 
time! There’s no hurry, you know; there are many years 
before us yet I And very fine years tool When summer . 
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comes, we’ll go to the forest together to look for mushrooms, 
for iuicj' strawberries and ^vild raspberries! Or we’U drive 
to Dubrovino to catch carp: we’U have the old piebald 
harnessed and go trit-trot in the long droshki, iogging along 
comfortabl}'!” 

“Send for the girls . . Arina Petro\-na repeated 
miserably. 

"They’ll come right enough. . . . Have patience, we’ll 
call cver\’one, we shall all be here. We shall gather round 
you — ^%'ou'll be the mother-hen and we the chicks. . . . 
Chuck-chuck-chuck 1 You shall have all ^-ou want if you are 
a good girl. But it’s not like a good girl to be ill! That’s 
ver\' naught^’ of j'ou. . . . Aie-aie-aiel You should set us 
an e.\-amplc and that’s what 5 *ou go and do! It isn’t nice of 
you, dear! Kot nice at all!’’ 

But though Porplniv' nadimiritch did his best to cheer 
up dear friend mamma with his little jokes, she grew 
weaker every hour. They sent to the town for a doctor, and 
as the invalid seemed distressed, and kept asking for the 
girls, ludushka urote a letter to Anninka and Lubinka 
comparing their conduct with his oum and calling himself 
a Christian and them — ungrateful. The doctor came in the 
night but it was too late. Arina Petro^^la had crumpled 
up. as the saving is, in one day. About four in the morning 
tne la-st agon}- began, and at sLv Porph}^}- nadimiritch 
was kneeling by his mother’s bedside wailing: 

"Mamma! dearest! bless me!" 

But Arina Petro\Tia did not hear. Her wide-open e^'cs 
ga;'.e<i dully into space as though she were tiying to under- 
stand something and could not. 

Indnshka did not understand either. Pie did not under- 
stand that the grave opening before his cvf-s took away 
hi'-, last link with the world of the living, the last creature 
with whom he could share the dust that filled him, and that 
•Vneeforth that dust, finding no outlet, would gather till 
in the end it choked him. 

With hi^ usual fusrincss he busied himself with the 
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numberless details of the funeral. He had requiem ser^dces 
sung, ordered requiem masses to be said for forty daj's, 
talked to the priest, shuffled along from one room "to 
another, peeped into the dining-room where the dead 
woman lay, crossed himself, raised his eyes to heaven and, 
getting up at night, walked noiselessly to the door to listen 
to the monotonous reading of the psalms. He was pleasantly 
surprised to find that all this did not invoh’e him in any 
e.vtra expense because Arina Petrovna had in her lifetime 
put away a special sum for her funeral, indicating in great 
detail Iiow much was to be spent and in what wa3^ 

After burying his mother PorphjTy Vladimiritih immedi- 
ately began putting her affairs in order. Sorting out her 
pajrers he found at least ten different wills (in one of them 
she called him "disrespectful"), but they had all been 
written when Arina Petroraa was stiU a great lad}^ and had 
never been put into legal form. ludushka was very much 
pleased that there was no need for him to prevaricate in 
declaring himself the only lawful heir of his mother’s 
propertj'. This propert)'^ consisted of fifteen thousand 
roubles and a few possessions, including the famous chaise 
that had once ver^" nearly caused a quarrel between mother 
and son. Arina Petrovna carefully kept her accounts 
separate from those of the girls, so that one could see 
at a glance what belonged to her and what to them. ludushka 
proved his claims as heir, sealed the papers dealing with 
the orphans' estate and gave to the servants his mother’s 
scanty wardrobe. He sent to Golovlyovo the chaise and 
two cows which had been put donm by Arina Petrovna in 
the inventory under the heading ‘mine,’ and after the last 
requiem seiadce went home. 

"Wait for the owmers,” he said to the servants who had 
gathered in the porch to see him off. "If thej'^ come — ^the}' 
are welcome; if they don’t, it's their own affair. I, for my 
part, have done all I could; I have put their accounts in 
order without concealing or omitting an3'thing all I did 
was in tlie sight of all. Sly mother’s capital belongs to me 
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by law; the chaise and the two cows which I sent to Golov- 
lyovo are also legally mine. Maybe something of mine has 
been left here, but I don’t mind that; God himself teUs 
us to give alms to orphans. I am sorry to lose mamma, she 
was a kind, thoughtful old lady! Here she had thought of 
you, her servants, and left you her wardrobe. Ah, mamma, 
mamma! It wasn’t nice of you, darling, to have left us! 
But since it pleased God that this should be, we must 
submit to His holy WiU. So long as your soul is at rest, 
it doesn’t matter about us!” 

The first grave was soon followed by a second. It was 
hard to tell what Porphyry Vladimiritch really felt about 
his son’s fate. He received no papers and no letters from 
anyone so that he could not know anjdhing about PMenka s 
trial, and it was doubtful whether he wished to know. 
Speaking generally, he was a man whose chief concern 
was to avoid worry and who had so deeply sunk into the 
mire of petty cares of the most contemptible self-preserva- 
tion that his existence left behind it no trace of any kind. 
There are plenty of such people in the world; they all live 
isolated lives not knovdng how to attach themselves to 
anything, and not wshing to do so ; they simply live from 
day to day and disappear at last like rain-bubbles bursting 
in the water. They have no friends because friendship 
implies common interests; they have no ties rvith their 
colleagues in the ser\’ice because their souls are too dead 
even for the deadly world of bureaucratic red tape. For 
thirty years on end Porphyry Vladimiritch had fussed 
about in a government office; one fine morning he dis- 
appeared and no one noticed it. 

And so he was the last to learn the fate that had over- 
taken his son, after the news had spread among his servants. 
But even then he pretended not to Icnow an3rthing about 
it, so that when Ycvpraxeya ventured to mention Petenka 
one day ludushka waved his hands at her and said; 

"Ko, no, no! I don’t know, I haven’t heard, and I don't 
ii to hear! I don’t want to know his dirty affairs.” 
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But he did have to leam the news at last. A letter came 
from Petenka saying that he was about to leave for one of 
the distant provinces and asking whether papa would still 
send him his allowance. For a whole day after this Poiph}Ty 
Vladimiritch was obmously perplexed; he kept going from 
room to room, peeping into the ilcon-room, crossing himself, 
and sighing. Towards evening, however, he faced the task 
and wote as follows: 

"My criminal son, Pyotr! 

As a loyal subject whose duty it is to respect the law I 
ought to leave your letter unanswered. But as a father who 
shares human wealcnesses I cannot, from a feeling of compas- 
sion, refuse good advice to a child who through ids o^vn fault 
has hurled himself into a whirlpool of evils. And so, here is, in 
short, my opinion on the subject. The punishment you are 
undergoing is severe but entirel3'^ deserved by you — this is the 
first and the main idea, which you must never lose sight of in 
your new life. As to your habits of self-indulgence you must 
forget the very thought of them, for in your position it will 
only be a provocation to you and cause you to repine. You 
have already tasted the bitter fruits of conceit — ^tty now to 
taste the fruits of humility, especially as there is nothing else 
left for you in the future. Do not murmur against your punish- 
ment, for the authorities are not even punishing you, but 
merely providing you vdth the means of reforming your 
character. You must be grateful for this and do jmur best to 
expiate your deed — ^you must be continually thinking of that 
and not of luxurious living, in which I never indulge, though 
I haven't offended against the law. Listen to the voice of reason 
and become a new man, completely new and regenerate, being 
content with what your superiors think fit, in their kindness, 
to give towards j'our keep. And I for my part null pray the 
Giver of all blessings to grant you humility and fortitude, and 
on the verj'' day that I am writing these lines I w'ent to church 
and prayed ardently about it. I bless you on youT new path 
and remain 

Your- indignant but still loving father 

Porphyry Golovlyov. 

History' does not say whether this letter ever reached 
Petenka: a month after he had been sent to Siberia, 
Porphy'ry Vladimiritch W'as officially informed that bis 
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son did not arrive at his destination but was taLen ill 

and died in a hospital on the way. 

ludushka was alone in the world now; but in the heat 
of the moment he failed to grasp that after this new bss 
he was cut adrift altogether and had nothing left him but 
his own emph^ talk. This happened soon after Anna 
Petrovna’s death, when be was completely engrossed m 
accounts and calculations. He went through her papers, 
counting every penny and tracing its connections ^nth the 
orphans’ pennies— not wishing, as he said, to lose what 
was his own or to take what did not belong to him. Through 
out all this fussing it never even occurred to him to ask 
why he was doing it ah, and who would enjoy the fruits of 
his labour? From morning tonight he toiled at his writing- 
table criticising his mother’s arrangements or indulging m 
flights of fancy; he was so busj' that he graduaUy came to 
neglect the accounts of his own estate. 

Everything in the house sank into silence. The servants 
who had always preferred to spend the time in thrir own 
quarters abandoned the house almost altogether, and when 
they did go in, walked about on tiptoe and spoke m 
whispers. There seemed to be a sense of doom about 'Aat 
house and its master; something that unconsciously inspired 
a kind of superstitious fear. The gloom that hung over 
ludushka’s existence was destined to grow darker and 
darker every day. 

* * * * * . 

In Lent, when the theatres were closed, Anninka came to 
Golovlyovo and said that Lubinka could not come with 
her because she had signed a contract some time before 
tor the whole of Lent and was to give concerts at Romny, 
Izyum, Kremenchug, etc., singing all her music-hah 
repertoire. 

-Mininlca had matured considerably during her short 
career as an actress. She was no longer the naive, anaemic, 
and rather listless girl who used to wander about aimlessly 
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from room to room at Dubro\ano and at Pogorelka, swajdng 
lier bod} chimsiJy and singing to herself. Her character 
was quite formed now ; she liad free and eas}’’ manners and 
one could unmistakabl}' teU from the first glance that she 
was never at a loss for a word. Her appearance too had 
changed and gave quite a pleasant surprise to Porph5Ty 
'i'ladimiritch. He saw before him a tall, well-built woman 
with a handsome rosy face, prominent grey eyes, a high 
well-developed bosom, and a lovety ash-blond plait of hair 
that came down heavil)' on to her neck — a woman who was 
evidently full}^ conscious of being the Be//e Helene, after 
whom all the officers were fated to sigh. She arrived at 
Golovlyovo in the earl}'’ morning and immediately \vitli- 
drew to a separate room, appearing at breaMast in a 
magnificent silk govTi with a rustling train which she 
skilfully steered between the dining-room chairs. Although 
ludushka loved his God above ^ things, this did not 
prevent him from having a taste for good-looking women 
especially if they were rather big. And so he first of aU 
blessed Anninka, then kissed her deliberately on both 
cheeks and in so doing cast such a strange sidelong glance 
at her bosom that Anninka smiled to herself. 

They sat down to breakfast; Anninka raised both arms 
and stretched herself. 

"It's fearfully dull here, uncle!" she began, yawning 
slightly. 

"There now! You haven’t had time to turn round and 
you say it’s dull! Stay with us for a bit, then we shall 
see: you may find it gay after all,’’ answered Porphyry 
"Wadimiritch with an oily glitter in his eyes. 

"No, it isn't interesting! Wffiat is there here? Snow all 
round, no neighbours. . . . You have a regiment quartered 
near you, haven’t you?” 

"We have, and we have neighbours too, though, to tell 
the truth, it doesn’t interest me. But perhaps if . . .’’ 

Porph}'ry Vladimiritch glanced at her and did not 
finish his sentence; he merely cleared his throat. Perhaps 
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he broke ofi on purpose, wishing to rouse her feminine 
curiosity; in any case the same, hardly perceptible smile 
flitted over her face. She leaned on the table and looked 
with some attention at Yevpraxeya who was wiping &e 
glasses. Her cheeks were flushed and she kept glancing 
at Anninka from under her brows with her large, dull 

“This is my new housekeeper ... an excellent worker! 
Porphyry Vladimiritch remarked. 

Anninka nodded shghtly and began humming; “A/i/ 
ah! que j’aime . . . que j’aime . . . que j’aime . . . les mih 
mili — mili—taires," rmconsciously wriggling her hips as 
she did so. 

There was a silence. ludushka, meeld5f casting doum his 
eyes, slowly sipped his tea. 

"Fearfully dulll” Anninka ya^vned again. 

"Dull again! That’s all you have to say! Wait, live with 

us for a bit W e’U have the sledge ready for you presently 

—you can go sleighing to your heart’s content.’’ 

"Uncle, why didn’t you go into the hussars?” 

"Because, my dear, every man has his own task appointed 
him by God. One is to be a hussar, another — a government 
official, a third — a tradesman, a fourth ... 1” 

"Oh, yes, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth — I had forgotten! 
And it’s God who arranges it ah, doesn't he?” 

“Yes, He does! This is nothing to laugh at, my dear. 
You know what it says in the Gospel: if it be not God’s 
vdll . . .” 

"That’s about the hair? Yes, I know that too. But the 
trouble is, everyone wears false hair now, and I think no 
provision was made for that. By the way, rmcle, see what 
lovely hair I have! Isn’t it splendid?” 

Porphyr}' Vladimiritch walked up to her (on tiptoe for 
some reason) and held her plait in his hand. Yevpraxeya 
bent forward and not letting go her saucer of tea asked, 
holding a piece of sugar behveen her teeth: 

"A chillon, I expect?” 
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“No, not a chignon but my own hair. I’U let it doum to 

show you some day, uncle!” • j -j. oimnct 

"Yes beautiful hair!” ludushka praised it almost 

slobbering in an unpleasant smirk; but that 

one ought reahy to scom such temptations he adde . . 

you grasshopper! you think of nothing u reallv 

and fine dresses and you dont ask about wh y 

”^^m^ yes, about grandmamma! She died, didn t 

passed away, my dearl ^d what - bea^f 
it was! So peaceful, so quiet tha no ^ , gj^ 

That was indeed a Christian end to her e^hty 

herself said ‘he darUng-and 
She began to sigh. She sighed once and tmce 

times— and behold she was no more. 

ludushka got up, turned to , j^js ^es: he 

and said a prayer. Tears u y evidently 

n:t^“i— 

give my sister and me sour to . . . 

mie 7 Not these last years - . she was very g 

but when she was still nch- 

■■Conre, come, you rnustn tthmkof^ y^yve groun, 

you sour milk, but see 

bless you ! Will you go to her grave . 

"Very weU, let us.” , , n ^lej- purify yoursclt 

"Only do you know what: you d better p 

first ! ” • mvsclf ? ’ ’ 

"How do you mean . . • pun y - actress. Do you 
"Well, after all, you know ... J go ijefore 

imagine your grandmamma ^ panficd! 

going to the grave you d better nea 
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I’ll order early mass to-morro-R- and then you can go after 

that.” 

Absurd as ludushka’s suggestion vras, Anninica was 
disconcerted for a moment. But then she frowned angril}’’ 
and said sharply: 

"Ho, I’ll go as I am . . . straightan'a}'.” 

“1 don’t know, just as you like. But m3' ad%'ice is, let us 
hear mass to-morrow, then have breakfast, then order a 
pair of horses and a covered sledge and drive there together. 
You would be purified and your grandmother’s soul . . 

"How absurd you are, unde! You talk extraordinary 
nonsense and insist on it too!” 

“Oh, you don’t like it, do 5*ou? Well, 3'ou must forgive 
me — ^I am’ a plain-spoken man! I don’t like Fes. I teU the 
truth to other people and am readt’’ to hear it from others. 
It sometimes goes against the grain, it tastes bitter — ^but 
yet one has to hear it. One ought to hear it, because it is 
the truth! Yes, my dear! Stay with us a bit, live in our way 
— and you will see for yourself that it’s better than going 
from fair to fair with a guitar.” 

"VTiat are 3'ou talking about! With a guitar!” 

"^VeU, it’s all the same. With a tambourine, perhaps. 
But you were first to insult me, calling me absurd, and it’s 
onl}' right that an old man like me should tell 5^ou the truth.” 

"Very well, let it be the truth, we won’t talk of it. Tell 
me, please, did grandmother leave any propert3'?” 

“Of course! But the lawful heir was there to receive it.” 

"That is you . . . well, so much the better. Is she buried 
here, at Golovivovo ?" 

"Ko , in her parish, near Pogorelka. It was her own wish." 

'T’U go then. I hire some horses here, unde?” 

“YLy hire? We have horses of orn: own. You are not a 
stranger, 3'ou know! You are m3' niece . . .” Porphruy 
Wadimiritch said, smiling like a good rdative. "A covered 
sledge ... a pair of horses. I am not a poor man, thank 
heaven! And hadn’t I better come with 3'ou? We would go 
to the grave and then call at Pogorelka. We'd look round 
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and think things over and have a good talk about it all. . . . 
You have a nice little estate, you know; it has excellent 
points ! 

"No, I’d better go by myself. . . . WTiy should you 
trouble. By the way, Petenka, too, is dead, isn’t he?’’ 

"He is dead, dear, yes, Petenka is dead too. On the one 
hand I am sorry for him, so sorry I could weep, but on the 
otlier — it’s his o\vn fault. He had always been disrespectful 
to his father — and so God punished him! And what God 
has arranged in His msdom, it isn’t for us to change.” 

"Naturally, we cannot change it. But I keep thinking, 
uncle, how is it j'ou aren’t afraid to live?” 

"And why should I be afraid? See, how much grace I 
have round me?” ludushka moved his hand, pointing to 
the ikons. "There is grace here, and in my study, and 
my ikon-room is a perfect paradise! You see how many 
defenders I have.” 

"But even so You are alwaj^s alone . . . it’s dreadful!” 

"And if I feel nervous I kneel do%vn and pray — and that 
puts me right at once. And what is there to fear? in. the 
daytime it’s light, and in the night I have sanctuary lamps 
burning in every room. From the outside it looks as though 
there were a dance in the house. A dance, indeed! Our de- 
fenders and God’s holy saints — ^that’s all my company!” 

"Do you know, Petenka wrote to us before his death.” 

“Well, you are his relatives! It's a good thing that at 
least he hadn’t lost all family feeling.” 

“Yes, he ^vrote to us. After the trial, when he had been 
sentenced. He VTote that he had lost three thousand roubles 
at cards and that you wouldn't give him the monej^. You are 
rich, uncle, aren’t you?” 

"It is easy to count money in other people’s pockets, my 
dear. Sometimes we imagine that a man is simpty rolling 
in gold, but if one looks into it, he has onlj’’ enough to 
buj'’ lamp oil and a votive candle — and even that isn’t his 
but God’s!” 

"Well, in that case we are richer than you. We sub- 
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scribed something, and made our gentlemen friends sub- 
scribe— we collected six hundred roubles altogether and 
sent him.” 

"VTiat ‘gentlemen friends’ ?” 

‘‘Why, uncle! We are actresses, you know! You have 
just been suggesting I should ‘purify myself’!” 

‘‘I don’t like it when you talk like that!” 

“^VeU, there’s nothing for it. You may like it or not but 
what’s done can’t be undone. According to you, this too 
is from God!” 

‘‘Don’t blaspheme, whatever you do. You may talk as 
you like but ... I forbid you to blaspheme! \Vhere did you 
send the money?” 

‘‘I don’t remember. To some little town. . . . He gave us 
the address.” 

‘‘That’s strange. If he had that money, I should have 
received it after his death! He could not have spent it all 
at once! I don’t know, I haven’t received anything. I 
expect those vuetched warders and guards pocketed it!’’ 

‘‘Oh, we are not asking it back — ^I merely mentioned it 
by the way. But say what you \vill, uncle, it’s dreadful that 
a man should perish because of three thousand roubles!” 

‘‘But then it isn’t because of three thousand. We only 
fancy that it is, and keep repeating 'three thousand, three 
thousand!’ But God . . 

ludushka had just warmed up to the subject and was 
going to explain in detail how God . . . Providence . . • 
unseen ways . . . and all the rest of it. But Anninka yawned 
unceremoniously and said: 

‘‘It’s fearfully dull here, uncle!” 

This time PorphjTy Wadimiritch was really offended 
and grew silent. They walked up and down the dining-room 
side by side for some time; Anninka yawned and Porph}^^' 
Wadimiritch crossed himself in every comer. At last they 
Were told that the sledge was ready and there followed the 
usual comedy of seeing ofi one of the family. Porphyrt- 
Vladimiritch put on his coat, came out on to the front steps, 
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kissed Anninka, shouted at the servants ‘mind you map 
up her feet properly' or 'are you sure you ve taken t e 
froraenty? Don’t you forget it!’ And he made a sign of 
the cross in the air. 

Anninka went to her grandmother’s grave, asked the 
priest to hold a requiem service, and when the chonsters 
mournfully intoned ‘eternal memory’, she wept It 
melancholy scenery' all round. The church esi e w 
Arina Petrovna was buried was a poor oiie; toe pi^ 
had peeled off the walls in many places shoving big patchy 
of the brickwork imdemeath; the bell had a u , 
sound ; the priest’s vestments were shabby, e c 
was covered with deep snow that had to e s 
before one could reach Arina Petrovnas gra^e, v-.j. 
no tombstone yet, but only a plain white cross 
nothing was even written. The church s oo beacon’s 
position, vith no village near it; the pnes huddled 

and the sexton’s cottages blackened m , g^-j-gtched 

together betide it, and a desAte snoy 
all round, with some kind of dry ree , , tearing 
on the surface. A strong March vind was counds o 

at the priest’s vestments and carrymg away 

"tliG sin^n^. Jom the riclicst 

"Who would have thought, this humble 

landowner in the district has Trriest when the 

cross, beside our poor church!” sard the pnest wn 

requiem was over. , -recalled the 

At these words Anninka wept aga . 
line "a coffin stands on the festive o cottage, 

flowed and flowed. Then she wen o recalled ‘‘and 

had a talk to his wife, drank ^o^^V't’StTerly. 
all behold pale death” — and ermd j^gr arrival 

No word had been sent to Without taking off 

and the house had not been hea e . j-poms and only 
her fur coat Anninka walked throug bedroom and 

stopped for a minute in her gran , , ^g^d still had a 
in the ikon-room. Arina Petro^mas bedstea 
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heap of greasy feather beds on it and a few pillows 'without 
pillow-cases. Bits of paper were scattered on the \vriting- 
table; the floor had not been swept, and everything was 
covered -with a thick layer of dust. Anninka sat down in 
her grandmother’s armchair and sank into thought. At 
first memories of her past came before her mind; the}’’ were 
replaced by images of the present. The memories were 
fragmentary and flitted rapidly by; the images of the 
present had greater \i'vidness. It was not long since she 
had longed for freedom and thought Pogorelka a hateful 
place — and now her heart was suddenly filled with a painful 
longing to live in the place she had hated. It was dull, 
uncomfortable, unattractive, but it was quiet, so quiet 
that everything might have been dead around her. There 
was plenty of air and space: the fields stretched into the 
distance and she felt she wanted to run there — ^to run 
without purpose, without looking back, simply so as to 
breathe more deeply and to feel one's breast aglow. And 
there, in the half-nomadic surroundings which she had just 
left and to which she had to return — ^what awaited her? 
And what had she brought away from there? Memories 
of smelly hotels, of continual noise coming from the dining- 
and the billiaxd-rooms, of unkempt and ■unwashed waiters, 
of rehearsals on a draughty, half-dark stage among the 
painted scenery that one could not touch without disgust, 
in the cold and the damp . . . that was all! And then officers, 
lawyers, comical speeches, empty bottles, wine-stained 
table-doths, clouds of smoke, and noise, noise, noise! The 
way they talked to her! The shameless way they touched 
her! Especially that man rvith red eyelids, a big moustache, 

a voice hoarse with drinking, and a smell of the stables 

Oh, what he said to her! Anninka actually shuddered at 
the memory and closed her eyes. Recovering herself she 
heaved a sigh and walked into the ikon-room. Very few’ 
ikons remained in the stand — only those which imquestion- 
ably belonged to her mother ludushka, as Arina Petro-vna’s 
heir, had taken to Golovlyovo all those that were hers. 
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The empty spaces left in the ikon-stand looked like blind 
eyes. There were no sanctuar3’’ lamps either— ludushka 
had taken them all; only a bit of a yellow wax candle stuck 
desolatety in its metal holder. 

"He wanted to take the stand as well and kept asking 
if it was part of your mother’s dowry." 

"Well, he might as well have taken it. Tell me, Afimy- 
ushka — was grandmamma very bad before she died?” 

"Not very, she had scarcelj'- two days in bed. She seemed 
just to pine awa}^ She wasn’t ill properly, or an3d:hing. She 
hardly spoke at all, except that she asked for you and your 
sister once or twice.” 

"Then it was Porphyry Vladimiritch took away the 
ikons?” 

"Yes, he did. He said they were his mamma’s ikons. He 
took the chaise too and two cows. He must have seen 
from your grandmother’s papers that they weren’t yours 
but hers. He wanted to grab one horse too but Feduhtch 
wouldn’t let him. ‘It’s our horse,’ he said, ‘it has always 
belonged to Pogorelka,’ — so he didn’t venture to take it.” 

Anninka walked about the yard, peeped into the 
out-buildings, the threshing-yard, and the cattle-shed. 
Her ‘worldng capital’ — some twenty lean cows and three 
horses — stood there in a bog of manure. She asked for 
some bread, saying, ‘‘I’d pay,” md gave a piece to every 
cow. Then the dairymaid invited her into the cottage 
where a jar of milk had been placed on the table and a 
new-born calf was housed in the comer bj' the stove behind 
a low wooden partition. Anninka drank some milk and 
running up to the calf kissed it impulsively. But she at 
once udped her lips in disgust, saying that the calf had a 
horrid face, aU wet and slimy. At last she pulled out three 
yellow notes from her purse, gave them to the old servants 
and made ready to go. 

"What are you going to do?” she asked old Fedulitch 
before she stepped into the sledge. Being the b a i liff , he 
escorted the young mistress, his arms folded on his chest. 
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"Wnhat is there to do ! We’il just live,” Fedulitch answered 
Annirika felt sad again; she fancied there was a note of 
irony in his words. She stood still for a minute and said with 
a sigh: 

"WeU, good-bye!” 

“And we had thought you’d come back and live with 
us!” Fedulitch said. 

“No . . . w’hat’s the good! Never mind . . . you stay on!” 
Tears flowed from her ej'es again, and everyone else 
wept too. It was all so strange: she thought there was 
nothing she regretted here, nothing she could even recall 
afiectionately and yet she rvas ciying. And the others too: 
nothing had been said beyond the most commonplace 
questions and answers, and yet all suddenty felt sad, 
'sorry.’ They helped her into the sledge, wTapped her up, 
and sighed deeply, aU of them. 

“Good luck to you!” she heard behind her when the 
sledge moved. 

As she drove past the churchyard she told the driver to 
stop and walked aU by herself along the path that had been 
cleared to the grave. It was almost dark and lights had been 
lit in the church cottages. She did not cry but stood clutch- 
ing vith one hand at the memorial cross, rocking herself 
to and fro. She was not thinking of an}d;hing in particular, 
she could not have put any definite thought into words, 
but she felt wretched, utterly rvretched, not at the thought 
of her grandmother, hut of herself. She stood there, un- 
consciousty bending to and fro for some fifteen minutes, 
and suddenly she pictmed Lubinka, who at that veiy 
moment perhaps was trilling away in merry company 
somewhere at &emenchug: 

"Ah! ah! quej’aime, que j’aime! 

Que i’aime les mili-mfli-inili-iaires ! ‘ 

She almost collapsed. Running to the sledge she stepped 
into it and told the coachman to drive as fast as he could 
to Golovlyovo. 
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Anninka returned to her uncle depressed and quiet. This 
did not prevent her however from feeling hungry (in the 
excitement her imcle had not given her even a chicken to 
take Avith her) and she was very glad to find the table 
laid for tea. Porphyry Vladimiritch of course immediately 
opened a conversation: 

“Well, have you been there?” 

“Yes I have.” 

“And you prayed at the grave? Had a requiem sung? 
“Yes, I had.” 

“So the priest was at home?” • d- 

“Of course he was. How else could I have had a reqmem . 
“Yes, yes. . . . And the two servitors? Did they sing 

‘eternal memory’?” 

“Yes^ Eternal memory to her, bl^s her! She was a 

solicitous old lady, fond of her fan^y. nraver 

ludushka got up, turned to the ikons Jjl 

"Well, and how did you find thmgs at Pogorelk . 

really don’t know. Everything seems to be m its 

place.” oUvairq ‘seems ’ but when 

“That's just it-‘seems I H always seems 

you look into the matter, this is that is a ^ 

That’s how we get our aryo\i 

it ‘seems’ to us they must 

have a nice little estate, mamm money 

fortably and spent indeed a good deal of her mm mon y 

on it. . . . Well, it’s only right to „ot resist 

Listening to these praises Aumnka couJ 

teasing her charitable uncle. Pogorelka, 

“And why did you take tvo 

uncle?” she asked. Tchemavka and 

"Cows? Wiich cows? Do you j,’’ 

Privedenka? TOy, °We 2 toHSm! WoaM 

"And you are her lavdul heir? WeU, keep 

you like me to send you the calf as weU . 
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"There, there! Now you are in a temper! But you 
should tMk seriously. YTiose cows were they, do you 
think?” 

“How should I know! They were at Pogorelka.” 

"But I do know; I have proofs that they were mamma’s 
cows. I found an inventor}- in her o\m hand\\Titing and 
it distinctly said there ‘mine.’ ” 

"Oh, don’t let’s go into it. It’s not worth talking about.” 
"Now there’s a horse at Pogorelka — a white-faced one— 
and about that horse, I can’t be certain. I believe its 
mamma’s but I don’t know. And what I don’t know I 
cannot speak of.” 

“Let’s leave the subject, uncle.” 

“No, tvhy leave it? I am a straightforn-ard man, my 
dear — I like to have everything plain and above-board! 
And why not speak of it? No one likes to lose what’s his: 
you don’t like it, nor do I — so we must talk it over. And if 
we do talk. I’ll teH you straight out: I don’t want what is 
other people’s but I am not going to give away what’s 
mine! And so, though you are not strangers to me, I . . 

“You took even the ikons!” Anninka could not resist 
saying again. 

“I took the ikons and everything that belongs to me as 
the lawful heir.” 

“The ikon-stand seems aH in holes now. . . 

“Well, there’s nothing for it! You must pray before it 
as it is. God wants your prayers and not the ikon-stand- 
If y-ou approach Him in all sincerity, your prayers vill 
reach him however poor the ikon. But if you merely wag 
your tongue while you look round and smile and curtsey— 
not even good ikons null save you!” 

Nevertheless ludushka stood up and thanked God for 
his own ‘good’ ikons. 

“And if you don’t like the old ikon-stand, have a new 
one made. Or put other ikons in the place of those I've 
taken. It was mamma had bought and fixed them up, and 
it’s for you to provide new ones!” 
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This way of looking at the matter seemed to him 
simple and reasonable that he positively tittered. 

“Tell me/ please, what have I to do now?” Anninka 
3.slc6ci> 

“Wait a bit. Rest first, make yourself co^ortable and 
have a good sleep, and then we’ll consider it and talk it 
over and see what can be done. Perhaps between us we 
think of something.” 

“We are of age, aren’t we?” . . , i 

“Yes, you are. You can do what you like mth yourselves 

and TOth your property.” 

“Thank heaven for that, anyway.” 

“My congratulations!” 

Porphyry Vladimiritch went up to kiss her. 

"How strange you are, uncle! You are always lassmg^ 
“YTiy shouldn’t I kiss you? You are not a s^r^ge 
you are my niece! I behave like a 

don’t mind what I do for my relatives! They maj be third 

or fourth cousins— it’s all one to me. ... 

“You’d better teU me what ought I to do. I have to g 

to the town, haven’t I, and see jn good 

“We’ll go to the toivn and see lest. 

time. But first you must stay with us for a bit ^1 ^ 
You are not at an hotel, thank beaven, but at y^r 0 ^ 
uncle’s. There is plenty to eat you 

if you want s°“®*bing sweet ^ ^ t ^ 
don’t like— ask for another! Ask, Cutlets, 

cabbage soup, teU them to bmg y^^^praxeya! By 

have ^st boasted of sucldng pigs 

but I don’t really know— have ^ saucer of 

Yevpraxeya, who was at that m 
hot tea in front of her mouth, sni e 
“There, you see, we have suctog pig 

you may ask for whatever you fMcy. ^ ^ 

ludushka stretched Lee letting his 

good relative, patted her slightly on the knee, 
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hand rest there for a moment, no doubt by accident. Anninka 
instinctively drew away. 

"But I have to go, you know!” she said. 

“That’s just w’hat I am saying. Wc’Il talk it over and 
consider it all, and then we’ll go. We’ll go with Gods 
blessing, having said our prayers, and not like a shot out 
of a pop-gun 1 The longest wa}' round is the shortest way 
home, you know! If there’s a lire, one lias to hurry, but 
thank heaven, our house isn’t burning! Lubinka, now, has 
to hurry’’ to the fair, but you needn’t. Oli, I was going to 
ask you: w’ill you live at Pogorelka now?” 

"No, there’s nothing for me to do at Pogorelka.” 

"That’s just what I was going to say. Come and settle 
with me! We'll get along very’ nicely — have a splendid 
time, in fact!” 

ludushka looked at Arminka with such oily eyes as he 
said this that she felt uncomfortable. 

"No, uncle, I couldn’t settle tvith you. It's too dull 
here.” 

"Ah, you siUy, silly child! You think of nothing but 
that! ‘Dull, dull’ you say, but you can’t really tell why’ it 
should be dull. If one is busy and knows how to control 
oneself, one is never bored, my dear. I, for instance, simply 
do not see how the time goes. On week-days there’s work: 
one has to go and have a look at that and a peep at this, 
to have a word mth one and a chat wdth another — and the 
day is gone! And on holidays one goes to church. You 
must do the same! Live with us — ^you’U find something 
to do; and if not — play ‘fools’ with Yevpraxeya, or order 
a sledge and drive about to your heart's content ! And when 
summer comes we’ll go mushrooming, have tea on the grass 
in the forest!” 

No, uncle, it’s no use your offering it me.” 

“Really, you had better stay!” 

No. But I teU you what: I am tired after the joruney, 
so may I go to bed?” 

Oh, yes, you may go bye-byes! I have a nice little bed 
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ready for you, and ever3d;hing is arranged for you properly. 
If you want to go bj^e-byes — sleep, bless 3^ou! But do 
think it over: it would be far better for you to stay vdth 
us at Golovtyovo!” 

s’: * * =:= 


Anninka spent a restless night. She was stiU possessed 
by the nervous imeasiness that had come over her at 
Pogorelka. There are moments when a person who has so 
far merety existed suddenly begins to understand that he 
really lives and that there is some canker in his life. He does 
not as a rule clearly see how and why it formed and generally 
ascribes its presence to ■wrong causes: but he does not reaUy 
care about the causes — it is sufficient for him that the 
canker is there. Such a sudden revelation is equally painful 
to everyone, but its subsequent effects varj^ according to 
the person’s temperament. It regenerates some people, 
inspiring them \vith the resolution to begin a new me, on 
a new basis : in others it merely causes temporary distress, 
leading to no change for the better but making them more 
miserable for the moment than those whose aw 
conscience looks fonvard to a brighter future as a res 


of their new resolutions. , 

Anninka was not one of those p- 

through tmderstanding the e\'il of their ives, u , 
an intelligent girl, she saw perfectly weU that there ^ 
all the difference in the world between t e 
of earning her own li-ving that had led her o artress. 

in the first instance and her position ^ ^ , , hpr=:elf 

Instead of a quiet, hard-working life she had ^ 

in for a feverish existence fuU of continual 
cjmical talk, and endless hustle that le ' ^.g^gy 

of hardships and privations which she ^ ° ^ 

to accept she had foand a 

luxun^ that she now could not recall vum ^ 

And aU this change had somehow happ . ^ , come 
perceptibly: it was as though she had been go g 
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handiest there for a moment, no doubt bj* acddent. Anninfe 
instinctively dretv avray. 

“But I ha-ve to go, yon know!" she said. 

"That’s just what I am sating. We’ll talk it over and 
consider it all, and then we’ll go. We'li go vdth Gods 
blessing, having said our prayers, and not like a shot oat 
of a pop-gun! The longest way round is the shortest way 
home, you know! If there's a fire, one has to hurry, but 
thank heaven, our house isn’t 'ouming! Lubinka, now, has 
to btuiy to the fair, but you needn’t. Oh, I tvas going to 
ask you: will you live at Pogorelka now?*’ 

"No, there’s nothing for me to do at Pogorelka.” 

"That’s just what 1 was going to say. Come and settle 
with me! We'll get along very nicely — have a splendjfl 
time, in fact!" 

ludushka looked at Anninka vdth such oily eyes as he 
said t'nis that she felt uncomfortable. 

“No, unde, I couldn’t settle with vou. It’s too dull 
here." 

"Ah, you stUy, silly child! You think of nothing but 
that! Thill, dull’ you say, but you can’t really tell wh}" 
should be dull. If one is bust* and knows how to control 
oneself, one is never bored, my dear. I, for instance, simplj' 
do not see how the time goes. On week-days there’s work: 
one has to go and have a look at that and a peep at this, 
to have a word with one and a chat with another — ^and ths 
day 15 gone! And on holiday's one goes to church. Tou 
must do the same! Live with us — you’ll find something 
to do; and if not — play ‘fools’ with Yei’praseya, or orde:" 
a sledge and drive about to your heart’s content ! And when 
summer comes we’ll go mushrooming, have tea on the 
in the forest!” 

‘No, uncie, it’s no use your oSering it me." 

"Reallj', you had bette stay!" 

“No. But I tell you what: I tired after the joum^y' 
so may I go to bed?" 

"Oh, yes, you may go bye-byes! I have a nice little hed 
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ready for you, and everything is arranged for you properly. 
If you want to go bye-byes — sleep, bless you! But do 
think it over: it would be far better for you to stay with 
us at Golovlyovol” 


Anninka spent a restless night. She was still possessed 
by the nervous uneasiness that had come over her at 
Pogorelka. There are moments when a person who has so 
far merely existed suddenly begins to understand that he 
really lives and that there is some canker in his Hfe. He does 
not as a rule clearly see how and why it formed and generally 
ascribes its presence to wrong causes : but he does not really 
care about the causes — ^it is sufficient for him that^ the 
canker is there. Such a sudden revelation is equally painful 
to everyone, but its subsequent effects vary according to 
the person’s temperament. It regenerates some peop e, 
inspiring them with the resolution to begin a new life, on 
a new basis: in others it merely causes temporary dis ress, 
leading to no change for the better but making them more 
miserable for the moment than those whose aw 
conscience looks forward to a brighter future as a resu 


of their new resolutions. , 

Anninka was not one of those 
through understanding the evil of their lives, u , 
an intelligent girl, she saw perfectly well a ^5 
aU the difference in the world between e 
of earning her own living that had led her 0 nctress 

in the first instance and her position^ Ipt herself 

Instead of a quiet, hard-working life she had let hers 
in for a feverish existence fuU of con inual W-makmg^ 
cynical talk, and endless hustle that le no\ ■ , 

of hardships and privations which she had been readj 
to accept L had fcaad a cohort ^d even 

Ana an xnis cucuig t, oV.o Uarl been eoinfr to some 

perceptibly: it was as though she had oeen go g 
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good place but by mistake bad opened a VTong door. 
Her dreams bad certainly been ver\' modest. How often, 
sitting in ber attic at Pogorelka, sbe pictured herself 
serious, hard-working gbl, longing to improve her 
bravely enduring privations and poverty for the sake of the 
ideal (though the %vord 'ideal' probably had no definite 
meaning for her): but as soon as she took up the broa 
path of independence she found herself in surroimdings 
which shattered her dreams at once. Serious work does no 
come to one of itself: determined effort is needed to fin 
it, and previous training, which, even if imperfect, helpa 
one at any rate to look in the right direction. Anninka was 
not fitted for such work either by temperament or by educa- 
tion. Easily e.xcited, she was not one to devote hemelf to 
a thing wholeheartedly, and her educational equipmcn 
was insufficient to qualify her for any serious profession. 
Her education had been of the genteel and artistic type, ^ 
mixture, so to speak of the boarding school and the comic 
opera. It included, in chaotic disorder, the problem abou 
a hundred fijnng geese, the pas de chale, the preaching o 
Pierre of Picardy, the escapades of Helen of Troy, Derzha- 
vin’s ode to Felitsa, and the feelings of gratitude to the 
directors and patrons of young ladies’ schools. Thm bc- 
%vildering hotch-potch (apart from which she might justly 
describe herself as a tabula rasa) was not likely to serve 
as a starting-point for practical life. It fostered not a lo'C 
of work but a love of gaiety, a desire to be popular m 
society, to listen to gallantries, and, generally speaking, to 
plunge into the rushing and sparkling whirl of the so-caUe 
life. 

Had she been more introspective when, at Pogorelk^i 
she made her first plans for earning her living, regarding 
it as a kind of deliverance from Egyptian captivity, she 
would have detected that she dreamed not so much of 
work as of being surrounded by congenial people and 
spending time in continual conversation. Of course the 
people of her dreams were intelligent and their talk was 
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serious and high-minded, but anj^vay it was the festive 
side of life that was in the foreground. The poor surroundings 
were clean and tid}'', the privations meant simplj'' absence 
of luxur5^ And so when her hopes of work ended in her 
being ofiered an engagement as a comic-opera singer in 
a provincial theatre, she did not take long to make up her 
mind. She hastily polished up her school information about 
Helen's relations to jMenelaus, looked up a few biographical 
details about Potj'omkin and decided that this was quite 
enough for acting La belle Heletie and the Grand-Duchess oj 
Herolstein in pro\'incial towns and at fairs. To appease her 
conscience she recalled how a student whom she met at 
Moscow kept talking of ‘holy art’: she made these wor*^ 
her motto all the more readily because they lent a certam 
seemliness to her action and provided her wth ^ excuse 
for entering a path to which she was instinctively and 


overwhelmingly attracted. 

Her life as an actress threw her off her balance. With 
no friends, no training, and no conscious pilose m Me, 
eager for excitement, glamour, and adulation, she soo 
found herself caught in a kind of whirl with innumerab 
people round her. succeeding one another at random. T 
people differed so wdel}' in character an cornu , 
that her reasons for being friends with this one 
could not have been the same, ^d yet they o 
circle — ^^vhich proved that, strietty spe ^ S' 
be no question of 'reasons’ about it at ah . w .^ych 

her life had become a kind of inn, at the ga 
anyone might knock if he felt 5'oung, gay,^ coneenial 
Obviously it was not a question of jp-uge. 

set of people but of keeping in wth any se 0 P 
In tnfth her ‘holy art’ had landed her ^ a ce jpool but^he 

lived in such a giddy whirl that she stench, 

waiters’ unwashed faces, the ^ ^d her 'admirers’ 
and babble ‘h'' « 

impudence could not sober her. „mAi’mnpc;sable 

she was always in men’s company and that some nnpassable 
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barrier had arisen between her and women of definite social 
standing. 

Her to Golovlyovo did sober her for a moment. 
Something had been gnawing at her ever since tlic 
morning, almost from the moment she arrived. Being an 
impressionable girl she quickly assimilated new experiences 
and no less quickh' adapted herself to ever^* situation. 
And so as soon as she arrived at Golovlyovo she felt that 
she was ‘a 3mung lady.’ She recalled that she had something 
of her own; her house, her famih' graves; she wanted to 
see her old surroundings once more and to breathe again 
the atmosphere that slic had only a short time before been 
so eager to leave behind. But this feeling was bound to 
disappear at the first contact \rith the Golovh'ovo life. She 
was like a person who comes with a friendly expression 
on his face into the company of people he had not seen for 
some time and suddenly notices that the}'’ all regard bis 
friendliness in a rather peculiar \vs.y. ludushka’s nasty 
sidelong glance at her bust at once reminded her that she 
had a past which was not easily left behind. WTien, after 
the naive questions of Pogorelka serr'ants, the priest’s 
and his wife’s meaning sighs and ludushka's admonitions, 
she w'as at last left alone and considered at leisure the 
impressions of the day, she saw quite clearly that the 
'young lady’ had gone for ever; that henceforth she was 
nothing but an actress of a miserable provincial theatre, 
and that in Russia an actress was regarded as little better 
than a woman of the streets. 

So far she had lived as in a dream. She appeared half- 
naked in the Belle Helene, acted ’the drunken Perichole, 


sang shameless couplets in the Grand-Duchess of Gcrolsiein, 
and was positively sony' that I’amour and la chose were 


not shown on the stage, picturing to herself how seductively 
and with what chic she would wriggle her hips and manoeu'vre 
her train. But it had never occurred to her to think what 


she was doing. She had only been anxious to do everything 
prettily’ and 'with chic,’ and to please the officers of the 
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local regiment. She had never asked herself what it all 
meant, and wliat kind of sensations her wrigglings produced 
in the officers. The}^ formed the most important section of 
the audience and she knew that her success depended upon 
them. They intruded behind the scenes, knocked without 
ceremony at her dressing-room door while she was half- 
dressed, called lier pet-names — and she regarded it all as 

a mere form, as an ine%dtable part of her trade, and merely 
asked herself whether she behaved 'prettily in those 
surroundings. She had never yet felt that either her soul 
or her body was public property. But now when for a 
moment she became a ‘young lady’ once more, she was 
suddenty overwhelmed Avith disgust. It was as thoug 
she had been stripped in the presence of aU and felt all over 
her body the vUe breaths smelling of drink and of the stables, 
the touch of moist hands and slobbering lips: it seeme to 
her that eyes clouded with animal lust wandered senselessly 
over the cur\''es of her naked figure, demanding, as it were, 


an answer from her: What is /rt c/tose? ,, v .5 

■ mere was she to turn ? mere could she leave the burden 
of her past? This question throbbed in her mind, not 
finding and indeed not even seeking an Mswer. ’ 

it was all a kind of dream: the life she had been l^adi g 
was a dream and her awakening just now was a ' 

She was depressed, overuTOUght that was a . 
pass. One has happy moments and bit ,, 

how it always is. Both joy and bitterness g 1 ® 
surface of life without in the least changing 1 s 
routine. In order to change that, a grea jg 

needed as well as courage, both moral an p cursing 
almost the same thing as suicide. A man , Ipj. 

his life, he ma}^ feel certain that death 
him, and yet the instrument of death trem " , , 

the knife glides over his throat, ° jg 

forehead goes ofi lower down and j, g y-gg g^e 

san.e thing here, only slill ^ 
has to destroy one s former life, but m 


G 
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remain dive. The 'non-being’ achieved ta 

Sidde that is'cdled Tegeni^tion, ,is 
strennons, almost ascetic edf-disaphne. tod .te en 
■non-bemg’ jost the same, because an exigence » 

„TnoUhn|bdefiortsatsen-tanW.abstetoons,^^pn^^ 

aons cannot be caUed life. Those f f ^eiy 

are demoralised by easj- Uvmg, 

prospect o! such 'regeneraaon.' and 

LaTLd shutting their evK foUotr tte 

more, ashamed oi their orm cowardice and Ml ot - 

''to!tlife of wort is a great thingl But only ^ 

character, or those who are doomed to labour as a t^ 
curse for or^nal sin, take to it. They done are rioi 
o£ it: the fet. because they understand 
vrork and its possibiKties, and are able uO t 

in it ; the second, because for them v,- 0 Tk is a natural ^ 

that becomes a habit. T)„„/nr<s1ka 

It never entered Annmka’s head to set Je 
or at Golovlvovo, and matters vrere much simplified fo 
bv the fact that she had business obligations wbi 

instinctively determined to keep. She ^ ° „ 

a holiday and she had planned her time 
a dav for leaving Golovlyovo. People Oi vreak ch 
find the external forms of life of great help m 
hardens. In cases of difficulty they instinctively clm^ 
those forms, finding in them a justification lOr 5^^ - 

That v.-as precisely vrhat Anninka did; she aeaded to 
Golovlyovo as soon as possible, and, if her unde ^ 
her too much, to say to him that she had to be back at 

appointed time. ii the 

V'aMng np next morning she -walked through ^ 

rooms of the huge Golovlyovo house. E-^erj s 
seemed alien and comfortless, everywhere there 
sense of death and desolation. The thought, of se ^ 
in this house for good quite frightened her. Kot for an^ 
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thing! she repeated to herself \vith strange emotion 
"never!" 

***:(:* 

Porphyry? ^^ladimiritch greeted her that morning ■noth his 
usual graciousness, which made it hard to tell whether he 
meant to be affectionate or had evil designs upon one. 

"Well, Jliss Hurry-scurry, have you had a good night? 
\^^aere are you hurrying off to now?" he asked jokingly. 

"It’s quite true I must hurry, uncle: I am on my holiday, 
you know, and must be back in time.” 

"You mean — at j'our buffoonery again? I won’t let 
you go!" 

"You may let me or not. I’ll go just the same." 
ludushka sadly shook his head. 

"And what would your grandmamma have said?" he 
asked in a tone of kind reproach. 

"Grandmamma knew. And what queer expressions you 
use, uncle! Yesterdaj’' it was going \vith a guitar about the 
fairs, to-day you talk of buffoonery. I won’t have you talk 
like this, do j'ou hear?” 

"Aha! the truth isn’t to your taste, is it? And I, now, 
love the truth! I think, if it’s the truth — ’’ 

"No, no, no, I don’t want it! I don’t want either truth 
or rmtruth from you! Do you hear? I won’t have you talk 
[ike that!” 

“There, there! We’ve lost our temper! You’d better 
:ome and have breakfast, grasshopper! I expect the 
■amovar has long been snoring and snorting on the table." 

By his jokes and laughter Porphyry Vladimiritch 
vanted to correct the impression left on Anninka by the 
vord ‘buffoonery,’ and, in token of peace, tried to put his 
rm round her waist: but Anninka thought it aU so silly 
nd contemptible that she drew away. 

"I tell you seriously, uncle, that I must hurry.” 

“Come and let us have a drink of tea first, and then we’ll 
alk. 
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“But why must we drink tea first? VTiy can't we talk 
now?” 

“Because you mustn’t ask questions! Because everything 
must be done at the proper time. First one thing, then 
another. First we’ll drink tea and chatter, and then talk 
business. There’s plenty of time.” 

There was no answering this kind of argument and 
Anninka had to give in. They sat down to breakfast; 
ludushka wasted time in a most provoking way, taking 
tiny sips of tea, crossing himself, chatting about dear 
mamma, and so on. 

“Well, now let us talk,” he said at last. “How long do you 
think of staying?” 

"I can’t stay more than a week. I have to go to Moscow 
on my way.” 

“A week, my dear, is a long time: one may do a great 
deal in a week, or very little — according to how one 
tackles it.” 

“We had better do a great deal, imcle.” 

“That’s just what I am saying. One may do a great deal, 
or very little. Sometimes one wants to do a great deal but 
it comes to very little; and sometimes one doesn’t seem 
to be doing much but suddenly finds that wth God's help 
one had finished all there was to do. Here now you are 
hurrying away, you say you have to go to Moscow, but if 
one asked you why — ^you couldn’t say yourself. But I 
think you had better see to your afiairs instead of going 
to Moscow.” 

“I must go to Moscow because I want to see if I can get 
an engagement there. And as to my afiairs, you have just 
■ said yourself that one can do a great deal in a week.” 

“That depends on how you tackle the business, mj' dear. 
If you tackle it properly, it will ah go smootlhy and evenly, 
but if you don’t, there \riU be hitches and delays.” 

“Then please direct me, uncle!” 

“That’s just it. When you need me, then ‘please direct 
me, uncle,’ and when you don’t, then you are bored 
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with your unde and want to run away from him! Isn’t 
that so ?" 

"But only tell me what I have to do!” 

“Wait a bit. So what I am sajdng is this: when you need 
your unde he is a pet and a dear and a darling, and when 
you don’t— 3^ou turn jmur back on him! It never enters 
your head to ask him : 'What do you think, unde darling — 
may I go to Moscow?’ ” 

"How strange jmu are, uncle! It’s essential for me to 
go to jMoscow, and suppose you sa}^ I mustn’t?” 

"If I sa}^ 3'ou mustn’t, you have to stay! It wouldn’t be 
a stranger saying this but your own' unde — ^you might do 
as he tells j^ou. Ah, my dear, my dear! It’s a good thing 
an3rway that you have an unde — someone to pit5r you and 
to pull you up. Think of those who have no one! No one 
to pity them, no one to admonish them — they grow up all 
alone! No wonder things happen to them ... all sorts of 
things happen in life, my dear.” 

Anninka was on the point of answering but she under- 
stood it would be merel}’' adding fuel to the fire and said 
lothing. She sat and looked hopelessly at Porphyry 
Vladimiritch talking away. 

"I have long been meaning to say to you” — ludushka 
went on: "I don’t like it, I don't like it at all, the way you 
go about those fairs ! You were annoyed at my talking about 
guitars, but stiU . . 

"But it’s not enough to say ymu don’t like it! You must 
point a waj’- out.” 

"Live with me — ^that’s a way out.” 

"Oh no . . . not that . . . certainly not!” 

"Why?” 

"Because there’s nothing here for me to do. Udiat is 
there to do here ? Get up in the morning and have break- 
fast. At breakfast, think that lunch will be served presently. 

At lunch — that there wiU be dinner: at dinner, wonder how 
soon there will be tea again. And then supper and to bed 
I should die here!” 
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“Everyone lives in that wsy, my dear. First they have 
breakfast, then those who are used to it take lunch— thougii 
I, for instance, am not used to it and don’t take lunch: 
then they have dinner, then evening tea and at last go to 
bed. Surely there is nothing either ridiculous or reprehen- 
sible in it! If, now, I . . . » 

"There’s nothing reprehensible, onl}^ it doesn’t suit 
"If, now, I injured somebody, or spoke evil, or passe 
judgment upon people — then indeed I might blame’inysdl 
for it. But there’s no harm in having tea, lunch, and dinner. 

. . . WTiy, bless you! You 3 'ourself, clever as you are, can 
do without food!’’ 

“Yes, it is all very well, but it’s not m\' W3.y of looking 
at it.’’ 

“You mustn’t be thinking of j^ourself always — ^tbink 
of your elders! ‘My way,’ ‘not mj’’ w'ay’ — ^you shouldn*. 
talk like that! You should ask whether it’s God’s wa}^-— 
that would be right and sensible. If, now, at GoIovIj'on^ 
we didn’t live in God’s way, if we trespassed against God, 
if we sinned, repined, were envious or did any other -svrong. 
then indeed we should be to blame and deserve censure. 


Only, you would first have to prove that we really were 
offending God. It’s no use simply saying that you don 
like it. Take me, for instance — ^there are lots of things 
don’t like. I don't like the way j^ou talk to me and snifi 
my hospitality — and yet I sit here and say nothing! I thi^ 
to myself perhaps I’ll bring it home to her by keeping quiet 
— ^perhaps she may come to her senses of herself. Perhap= 
while I am answering your sallies with jokes and laughter, 
your guardian angel may set you on your right path! Its 
on your account I am grieved, not on my own. Ah, my 
dear, it is very, very wrong of you! And it isn’t as though 
I had said something bad to you, or taken advantage of 
you or done you some wrong — that would have been 
difierent. Though it is God’s command that we should 
put up with- admonitions from our elders, had I ofiended 
you I woidd have merited your being cross with me. Bu 
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here I am, as quiet as can be, not saying anything, and.only 
thinking how to arrange things for the best, to everybody’s 
joy and comfort— and you turn up your nose at all my 
kindness! You shouldn’t say anything that comes into 
your head, my dear, but first think and pray, and ask God 
to enlighten you! And then if . . 

_ Porphjrry \^adimiritch held forth in tliis way for a long 
time wi^out stopping. Words followed one another end- 
lessly in a sticky stream. Anninka looked at him with a 
vague fear, wondering that he did not choke. But be never 
fold her after all what she was to do in view of Arina 
Petrovna’s death. She tried to ask him the same question 
at dinner and at tea, but every time ludushka began some 
rigmarole that had nothing to do rvith it, and Anninka 
was sorr3' she had started the conversation. Her only 
thought was ""When rviUit end?” 

After dirmer PorphjTy Wadimiritch went to have a 
nap, and Anninka was left alone mth Yevpraxeya. She felt 
1 sudden desire to get into conversation rvith her uncle’s 
housekeeper. She wanted to know how it was Yevpraxeya 
vas not afraid of lirdng at Golovlyovo and what gave her 
be strength to \vithstand the torrents of empty words 
hat flowed from her uncle’s mouth from morning till 
light. 

"Are you bored at Golovlyovo?” she asked. 

should I be bored? I am not a lad3^” 

“But stUl . . . 5mu are always alone . . . 5'^ou have no 
amusements or distractions of any kind, nothing.” 

"I am not one for amusements. If I am dull, I look out 
of the vdndow. When I bved at my father’s I hadn t much 
fun either.” 

“Still, I should have thought 3mu had a better time at 
home. You had friends, went to see each other, played 
games . . 

“Of course.” 

“And with my uncle. ... He talks of such dull things 
and at such len^! Does he always do it?” 
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"Always, he talks like that all day long.” 

"Doesn’t it bore yon?” 

"Oh, I don’t mind. I don’t listen, you know.” 

“But you cannot always do that. He might notice it and 
be offended.” 

"And how can he teU? I look at him w'hile he talks. I 
look, and meanwhile think my own thoughts.” 

“YTiat do you think about?” 

"All sorts of things. If it’s time to pickle cucumbers, I 
think about cucumbers; if we have to send to town for 
something, I think about that. An\dhing that’s wanted 
in the house — I think of it aU.” 

"So, although jmu are living together, you are really 
quite alone?” 

"Yes, almost alone. Sometimes he fancies a game of 
fools in the evening — ^\vell, then we play. And even then 
he suddenly stops in the middle of the game, puts down the 
cards, and begins talking. And I sit and look at him. It was 
better when Arina Petrovna was living. He was afraid to 
talk too much before her: the old lady pulled him up now 
and again. But now’ it’s beyond anj’thing, he just lets 
himself go!” 

"And you see, Yevpraxeya, that frightens one! Its 
terrible when a man talks and doesn’t know why he tails 
and what he is saying and if he is ever going to stop. It is 
frightening, isn’t it? It makes one uncomfortable, yon 
know.” 

Yevpraxej'a looked at her as though some wonderful 
thought had dawned on her for the first time. 

‘You are not the only one,” she said — “many people 
here dislike him for it.” 

"Indeed!” 

“Yes. Take the footmen now — ^not one can sta}’ with us 
for an\’ time; we change them almost ever 5 ' month. And 
bahiffs too. And aU because of that.” 

"He bores them?” 

"He wears them out. Drunkards, now, don't mind living 
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here, because they don't listen. You might blow a trumpet 
for aught they care—it’s as good as though they had a 
pot over their heads. But the trouble is, master doesn’t 
like drunkards.” 

"Wen, there j’ou are! And he is persuading me to settle 
at Golovh’ovo.” 

"Well, miss, it might be a good thing! Perhaps he’d 
draw in his horns a bit then!” 

No, thank you ! I wouldn’t have the patience, you know, 
to look into his eyes.” 

"Of course not! You are a lady — ^j'ou can do as you 
please! Though I expect jmu too have to play second 
fiddle sometimes.” 

‘‘And very' often too!” 

"I thought so. And another thing I wanted to ask you: 
do you enjoy being an actress?” 

"I cam my living — that’s something.” 

"And is it true, Porph}Ty Vladimiritch told me, that 
strangers can put their arms round an actress when they 
like?” 

Anninka flushed crimson. 

"Porph3Ty Vladimiritch doesn’t understand," she 
answered irritabl3^ "That's why he talks such nonsense. 
He can’t tell stage acting from real life.” 

“WeU, I don’t know It’s not for nothing that he too, 

Porphj’Tj'’ Wadimiritch, I mean . . . He fairly licked his 
chops when he saw 3^ouI 'Dear niece’ he sa5's, like a good 
one, but his shameless e3^es are all agog.” 

“Yevpraxe3'a! Wh3'’ do you talk nonsense?” 

"I? It’s nothing to do \vith me! If 3'ou stay with us, 
5'ou’ll see for 3murself. But I don’t care. If I am truned 
out I’ll go back to my father. It really is dull here; 3'ou 
are right there.” 

"You needn’t think that I could possibly stay here. But 
about its being dull at Golovlyovo — that’s a fact. And the 
longer you live here, the more bored 5'ou’ll be.” 

Yevpraxeya pondered a little, then 3'awned and said: 

G* 
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“WTien I lived at my father’s I vas thin as a rake, and 
now see what a size I am ! Being bored seems to do me good. 

“But ycu won’t be able to stand it long all the same. 
Remember my words, you won’t.” 

This was the end of the conversation. Fortunately 
Porphyry Vladimiritch had not heard it, or he would have 
found a fresh and fruitful subject that would have given 
a new turn to his endless moralizing. 

Porphyny Vladimiritch \vent on tormenting Anninka 
for t\vo more days. He kept saying: “Wait and see! Itfore 
haste less speed! Pray first and then act!” and so on. She 
was quite worn out. At last on the fifth day he made up bis 
mind to go to the toum, though here too he found an 
opportunity for torturing his niece. After she had put on 
her fur coat and was in the hall ready to go, he dawdled 
for a whole hour as though on purpose. He washed, dressed, 
smacked his legs, crossed himself, walked about, sat doivn, 
gave orders such as “So that’s that, my man!” or "Wellf 
mind what you do . . . see that nothing goes wrong 1 
Altogether he behaved as though he were lea\nng Golovly'ovo 
for ever and not for a few hours. Ha^^ng tired out every'one 
— ^both the people and the horses that waited for an hoiu 
and a half with the carriage — he found at last that his 
throat was dry with talking of nothing in particular, and 
decided to go. 

They finished all they had to do in the town while the 
horses had a feed of oats at the inn. Porphyry Vladimiritch 
presented a paper showing that the orphans’ capital on 
the day^ of Arina Petrovna’s death amounted to nearly 
tw’enty thousand roubles in 5 per cent, bonds. The petition 
for handing over the estate and the capital to the o^vne^s, 
accompanied by documents pro\Tng that they were of 
nge, was granted forthwith. The same evening Anninka 
signed all the papers and inventories drawm up by Porphyny 
Vladimiritch and breathed freely at last. 

She was in a perfect fever during the day's that foUow'cd. 
She wanted to leave Golovlyovo at once, but her uncle met 
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all her attempts to do so with jokes which in spite of their 
kindly tone revealed such stupid obstinacy that no human 
power could override it. 

“You have said yourself that you would stay a week— 
so you must stay!” he said. “Ydiy shouldn t you? lou 
haven’t to pay for lodgings— we are only too glad to have 
you 1 And if you want a drink of tea, or a meal you can 

have an5d:hing you fancy!” 

“But I really must go, uncle!” Anninka pleaded. 

“You are anxious to go, but I won’t give you the horses, 
ludushka joked, “and if I don’t give you the horses you 
are my prisoner! When the week is over, I won t say a word 
against your going. We’ll hear mass, take toner, and a 
tonk ofia to set you on the way. have a talk and a good 
look at each other- and then Godspeed to you. ^nd 
tell you what! Hadn’t you better go to 
grave once more?-say good-bye to her-^d perhaps she U 
give you good advice from the other side. 

go to mass quite early, then have dmner p 

way, and then my horses ^vill take you to 

froS there you can go to Dvoto ^wth the 

You are a lando\vner yourseh! You ha\e hor y 

ThI had to submit. Vulgarity is a tremendous pm^r; 
those who are unused to it are always cauj, them- 

whUe they look about them in 

selves in its clutches. It has pro^^^^^^^ 

to stop one s nose and one s ^^ters 

an open dram; a similar effort is oee^s^y 

the domain of togarity ^d utterly insensible; 

hissight,hearing,tasteandsmeU andtu t 5 

only then will he escape ^emg f oke^^^^^ in the day; in 

vulgarity, her deUverance from Golov- 

any case she decided to lea ts ludushka so ccm- 

lyovo to the natural course of events, lua 
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pletely subdued her by his unanswerable -hvaddle that she 
dared not draw awaj' when he embraced her and like a good 
uncle stroked her back sajnng: "There, now you are a good 
girll” She could not help shuddering when she felt his bony 
and slightly shaky hand creeping doum her back, but the 
thought "VTiat if he doesn’t let me go at the end of the 
week!” restrained her from expressing her disgust. Luckily 
for her ludushka was by no means squeamish, and though 
he may have noticed her impatient movements, he said 
nothing. His theory of the relations between the sexes 
could e\idently be expressed by the proverb: "You may 
love me, you may not, but behave as though you do.” 

The eagerly awaited day of her departure came at last. 
Anninka got up about six o’clock, but ludushka had been 
first. He had already finished his morning devotions and, 
waiting for the first sound of the church bell, slouched about 
the rooms in his slippers and an old jacket, peeping round 
the comers, hstening behind doors, and so on. He was obvi- 
ously agitated and gave a kind of sidelong glance at Anninka 
when he met her. It was quite light out of doors but the 
weather was bad. The sky was completely covered wuth 
dark clouds; sleet was coining down; there were pools in 
the black-looking road — a sure sign of the snow being 
waterlogged; a strong south ■wind was blowing, bringing 
rain and thaw; the ■trees had lost their covering of snow, 
and their bare tops waved helplessly in the wind; the 
outbuildings looked black and clamm}^. Porphyry Vladi- 
mintch took Anninka to the window and pointed to this 
scene of spring rejuvenation. 

"I wonder if you ought to go,” he said. "Hadn’t you 
better stay?” 

"Oh no, no!” she cried in alarm. "It . . . it wiU clear up!" 

*I don’t think so. If you leave at one you are not 
likely to be at Pogorelka before seven. And you can’t travel 
in the dark when the roads are like this — you’ll have to 
stay' the night at Pogorelka anyway-.” 

"Oh no, I'll travel in the night. I’ll go straightatvay. • ■ • 
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I am brave, uncle, j^ou know! And why should I wait till 
one o’clock? Uncle darling! let me go at once!” 

"And what will your grandmamma say? She ^vlll say: 
‘Here’s a nice grandchild! She c^e, hopped about, and 

didn’t even ask for my blessing! r 1 . 

Porph\Ty Vladimiritch paused. He shifted his f^t an 
kept glancing at Anninka and looking down again, e was 
e\'idcntly making up his mind to say somethmg. 

■■Wait a minute, rU show you 
at last, and pulling out of his pocket a fo s ee 
paper gave it to Anninka. * There, read is. 

^w'^ prajSg to-day and asking kind ^d ^ 

my Anninka. And kind God said to me: Take bj 

her plump little waist and press her 0 your 
"Yes?” he asked, turning slightly pale. 

"Ugh, uncle, how horrid!” she answered, looking 

in beivilderment. j sa\Tng 

Porphyrj' ^^adimiritch turned p crossed 

through his teeth, “So its hussars 
himself and shuffled out of the room. ^ perfectly 

Half an hour later, however, he retoe^^P^ 

unconcerned and was joking to „ ^ „ your way?” 

"Well then, iviU you caE at ^ granny? Do, 

he asked. "Want to say good-bye ^ of grand- 

my dear! It is very' nice of you o especi- 

mamma. One must never forge o one!” 

ally those who were ready to give 

They heard mass and had a when they 

fromenty in church andsome mo ^ pgrphyofy 

sat doum to breakfast. As though tospite^^^^^^ 

Vladimiritch sipped his tea slow ^vords in a most 

between every' two gulps, dragge i^owever, breakfast 
provoking manner. By ten o clock, howe 

wasover and Anninka begged: 

••Undo, may I go now?” ^^^y? Dk’ 

•'And dinner! A meal to set y 
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imagine yonr imde Tronld let you go away hungry ? 
next! Certainly not! It’s unheard of in our family! YLy, 
mamma would have forbidden me the house had she known 
that I let my own niece go on a journey without giving 
her dinner!” 

Anninka had to submit again. . . . An hour and a haH 
passed but there was no trace of an}* preparations for dinner. 
AH had gone out; Yevpraxeya could be seen flitting across 
the yard between the cellar and the store-room, rattling 
her ke 5 *s; Porph^iy Madimiritch talked to the baiiiSj 
wearing him out with senseless orders, slapping himself 
on the legs and altogether doing his best to while away the 
time. Anninka walked up and down the dining-rooiUj 
giandng at the dock, counting her steps and then the 
seconds: one, two, three. ... At times she looked out Oi 
the window and saw that the pools were growing bigg®" 
and bigger. 

At last there was a rattle of spoons, knives, and plates; 
Stepan the footman came into the dining-room and spread 
the tabledoth. But it looked as though he too had been 
infected by ludushka’s deadness. He handled the plates 
as slowly as could be, blew into the glasses and held them 
against the light. It was just one o’clock when they sat 
down to dinner. 

"Y'eil, here you are going away!” said Porphyry iTadi- 
mintch, opening a conversation suitable to the occasion. 

There was a plate of soup before ttlTn but he did not 
touch it; he was looking at Anninka so tenderly that the 
tip or his nose turned red. Anninka was hastilv* swallowing 
spwnfcl after spoonful. He also took up his spoon and put 
it into his soup, but immediately put it down again. 

^Y'ou must excuse an old maTi like me,” he buzzed- 
You have eaten 5 'Our soup post-haste, and I make a long 
job of it. I don’t like tr^ting God’s gift in an oflhand 
fashion. Bread has been given us for our nourishment, and 
we waste it — see what a lot of crumbs you’ve made! And 
altogether I like doing everything properly and without 
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hurry— it’s more sound. Maybe it annoys you that I don t 
jump over hoops — or what do you call 
weU, there is nothing for it! Be cross if you hke You 11 
be cross for a bit, and then forgive me. You won ways 
be young, you know, or always be jumping over hoops, 

you too will gain experience some 

say: ‘Perhaps my uncle was right, after all. That s h 

is, my dear. Now you may be thinking as lived 

'Horrid uncle! old grumbler!’ But when you U have lived 

to be my age you’ll sing a different tune , you w y ■ 

uncle! he gave me good advice! cTwollnwed 

Porphyry Vladimiritch crossed himself and ^ 
two spoonfuls of soup. Having done t is e 
in the plate and leaned back in his chair as a sign that h 

had more to say. . , , , -r,,* ghe 

"Bloodsucker!” was on Anmnkas water, 

controlled herself and, quickly pounng o 
drank it at one gulp. ludushka seemed to scent what 

going on in her. „ h you don’t 

"Oh, you don’t Uke it, do you meaning 

you should listen to your uncle! I have 10 S j 

to talk to you about your ^'vays e^^g ^ 
haven’t had the leisure to do s . instance, 

it shows rashness, a lack of thoug • _ grand- 

there was really no occasion J jjl for?” 

mamma-she was so grieved-^d 'vh^^ was it 
"Oh, why recall it, uncle! What is done is 

nice of you.” . , ■ even when a 

"Wait! Nice or not nice, _ sinners, change 

thing is done it can be undone. 0 sends us rain one 

our actions but God Himself dow ^ -j-he stage 

day, and fine weather the ’ Come! Give it up!” 
isn’t anything very precious you ' • 

"No, uncle, don’t talk of it, 1 heg } • ^ y^ur 

"And another thing I want to te y ^^eat 

rashness, but I dislike even uiore , aj. good, and 
your elders’ remarks. Your uncle ^vlshes 5 
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yousay, ‘Leave it alone!’ Your uncle is kind and affectionate 
to you, and you turn up your nose at him 1 But do you know 
who has given you your uncle? Tell me, now, who has given 
him to you?” 

Anninka looked at him in perplexity. 

‘‘God has given you 3^our uncle — that's who! God! If 
it had not been for God, you would have been alone in the 
world and wouldn't have known what to do and what 
petition to send in, and to whom, and what would come of 
it. You would have been as good as lost; people would have 
been rude to you, taken advantage of you or simply laughed 
at you! But since you have an uncle, we have, with God's 
help, settled your whole business in a single day. We went 
to the toum, called at the trustees’ office, filed a petition 
and received a repty. So that’s what it means to have an 
tmcle, my dear!” 

‘‘But I am grateful to you, uncle!” 

"And if you are grateful to your uncle, don’t turn up 
your nose at him but do as he tells you. Your uncle wishes 
you well, though you fancy sometimes ...” 

Anninka was hardly able to control herself. There was 
one means to put an end to her uncle’s admonitions: to 
pretend that theoretically at least she accepted his invita- 
tion to stay at Golovlyovo. 

"Veiy^ well, rmcle," she said, "I’ll think about it. I 
understand of course that it isn’t quite the thing to live 
alone, away from my relations. . . . But in any case I 
cannot decide anything at the moment. I must think it 
over.” 

"There, now — ^you see it at last. But what is there to 
think about? Let’s give word to unharness the horses and 
take your luggage out of the sledge — that’s aU!” 

‘‘No, imcle, you forget that I have a sister!” 

There was no telling whether Porphyry \qadimiritch 
was convinced by this argmnent; he may have acted the 
whole scene merely for appearance’ sake without being 
at ah certain if he really wanted Anninka to stay at Golov- 
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I3 ovo, or if it was just a momentarjf whim on his part. In 
an}’’ case, after this the dinner went on more smoothly. 
Anninka agreed wth everything he said and gave answers 
that afforded no opportunity for moralizing. Nevertheless, 
it was half-past two when the meal was over. Anninka 
jumped up from the table as out of a steam-bath and ran 
up to her uncle to sa}' good-b3'e to him. 

Ten minutes later ludushka in his fur coat and bearskin 
boots was seeing her off at the front door and personall3'' 
supervdsing her departure. 

“Drive carefully down the hill, do yon hear! And mind 
you don’t upset the sledge on the Senkino slope!’’ he 
ordered the coachman. 

At last Anninka was vxapped up and the sledge cover 
was fastened. 

“Hadn’t 3mu better sta3'?’' ludushka called after her, 
wishing to show to the assembled servants that everything 
was as it should be between good relatives. "At any rate, 
\vill 3'-ou come and see me? 'What do 3'ou sa3'-?’’ 

Knovung that she was already free, Anninka suddenly 
felt mischievous. She leaned out of the sledge and answered 
deliberatel3’: 

“No, uncle, I vdll not come! It's terTif3ung to be vith 
3!-ou! 

ludushka pretended not to have heard but his lips 
turned white. 

Anninka was too glad to have escaped from the Golov]3'ovo 
capti\*it3’^ to give a thought to the man whom she was lea\Tng 
behind in that captiwt3* for ever, and whose last link with 
the world of the li\-ing was severed by her departure. She 
was only thinking of herself: she had escaped and was 
happ3^ This sensation of freedom was so strong that when 
she visited her grandmother’s grave again she showed no 
trace of the nervmus sensibility she had felt on her first 
visit there. She calmly heard the requiem, bowed before 
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the grave without tears, and readily accepted the priest’s 

invitation to take a cup of tea in his cottage. 

The priest lived in verj^ poor surroundings. The only 
sitting-room in the house was dismally bare; a dozen 
stained wooden chairs upholstered in shabby horse-hair 
were ranged round the walls; there was a sofa of the same 
kind vdth a curved back that looked like the pufied-out 
chest of an old-fashioned general; a deal table covered 
with a dirty cloth, with parish registers, an ink-pot and pen 
lying on it, stood betv\’-een the windows; in the east comer 
there was an ikon-stand with a sanctuary lamp burning 
before it; two boxes covered with faded grey cloth stood 
underneath. There were no wall-papers; several faded 
daguerreotypes of bishops hung in the middle of one waU. 
The room had a peculiar smell, as though it had served 
for years as a cemetery for flies and cockroaches. The 
priest himself, though stil a young man, seemed to have 
faded in these surroundings. His thin, fair hair hung down 
in straight wisps like the branches of a weeping-wiUow; 
his eyes, that had once been blue, had a dejected look, ids 
voice trembled, Ms beard was scanty; Ms cotton cassock 
was too loose for Mm but did not meet properly in front. 

His young wife, worn out with yearly child-bearing, looked 
even more exhausted than her husband. 

And yet A nn in ka could not help noticing that, poor, 
downtrodden, and half-starved as those -people were, they 
regarded her with compassion as a lost lamb rather than O 
as an ordinary parisMoner. 

"Have you been staying with your uncle?” the pri^t 
began, carefully taking a cup of tea from the tray that Ms 
wife handed Mm. 

"Yes, I have spent a week there.” 

"Porphjny \Tadimiritch is the biggest lando^raer in 
all our neighbourhood now — ^the most important Tu^n here. 
But he doesn’t seem to have much luck. He lost first one of 
his sons, then the other, and then Ms mother died too. It’s 
strange he hasn’t persuaded you to settle at Golovlyovo.” 
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"He did offer it me but I wouidn’t stay.’ 

"Why not?" 

"It’s better to be free, you know." 

"Freedom of course is a good thing, madam, though it 
too has its dangers. And considering that you are Porphyry 
Vladimiritch’s nearest relative and heiress to his estate, 
one would have thought you could restrict your freedom 
a bit.” 

"No, Father, I prefer to work for my living. It is more 
satisfactor}'-, somehow, to feel independent.” 

The priest looked at her dully, as though wanting to 
ask: 'Come, do you know what working for one’s living 
means?’ but he was too sh}'. He merely pulled his cassock 
round him nervously. 

"And what salary do you receive as an actress?" his 
wife asked. 

The priest was quite alarmed and gave a warning look 
to his wife. He thought Anninka would be offended. But 
she was not, and answered quite simply. 

"Now I receive a hundred and fifty roubles a month, 
and my sister a hundred. And we have benefit performances 
too. We earn something h'ke six thousand a year between 
us.” 

"And why is your sister paid less? Isn’t she as good as 
you?” the priest’s wife went on questioning. 

“No, it isn’t that — her style is different. I have a voice 
and can sing — the public prefers this, and my sister’s voice 
is rather weak, so she acts in vaudevilles." 

"So it’s the same thing as in the church, then: some 
are priests and others deacons and others mere choristers? 

"We share our income though; we decided from the first 
to go halves.” 

"Like good sisters? That’s excellent. How much does 
it come to, husband? Six thousand roubles divided by 
months — what will that be?" 

"Five hundred roubles a month, or two hundred and 
fifty each.” 
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“That's a lot of money! We wouldn't get through it 
in a year. And another thing I wanted to ask you: is it 
true that men treat actresses as though they weren't real 
women?" 

The priest was so flustered that he let go the skirts of 
his cassock; but seeing that Anninka took the question 
quite calmly he thought, “Well, she must be a tough one" — 
and calmed down. 

“How do you mean — not real women ? ’ ’ 

"VTiy, people say, men kiss them and put their arms 
round them . . . and, even if they don’t want to, they must 
put up with it.” 

"They don’t kiss but only pretend to. And there can be 
no question of wanting or not wanting, because it’s all 
done according to stage directions: one just does what is 
written in the pla 3 ^" 

"It may be in the plaj% and yet . . . Some slobbering 
creature too loathsome to look at will thrust his mug at 
you, and you’ve got to offer him your lips.’’ 

Anninka could not help blushing; she suddenly pictured 
the bold Captain Papkov’s slobbering face that certainly 
did 'thrust’ itself upon her, and, alas 1 not even according 
to stage directions. 

“You have quite a "wrong idea of what happens on the 
stage,’’ she said rather drily. 

"Of course we’ve never been to a theatre, and yet I 
expect things aren’t always nice there. M}’^ husband and 
I often talk of you; we are sorry for you, very sorr^c” 

Anninka said nothing; the priest sat tugging at his beard 
as though making up his mind to put in his word too. 

"Of course, madam, every occupation has its pleasant 
and its unpleasant side,” he brought out at last, “but, in 
his weakness, man takes delight in the first and tries to 
forget the second. Why forget? Just so as to avoid, madam, 
having before him this last reminder of duty and virtuous 
life.” 

And he added, with a sigh; 
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Atiif ina-Jnjn. one miKt prcrcn’c one’s 

f EeA-.nrf f f!c pn’ovt lo-ikal at Anninka admonishin::!}': his 
war li; - m;; }),‘r in.-ad sh j» ctedly. as thongJi saying 'Xot likely! ’ 

"An<i it r.dh-r tbuhlfu! if one can presen’C that 

trc.tsnrc, 5 v-ij;y a;] aetrcvs.” the priest went on. 

Annink-.t (lid nnt know what to <.iy to this. She began 
to fatiey th.u i!u--e .siniplc-he.artcd jx-oplc’s talk about 
'tlK* trr.a.nurf.-' w.as e.x.actly on a par with the ofilicers’ con- 
vcrs.it’ons abnit /.r It wee? evident to her that here 

ton, ay .at her titiclo's, sfie was regarded as something out 
('! the o.'din.arj", to be pitied, pcrli.nps, but to be kept at 
a distatice for b ar of soiling oneself. 

"Why i.s your church so poor, Father.^" sfic asked, to 
cliangc the stibject. 

"There i.s no reason for it to be rich — that's wht*. All 
the l.aridowners are away on government scr\’icc, and the 
iv.'a<ants haven't the means. And there arc onh* two hun- 
clrtvl Of them in the parish.” 

"Our !h‘I! is too bad. rcalh*!” the priest’s wife .sighed. 

"The and cvendhing else too. Our bell weighs onl}' 
afwut five hundredweight, and it’s split into tlie bargain. 

It makes a queer kind of noise instead of ringing — quite 
unseemly, indeed. Arina Pctro\’na of blessed memor}' had 
promised to give us a new one and, had she lived, I am sure 


we should have had it." 

"Vou .<i)io»]d tell my unde that grandmamma pro- 
mised it." 

"I did tell him. madam, and, to do him justice, he heard 
my request quite favoHrabl3\ But he could give me no 
satisfactorx' answer; he had not heard an3dhing from Ins 
mother alwiit it, he said. It appears that she had never 
mentioned it (o liim. But if he had heard, he would cer- 
tainl}' have carried out her wish, he said.” 

"Not heard, indeed!” the pric.st’s wife said. "All the 
neighbourhood knows it and he hadn't heard!" 

"So that's how things are with us. ^Ve used to Uve in 
hopes, at least, but now we have no hope. Sometimes I 
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have nothing for celebrating mass: no wheaten bread, no 
wine. And our own circumstances I won’t even mention.” 

Anninka was on the point of getting up and saying 
good-bye w'hen a new tray appeared on the table wth 
a bottle of madeira and t^vo plates: one "with mushrooms 
and another with bits of caviare. 

"Please stay and have some, I beg you!" 

Anninka obeyed and hastily swallowed two mushrooms, 
refusing the madeira. 

"There’s another thing I wanted to ask you,” the priest’s 
wife was saying, "there’s a girl in our parish who has been 
in service with an actress in Petersburg. She says it’s a 
fine life being an actress, only one has to have a special 
ticket^ renewed each month ... is that true?” 

Aiminka looked at her open-eyed, not understanding her. 
"That’s to have more freedom,” the priest explained, 
"only, I think w'hat she says isn’t true. On the contrary, I 
have heard that many actresses are rewarded with a govern- 
ment pension.” 

Anninka saw that the further into the wood, the thicker 
the trees, and got up to say good-bye. 

"And v/e had thought you’d give up the stage now!" 
the priest's wife went on. 

"Why should I?" 

"Oh, well, you are a lady, you know’. Now’ you have 
come of age, 3'ou have an estate of j’our own — ^what could 
be better!” 

"No, I am not going to live here.” 

'bind we did so hope j-ou would! We kept saving to each 
other: Our young ladies are sure to settle at Pogorelka. 
It is very nice here in the summer: one can go mushrooming 
in the woods.” 

"We have plent}’ of mushrooms even in a dry summer,” 
the priest seconded her. 

At last Anninka left them. The first thing she said when 

* The reference is to the 'yellow ticket’ held by prostitutes. — • 
TRAt:st«OR's Korn. 
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she came to Pogorelka was to ask for horses. ‘ Please make 
haste!” But Fedulitch merely shrugged his shoulders. 
“Horses, indeed! ^^'e haven't fed them yet,” he grumbled 
“But why ever not? Oh dear! It’s as though you had all 

determined” to stop me going!” 

“Of course we have! Naturally. Anyone can see that jjou 
can’t travel at night in the thaw. You’d get stuck m tte 
waterlogged snow — so we tliought you d be ^ _ 

Arina Petro\ma’s rooms had been heated. The bed 
made and the samovar was puffing on the ^vntmg-ffibk 
Afim3mshka had scraped together the f 

at the bottom of an old-fashioned tea-ca y , ^ 
Petro^ma’s death, mile the tea was 

with his arms crossed stood in the ^ ^either side 

lady; Marko^ma and the dair3Tnaid s 00 , ^ 

of Wm in attitudes that suggested thej^ere eady at the 

least sign from her to run to the en so ^ 

“It’s your ; 2 _t^et)ttniu^enshe 

conversation, “there was some le caddy 

died. Porphj^^ ladletviU com 

but I didn’t agree. j\Ia3ffie ^ time to buy 

said and want some tea jn fact he joked 

some of their ovui. WeU, he di > - jjg said, 

about it: .‘You’ll drink it ; ^ Golovlyovo’when it’s 

‘see that you bring the tea-caddy ^ 
empty!’ I expect he’ll send for 1 then.” 

“You should have given it ^t any 

“my should I? He\pl-ty of tea as the 

rate we can have a over to Porph3U3^ 

wa3^ miss, are 3^ou gomg to 

’i'ladimiritch?” 

“Certainty not.” , -t you know. 

"Good. We weren’t 
thought we’d aU give notice if yo p 

“Why is that? Is my uncle talk. His words 

"No, but he does wear^one out vith Uis 

are enough to rot a man. 
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Aiminka could not help smiling. There really v/as some- 
thing putrid about ludushka’s long-winded sententiousness. 
It was like an open, festering sore. 

“Well, and what have you decided to do about yourself, 
miss?” Fedulitch went on. 

"How do you mean, what have I to decide?” Anninka 
asked somewhat uneasily, foreseeing that she would once 
more have to listen to arguments about 'the treasure.' 
“But surely you won’t remain an actress now?” 

"Yes, I %vill . . . that is, I haven’t thought about it 5 ’et. But 
what harm is there in my earning my living as best I can?” 

“There’s nothing good in going about the fairs with a 
tambourine, cheering up the drunkards! You are a lady, 
you know.” 

Anninka said nothing and merely frowned. Her mind 
throbbed painfull}’’ -with the question,- "Good heavens, 
when shall I get away from here?” 

"Of course you know best what to do with yourself, but 
we had thought you’d return to us. The house is warm and 
room}'— v’ou could play rounders in it! Your grandmamma 
had arranged it all verv’’ nicely. If you are bored, you can 
go for a sledge drive, and in the summer there’s mush- 
rooming!” 

“We have all sorts of mushrooms here, and no end of 
them!” Afim 5 Tishka lisped alluringly. 

Anninka leaned both arms on the. table trying not to 
listen. < 

“A girl from these parts,” Fedulitch insisted mercilessly 
“had been a servant in Petersburg — and she told us that 
all actresses have to have a ticket. They have to show it at 
the police station every month!” 

Anninka went hot all over: she seemed to have been 
listening to these words all day. 

“Fedulitchl” she cried out. "VTiat have I done to you? 
Is it that you enjoy insulting me?” 

She had had enough. There was a lump in her throat — 
one word more, and she would break down- 
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ILLICIT FAMILY JOYS 

Not long before tlie catastrophe iviih Petenka, Arina 
Petrovna noticed on one of her visits to GoIovIyoVo that 
Yevpraxeya looked a little bigger. Brought up in the times 
of serfdom Arina Petrovna had a keen eye for that sort 
of thing, for in those days the maid-servants’ pregnancy 
used to lead to a thorough and ratlier interesting investiga- 
tion and was regarded almost as a source of income. She 
bad no sooner fixed her gaze on Yevpraxeya 's waist than 
the latter flushed crimson and turned away without a 
word, fully conscious of her guilt. 

"Come, come, my beauty, look at me! Are you with 
child?" the experienced old lady asked the erring damsel: 
but there was no reproach in her voice, on the contrary 
she spoke jestingly, almost gaily, as though she suddenly 
felt a breath of the good old times. 

Yevpraxej^a said nothing, looking both shy and com- 
placent, but her cheeks grew redder and redder under 
Arina Petrovna’s inquiring' glance. 

‘T noticed 5festerday you kept huddling yourself together 
— so that’s it! You thought you’d go about wagging your 
tail like a good one, did you? No, my dear, you won’t take 
me in! I see all your girl's tricks three miles off! Now, 
what wind brought you this? 'Udien? Make a clean breast 
of it! Speak!” 

A thorough interrogation followed. Ydien did she notice 
the first symptoms? Had she a midwife in \new? Did 
Porphyry Vladimiritch know of the joy in store for him? 
Was Yevpraxeya taking care of herself? Did she lift any- 
thing heav3ri etc. It appeared that Yevpraxeya was in the 
fifth month of pregnancy; that she had no miduife in view; 
that she had told Porphyry Wadimiritch but he,said nothing 
and merely whispered to himself, folding his hands and 
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looking at the ikon as a sign that all was from God and He, 
the King of Heaven, would provide for everything: tliat 
one day Yevpraxeya had foolishly lifted a samovar and 
immediately felt as though something had snapped inside 
her. 

“Well, you are a pair, I must say!" Arina Petro\Tia said 
with concern when she had heard it all. 'T see I shall have 
to take the thing in hand myself. Just fancy, the fifth 
month and they haven't thought of a midwife! You should 
have seen Ulita, anyway, you silly!” 

"I had thought of it, but master doesn’t like Ulita." 
“Nonsense, my dear, nonsense! He may have something 
against Ulita but that’s another matter — this isn’t the 
time to think of it! and besides it isn’t as though we had to 
make love to her! No, there’s nothing for it, I shall have 
to see to it myself!” 

Arina Petro\na felt like being sorry for herself and saying 
that even in her old age she had to carry other people’s 
burdens, but the subject of the conversation w'as so fascinat- 
ing that she smacked her lips and went on : 

"^Veli, my beauty, now you are in for it! You’ve enjoyed 
the solving, now t^ the harvesting! You just try it, my 
dear! I brought up three sons and a daughter, and buried 
five as babies, so I know! Those wretched men do give us a 
time of it!” she added emphatically. 

Suddenly she had a new idea. 

"Good heavens! I believe it was on the eve of a fast, 
too! Wait a minute. I’ll reckon it out!” 

They began counting on their fingers, they counted once, 
twice, three times — it proved to be precisely on the eve of 
a fast. 

“Well, there it is! That’s our holy hermit! I’ll tease him 
about it presentl}*! Our man of prayer has made a nice 
ui^ of it! I won’t let him off! Y^ou may be sure of that!’ 
the old woman joked. 

And indeed that very day at tea Arina Petrovna made 
fun of ludushka in Yevpraxe 3 'a’s presence. 
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"Well, humble Christian, you have played a fine 
trick! Or perhaps your madam really did catch it in the 
wind? I must say you have surprised me, my boy!” 

At first ludushka felt squeamish about his mother’s 
jokes, but seeing that Arina Petrovna spoke ‘like a good 
mother’ and 'in all kindness' he gradually cheered up. 

You are a naughty one, mammal You really are!’’ 
he joked in his turn. But, as was his wont, he would not 
commit himself on the vital subject. 

“Naughty, indeed! We must talk of it seriously. This is 
no light matter. It’s a holy thing — that’s what it is! Though 
it isn’t as it should be, yet. . . . Yes, we must certainly 
think it over and very carefully too ! \Vhat’s 5mur idea — 
do you want her to be confined at home, or \rill you take 
her to the to^vn?’’ 

"I don’t know, mamma, I know nothing about it, dear!’ 
Porph5Ty Vladimiritch said evasively. “You really are 
naughty, you know!’’ 

“Well, then, you wait, my girl! You and I ^viIl have a 
good talk about it presently and settle all we have to do. 
Those wretched men think of nothing but their pleasure 
and we women have to pay the bill!’’ 

Having made her discovery, Arina Petro\ma felt like a 
duck in water. She talked to Yevpraxeya for the whole 
evening and couldn’t have enough of the subject. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her eyes sparkled like a girl's. 

“Have you thought what this means, my dear? It’s . . . 
holy, you know!" she insisted. "For though it isn’t all as 
it should be, it’s the real thing all the same. . . . But mind I 
if, heaven forbid, it was on a fast day. I’ll simply give you 
no peace!’’ 

Ulita was taken into their councils. At first they dis- 
cussed the practical side of the matter— whetlier Ye\'praxeya 
should have an enema or have her stomach rubbed rvith 
ointment. Then they turned to their favourite subject 
once more and began reckoning on tlieir fingers-— and 
each time the}’’ made out that the child must have 
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begotten on a fast day. Yevpraxeya flushed red as a poppy 
but did not deny the charge and merely pleaded that she 
had no choice in the matter. 

“It’s nothing to do ^vith me,” she said, "it’s as the master 
pleases. If it’s his orders, how can I go against him?” 

"There, there, you little fraud, it’s no use wagging your 
tail!” Arina Petroima joked. "I expect vou v/ere only too 
glad....” 

In short, the women thoroughly enjoyed the whole 
business. Arina Petrovna recalled a number of incidents 
from her own past and of course proceeded to relate them. 
At first she told about her owm confinements — of the awful 
time she had with Styopka the dolt, of driving to Moscow 
in time for the Dubrovino auction when she was e.xpecting 
Pavel and nearly dying in consequence, and so on, and so 
on. All her pregnancies were in some way remarkable; 
the only child that gave her no trouble was ludushka. 

"I felt no discomfort whatever,” she said; “I used to 
sit and wonder to myself if I reall}* was with child. And 
when my time came I lay down on the bed for a minute 
and suddenly I was delivered, I don't know myself how! 
It was the easiest confinement I have ever had! By far the 
easiest!” 

Then followed storira about the serf girls. Some of them 
she had ‘caught’ herself, others she had tracked d[own by 
confidential servants, chiefly by Ulita. The old woman’s 
memoiy preserved all the details with astonishing clearness. 
Spying out the maids’ love affairs was the only thing that 
stirred a li'ving chord of romance in the whole of her colour- 
less past, completely absorbed as it was with accumulating 
possessions, big and little. 

It was something like the hdles-leitres section in a dull 
magazine in v/hich the reader expects to find articles about 
fogs and the place of Ovid’s tomb — and suddenly comes 
across "A jaunty troika flies almig . . . .” The simple-hearted 
romances of the maids’ room generally ended cruelly 
indeed, inhumanly; the guilty girl was married ofi into. 
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some distant village, always to a peasant, a widower wth 
a large family; the guilty man was sent into the army or 
made to work in the cattle-yard. But the memory of these 
endings had somehow faded (generally speaking, cultured 
people’s memory is very lenient with regard to their con- 
duct in the past) while the actual process of tracking out 
the ‘love intrigue’ still had all the vividness of reality. 
And no wonderl In its time it was followed with the same 
absorbing interest as some serial novel of the present day, 
in which the autlior, instead of crowning at once the hero 
and heroine’s mutual attraction, puts a full stop after the 
most heart-rending passage and ■writes ‘To be continued.’ 

“I had no end of trouble mth them!” Arina Petro'vna 
related, ‘‘Some of them tried to carry it off, up and doing 
till the last minute — hoping to deceive me! But there was 
no taking me in, my dear, I have been through it all 
myself!” she added almost sternly, as though threatening 
someone. 

Then followed stories of pregnancies of a ‘political’ 
nature so to speak, in which Arina Petrovna figured no 
longer as an avenger but as a helper and conniver. 

Thus, for instance, her papa, Pyotr Ivanitch, a decrepit 
old man of seventy, had a unstress who suddenly proved 
to be with child, and, for various important reasons, the 
fact had to be concealed from him. As ill luck would have 
it, Arina Petro-vna was at that time on bad terms \rith 
her brother Pyotr Petrovitch, who, also for some ulterior 
motives, was interested in the matter and wanted to open 
the old man’s eyes to his favourite’s character. 

‘‘And would you believe it, we managed it all almost 
before papa’s ej^es! He was asleep in his room, the dear 
roan, and we were at it quite close to him! Speaking in 
whispers, walking on tiptoe! I stopped her mouth ■with 
my own hands to stifle her cries, and I cleared away the 
soiled linen, and when her son was bom — such a pretty, 
healthy baby he was! — I took a cab and carried him off 
to the Foundling Hospital! When my brother heard of it 
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a vreeklaterhesimply gasped: '‘Well, my sister is a caution," 
he said. 

There was another ‘political’ pregnancy: it happened to 
Arina Petrovna’s sister-in-law, Varvara ^lihailo’v'na. Her 
husband was away fighting the Turks, and she went and 
got herself into trouble. She rushed like mad to Golovlyovo : 
‘‘Save me, sister!” 

‘‘We were on bad terms at that time, but I showed no 
sign of it: I received her properly, reassured and comforted 
her, and, under the pretext of her being on a visit to me, 
managed the whole thing so neatly that her husband knew 
nothing as long as he lived!” 

Thus ran Arina Petrovna’s tales and, it must be confessed, 
few story-tellers find such attentive listeners as hers were. 
Yevpraxeya hung on every word, as though some wonderful 
fairy tale were being enacted before her e 5 '’es; as to Ulita, 
she had taken part in most of the stories and now merely 
smacked her lips in acquiescence. 

Ulita too had blossomed out and was enjovdng herself. 
Her life had been an anxious one. From early youth she 
had been consumed with servile ambitions and dreamed 
of nothing but pleasing her masters and bullvnng her feUow- 
servants and yet she had had no luck. No sooner had she 
placed her foot on the higher rung of the ladder than some 
unseen power hurled her down into the bottomless pit once 
more. She was endowed to perfection with all the qualities 
of a useful servant ; she was spiteful, had an evil tongue and 
was always ready for any perfidy, but she was so inordinately 
anxious to please everyone that all her malice came to 
nothing. In the old days Arina Petrovna willingly made 
use of her when it was a case of a secret inquiry in the maids’ 
room or some other shady business, but she never valued 
her services or admitted her to any position of importance. 
In consequence, Ulita went in for complaints and slander, 
hut no one took any notice of it, for everj'one knew that 
she was a spiteful girl, cursing one into hell one moment 
and cringing and fawning on one the next at the least 
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encouragement. And so she struggled on, trying to make 
her way in life and achievingnothing, till at last the abolition 
of serfdom put an end to her servile ambitions. 

Something did happen in her 5muth that had distinctly 
raised her hopes. During one of his visits to Golovtyovo 
Porphyr}' ^^adimiritch had an affair \vith her and the rumour 
said she bore him a child — ^which caused Arina Petrovna 
to be angry witli him for years. History does not say 
whetlier their relations continued during his subsequent 
\'isits to his parental home, but in any case Ulita’s hopes 
wore dashed to the ground in a most provoking way when 
Porphyr)' "V^adimiritch settled at Golovlyovo altogether. 
As soon as he arrived she rushed to him bearing tales in 
which Arina Petrovna was accused almost of cheating; but 
though 'the master’ graciously listened to the gossip, he 
looked at Uhta coldly and failed to remember her ‘services’ 
in the past. Offended and deceived in her hopes Uhta 
migrated to Dubrovino where Pavel Vladimiritch, out of 
hatred for his brother, welcomed her and made her his 
housekeeper. Her fortimes seemed to have mended for a 
time. Pavel Vladimiritch sat in his room upstairs drinking 
glass after glass, and she spent her days rimning roimd 
the cellars and the store-rooms rattling her keys, talking 
loudly, and intriguing against Arina Petrovna whose life 
she did her best to poison. 

But Uhta was too fond of perfidy to enjoy her good luck 
in peace. Pavel Vladimiritch was drinking so hard that 
one might feel distinctly hopeful about the results. Porphyry 
Vladimiritch understood that in the circumstances Ihita 
was a perfect treasure — and again beckoned to her. She 
received orders from Golovlyovo not to leave the victim 
for a moment, not to contradict him in anjdhing, not even 
in his hatred for his brother, and do ah she could to prevent 
Arina Petrovna’s interference. It was one of those family 
crimes that ludushka did not plot and plan dehberatety, 
but committed, as it were, instinctive^, as a matter of 
course. Needless to say Uhta carried out her orders to the 
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letter. Pavel Vladimiritch had always hated his brother, 
but the more he did so the less able he was to listen to 
an3d;hing Arina Petrovna said about 'making arrangements.’ 
Every gesture, every word of the dying man was immedi- 
ately reported at Golovtyovo, so that ludushka could with 
full knowledge of the case determine the moment when he 
ought to appear no the scene as the master of the situation 
he had created. And he made full use of it, coming to 
Dubrowno just when it fell into his hands of itself, so to 
speak. 

ludushka rewarded Ulita for this service by giving her 
a woollen dress, but he did not admit her to any intimacy. 
Once more Ulita was hurled headlong from giddy heights 
to the bottomless pit, and this time it looked as though 
nobody in the world would ever beckon to her again. 

As a special favour for her ‘having looked after his dear 
brother in his last hours’ ludushka assigned to her a comer 
in the cottage where some of the desening former serfs 
lived after serfdom had been abolished. There Ulita gave 
up all her ambitions at last, and when Porphy^xj' ^^di- 
miritch picked out Yevpraxeya, so far from being dis- 
agreeable about it, she was the first to come and pay her 
respects to the ‘master’s madam’ and to kiss her on the 
shoulder. 

And suddenly, at the very moment when she felt com- 
pletely forgotten and forsaken, her luck turned again; 
Yevpraxeya was with child. They- remembered that some- 
where in the servants’ cottage hVed a woman 'vith hands 
of gold’ and beckoned to her. True, it was not the master 
himself who ‘beckoned’ but at any’’ rate he had made no 
difficulties about it. The first thing that Ulita did on coining 
into the house was to take the samovar out of Yeypraxeya’s 
hands and, bending sh'ghtly sideways, jarmtily^' carry'^ if 
into the dining-room where Porphyiy Vladimiritch was 
sitting. And ‘the master' did not say a word. She fancied 
that he actually^^ smiled when on another occasion, also 
with a samovar in her hands, she met him in the passage 
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and called to him from a distance: ‘‘Stand out of the wav 
sir — I'll bum you.” 

Ydien Arina Petroma called her to the family coimcil, 
Ulita was very punctilious and would not sit do-ivn. But 
when Arina Petroraa ordered her in a friend!}^ voice, ‘‘sit 
do\m now! No need to pla}?- your tricks — the Tsar has made 
us all equal! Sit dow!” she did sit down, very humbly at 
first and then quite at her ease. 

That woman too had her reminiscences. Many unsavoury 
memories had been stored in her mind since the days of 
serfdom. Besides carrjdng out delicate commissions and 
nosing out the maids’ love affairs, Ulita used to act as 
leecli and apothecary'' in the Golovlyovo household. The 
nmnber of mustard plasters, poultices, and especially 
enemas she had administered in her life! She had done it 
for the old master Vladimir Mihadlitcli, for Arina Petroma, 
and for every one of the j'oung masters — and had preserved 
most grateful memories about it. And now there was an 
almost imlimited scope for these memories. . . . 

The Golovlyovo house seemed to have mysteriously' 
come to life. Arina Petrovna constantly came from Pogorelka 
to see her ‘good son', and preparations to which as yet no 
name was given were actively being made under her super- 
vision. After the evening tea the three women retired to 
Ye'vpraxeya’s room, treated themselves to home-made jam, 
played ‘fools’ and till late at night indulged in reminiscences 
which sometimes made the y'oung woman flush crimson. 
The least incident provided an occasion for fresh stories. 
Yevpraxey'a put out some raspberry' jam — Arina Petrovna 
recalled how, when she was carry'ing her daughter Sony'a 
she could not endure the very' smell of raspberries. 

"The moment they' brought it into the house I could 
smell it was there! I simply' screamed, ‘Take the damned 
stuff away', take it away'!’ And after my' confinement I 
didn't mind, and came to like it again !" 

Ye'\'praxeya served some caviare — ^Arina Petrovma re- 
called an incident a propos of that. 

H 
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''Ca\iarc, now— a most peculiar thing hapjwned to me 
about it! I hadn't bean married more tlian a month or two— 
and suddenly I felt I simply must have some caviare! I 
kept going to the storeroom on the quiet and eating and 
eating it! So I said to my husband one day, "What docs it 
mean, ^^adimir Mihailitch, that I have such a longing 
for ca-idare?” And he smiled and said, ‘Why, my dear, you 
are with chUd.’ And indeed, nine months after tliat I had 
Styopka the dolt!" 

Porphjry Wadimiritch preserved his enigmatic attitude 
to Yevpraxeya’s pregnane}’’ and never dcfmitely admitted 
that it had anything to do wdth him. This naturally made 
the women feel imcomfortabic and prevented their exchange 
of confidences, and so they kept ludushka out of it alto- 
gether. If -in the evening he joined the company in Yev- 
praxeya’s room they drove him away without any ceremony. 

"You go, my dear man!" Arina Pctro\-na said gaily. 
"You have done your part; now it is our, women’s, business! 
It's our day now!” 

ludushka humbly withdrew, and though he took the 
opportunity of reproaching dear friend mamma for being 
unkind to him, at the bottom of his heart he was very’ 
glad that they left him in peace and that Arina Petro%’na 
took genuine interest in the situation which was distinctly 
embarrassing for him. If it had not been for her, heaven 
only knows what he would have had to do to hush up the 
vile affair, the very thought of which made him squirm 
and cmrse. And now he hoped that, thanks to Arina 
Petrovna’s experience and Uhta’s cleverness, the ''trouble 
would not lead to any’ scandal and that perhaps he would 
only hear of the event when all was over. 

* * * « 

Porphyry \Tadimiritch’s hopes were not j'ustified. First, 
there was the catastrophe v,ith Petenka and soon after 
came Arina Petrovna’s death. He had to settle matters 
personally, and TOthont the least prospect of arranging 
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nothing about it!” But such methods did not answer tfith 
Ulita who was an impudent woman, and knew that she 
had the whiphand of him. 

"Do you suppose I know? Was it I got her into trouble! 
she cut him short from the first. He understood that his 
hopes of happily combining the part of a seducer tvith that 
of an outside observer of the results of his sin had been 
dashed to the ground. 

The catastrophe was drawdng nearer and nearer, an 
Lnetitable, almost tangible catastrophe! It pursued hto 
everj^ moment, and, what was worst of all, it paralysed his 
faculty for thinking of nothing in particular. He made 
every effort to banish the idea of it, to drown it in a torrent 
of empty words, but he only partty succeeded in this. He 
tried to take refuge in the immutable laws of Providence, 
plating with the subject as with a ball of thread that could 
be unwound indefinitely. He brought in sayings about the 
hairs of one’s head being numbered and about the house 
that is built on the sand; but just as his idle thoughts began 
rolling smoothly one after the other down some mysterious 
abyss and he felt completely confident that he could go 
on unwinding the ball for ever — one single word suddenly 
intruded itself upon him snapping the thread hi two- 
Alas! that word was ‘fornication’ and designated an 
action which ludushka did not w'ant to confess even to 
himself. 

And so, when after vain attempts to forget and to banish 
the thought, he grasped that he had been caught, he felt 
wretched. He paced up and down the room, thinking oi 
nothing and merely conscious of a sinking, gnawing sensa- 
tion inside him. 

This was the first time in his life that something had 
happened to check the idle flow of his thoughts. Hitherto, 
in whatever direction his empty fancy moved, it found 
nothing but limitless space in which there was room for 
all sorts of combinations of ideas. Even Yolodenka’s and 
Petenka’s tragic fate and Arina Petro\ma’s death did not 
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cause him any spiritual difficulty. Those were ordinary 
facts recognized by everyone and could be met in the 
traditional, generally recognized manner. Requiems, Masses, 
memorial dinners, etc.— he did all that in accordance with 
custom and thus justified himself, so to speak, both before 
men and before Providence. But fornication . . . what was 
that? That meant showing lum up, e.\posing the falsity 
of his whole life! True, people had always said he was a 
backbiter and a ‘bloodsucker,’ but these rumours had so 
little foundation in well-authenticated fact that he had 
every right to challenge them and demand proofs. And now ' 
... he had been caught in fornication! Unquestionably, 
undeniably fornication (he had not even taken any measures, 
thanks to Arina Petrovna — “Ah, mamma, mamma!" — 
had not even had time to teU a lie) and “on the eve of a 
fast" too . . . ugh! 

These inner deliberations) involved as their subject was, 
showed something like an awakening of conscience. But the 
question was, Y'ould ludushka follow it up, or would his 
pettifogging mind provide him as usual \vith some way 
of escape so that he could emerge dry out of water? 

\VhiIe ludushka was pining trader the burden of his otvn 
shallowness, an une.xpected inner change was gradually 
taking place in Yevpra.xeya. Her approaching motherhood 
seemed to have loosened the bonds that held her mind cap- 
tive. So far she had been indifferent to everything and 
regarded Porph3Ty' Vladimiritch as her 'master' whom she 
was bound to serve. Now for the first time she seemed to 
grasp that she had her owm part in life, a part in which she 
was the chief person concerned and could not be bullied 
with impunity. As a result, the verj* expression of her 
face, generall}'’ dull and ungainly, grew brighter and more 
intelUgent. 

Arina Petrovna’s death was the first sobering influence 
in her half-conscious life. The old lady's attitude to 
Yevpraxeya’s expectant motherhood was distmctly pecu- 
liar, but there was no doubt of her genuine sympathy 
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nothing about it!” But such methods did not answer with 
Ulita who was an impudent woman, and knew' that she 
had the whiphand of him. 

"Do you suppose I know? Was it I got her into trouble!’ 
she cut him short from the first. He -understood that his 
hopes of happily combining the part of a seducer w'ith that 
of an outside observer of the results of his sin had been 
dashed to the ground. 

The catastrophe was drawing nearer and nearer, an 
inewtable, almost tangible catastrophe! It pursued him 
every moment, and, what w'as worst of all, it paratysed his 
facuitjf for thinking of nothing in particular. He made 
every efiort to banish the idea of it, to drow’n it in a torrent 
of empty words, but he only partlj' succeeded in this. He 
■tried to take refuge in the immutable laws of Pro\'idence, 
plajung -with the subject as with a ball of thread that could 
be unw'ound indefinitely. He brought in sayings about the 
hairs of one’s head being numbered and about the house 
that is built on the sand; but just as his idle thoughts began 
rolling smoothly one after the other down some mysterious 
abt'ss and he felt completely confident that he could go 
on unwinding the ball for ever — one single w’ord suddenly 
intruded itself upon him, snapping the thread in two. 
Alas! that word was ‘fornication’ and designated an 
action which ludushka did not wamt to confess even to 
himself. 

And so, when after vain attempts to forget and to banish 
the thought, he grasped that he had been caught, he felt 
wretched. He paced up and dowm the room, -thinking of 
nothing and merely conscious of a sinking, gnaw'ing sensa- 
tion inside him. 

This was the first time in his life that something had 
happened to check the idle flow of his -thoughts. Hitherto, 
in whatever direction his empty fancy' moved, it found 
nothing but limitless space in w'hich -there was room for 
all sorts of combinations of ideas. Even Volodenka's and 
Petenka’s tragic fate and Arina Petrovna’s death did not 
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cause him any spiritual dilEculty. Those were ordinary 
facts recognized by everyone and could be met in the 
traditional, generally recognized manner. Requiems, Masses, 
memorial dinners, etc. — he did all that in accordance with 
custom and thus justified himself, so to speak, both before 
men and before Providence. But fornication . . . what was 
that? That meant showing him up, exposing the falsity 
of his whole life! True, people had always said he was a 
backbiter and a 'bloodsucker,’ but these rumours had so 
little foundation in well-authenticated fact that he had 
ever}? right to challenge them and demand proofs. And now ' 
... he had been caught in fornication! Unquestionably, 
tmdeniably fornication (he had not even talren any measures, 
thanks to Arina Petrovna — "Ah, mamma, mamma!” — 
had not even had time to tell a he) and "on the eve of a 
fast” too . . . ugh ! 

These inner deUberationsJ involved as their subject was, 
showed something like an awakening of conscience. But the 
question was, Would ludushka follow it up, or would his 
pettifogging mind provide him as usual ■with some way 
of escape so that he could emerge dry out of water? 

While ludushka was pining under the burden of his own 
shallowness, an unexpected inner change was gradually 
taking place in Ye\?praxeya. Her approaching motherhood 
seemed to have loosened the bonds that held her mind cap- 
tive. So far she had been indifferent to everything and 
regarded Porph}Ty Vladimiritch as her 'master' whom she 
was bound to serve. Now for the first time she seemed to 
grasp that she had her own part in life, a part in which she 
was the chief person concerned and could not be bullied 
with impunity. As a result, the very expression of her 
face, generally dull and ungainly, grew brighter and more 
intelligent. 

Arina Petro'vna's death was the first sobering influence 
in her half-conscious life. The old lady’s attitude to 
Yevpraxeya’s expectant motherhood was distmctly pecu- 
liar, but there was no doubt of her genuine s}Tnpathy 
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as compared with ludushka's mean and squeamish evasive- 
ness. And so Yevpraxeya began to regard Arina Petrovna 
as her champion, as though suspecting some attack against 
herself. Her forebodings were the more persistent as she 
did not consciously formulate them but merely suffered 
from a continual vague anxiety. Her intelligence was 
not sufficient to tell her whence the attack would come and 
what form it would take; but her instincts were roused 
so deeply that she felt an unaccormtable fear at the very 
sight of ludushka. Yes, it would come from there! re-echoed 
through the inmost recesses of her heart : from there, from 
this dust-ffiled coffin which she had been tending as a mere 
hireling and which, by some miracle, had suddenly become 
the father and owner of her child! The feeling that this 
thought aroused in her was akin to hatred and would 
certainly have developed into hatred, had she not found 
relief in Arina Petrovna’s sympathy. Her kindly chatter 
gave Yevpraxeya no time to think. 

But Atina Petrovna first retired to PogoreUca and then 
faded away altogether. Yevpraxeya felt almost frightened. 
The stillness into which the Golovlyovo house was plunged 
was only disturbed by ludushka walking stealthily along 
the passage, holding up the skirts of his dressing-gown 
and listening at doors. Sometimes one of the servants r^ 
in from the yard, banging the maids’ room door, and ag^ 
stiUness seemed to creep from every comer — a dead still- 
ness that filled one’s heart with a weird painful dejection. 
And as Yevpraxeya was in the last days of pregnancy she 
had not even the distraction of housework which in the 
old days tired her out so thoroughly that towards evening 
she was only half-awake. She tried being affectionate to 
Porphyry Vladimiritch, but this merely led to brief but 
angry scenes that distressed her, insensitive as she was. And 
so she had to sit mth her hands in her lap and think, that 
is, be a prey to anxiety. Occasions for anxiety increased 
every day because Arina Petrovna’s death untied Uhtas 
hands and introduced into the Golovlyovo house a new 
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dement of gossip which was the only subject of vital 
interest on which ludushka’s mind could rest. 

Uiita understood that Porphyiy Vladimiritch was afraid 
and that in a shallow and mendacious nature like his 
cowardice came verj^ close to hatred. Besides, she knew veiy 
well that Porphjuy Vladimiritch was incapable not only 
of affection but of simple pity, and that he kept Yevpraxeya 
merely because she was responsible for the smooth running 
of the household routine. Armed wth these simple data 
Uiita was able to keep continually alive the feeling of hatred 
that surged in ludushka's breast the moment anything 
reminded him of the coming catastrophe. In a short time 
Yevpraxeya was caught in a regular network of gossip. 
Uiita was constantly 'making reports’ to the master. One 
day she would come and complain of the senseless way 
household provisions were being used. 

“I say, sir, you do get through a lot of food here! I went 
to the cellar this mornmg to fetch some salt meat; I thought 
it wasn’t long since a new barrel had been started — and 
when I looked there wasn’t more than two or three pieces 
left at the bottom!” 

"Indeed?” ludushka stared at her. 

"If I hadn’t seen it TOth my own eyes I wouldn't have 
believed it! It’s extraordinary where all the stuff goes to 
Butter, com, cucumbers — everjdhing! On other estates 
servants have goose-dripping \yith tlieir porridge— it’s 
good enough for them! — but here they always have butter, 
and fresh butter at that !” 

“Indeed?” Porphyry Vladimiritcli was quite alarmed. 
Another day she would come in and casually drop a 
word about the household linen. 

"You really ought to pull up Ye\q3ra.xe}fa, master dear. 

Of course, she is young and not used to things, but take 

the linen, for instance She has used no end of it to make 

baby’s sheets and napkins, and such fine linen, too!” 

Porph}T}" ’idadimiritch’s eyes gleamed, and though he 
said nothing, Ulita’s words simply wrung his heart. 
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"Naturally, she feels for her baby,” Ulita went on in a 
honeyed voice. “She thinks the world of him. . . . She might 
be expecting a prince! But one would have thought her 
baby could just as well sleep in hempen sheets . . . consider- 
ing her station in life !” 

Sometimes she simply teased ludushka. 

“I meant to ask you, master dear,” she began, "what are 
your intentions about the baby? WiU. you recognize him 
as your son, or send him to the Foundling like the others? 

But Porphjiy IQadimiritch gave her such a black look 
that she went no further. 

Amidst hatred seething on all sides the moment was 
drawing closer and closer when the birth of a tiny, w^eeping 
'servant of God’ would settle one way or another the moral 
confusion that prevailed in the Golovlyovo household, 
and at the same time increase the number of other weeping 
‘servants of God' that populate the world. 

* ^: * :^ * 

It was past six o’clock in the evening. Porphjny’^ Madimiritcb 
had had his afternoon nap and was sitting at his desk 
covering sheets of paper with figures. He was investigating 
the qu(stion how much money would he have had now if 
Arina Petrovna had not appropriated the hundred paper 
roubles which -grandpapa Pj^otr Ivanitch had given him 
at his christemng, hut invested them instead in the name 
of baby Porphyry. It appeared it would not have been veil' 
much: only eight hundred paper roubles. 

"It isn’t much, of coiuse,” ludushka reflected, "and yet 
it is nice to know one has something put by for a rainy day- 
If you need it, you draw it out. You don’t have to ask 
anyone for it, put j'omrself under no obligation to anyone 
you take what is your own, given you by your grandfather! 
-Ah, mamma, mamma! I wonder you could have been so 
rash!” 

Alas, PorplnT^’ \ladimiritch had recovered from anxieties* 
which had so recently paralr'sed his idle thinking. The 
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glimpses of something like conscience roused by the diffi- 
culties in which Yevpraxeya’s pregnancy and Ama 
Petrovna’s sudden death had placed him graduaUy died 
do\TO. His habit of thinking of nothing in particffiar served 
him' as usual and after tremendous efforts he did finaUj^ 
succeed in drouTiing the idea of his ‘trouble m a sea 0 
empty words. It could not be said that he had conscious 3 
come to any decision; somehow his favounte old fomida 
to which he had always had recourse „ , 

suddenly came into his head of itself: “I know nothing! 
I permit nothing and I forbid nothing!” It soon put an 
end to the inner confusion that ^ad^distr^sed h™ for^ 
time He now regarded Ye%T)raxeya’s contoement as ^ 
event that had nothing to do with 
his face assumed a dispassionate an 
, Sion. He almost completely ignored 5 • jj-g 

not even mention her name; when e ^PP j 
after her he .id: W 4” “ of 

proved so strong tliat Uu , understood that 

Serfdom in the science ready to M 

there was no straggling mill a man who was reaof 

in with any situation. riarkness: there 

The Golovlyovo ^ ^u^dy and in Yevpraxeya’s 

wasalightonlyinftcm^t } reigned m 

room at the far end of ihe 

ludushka's part of tlie gf the pencil 

wtiffiVhU^he°’Ji Ids 
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But the moans grmv that ludushka 
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H* 
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to listen, but curiosity gradually mastered cowardice. He 
stealthily opened his study door, thrust his head into the 
darkness of the adjoining room and listened in an expectant 
attitude. 

“Dear me ! I believe they’ veforgotten to light thesanctuary 
lamp before Our Lady’s image!” flitted through his mind. 
Someone’s anxious, hurried step was heard in the passage. 
Porphyry’ Vladimiritch hastily drew in his head, shut the 
study door and ran on tiptoe towards the ikon. A second 
later he was ‘fuUy armed,' so that when the door flew open 
and Ulita rushed into the room she found him at prayer, 
his hands clasped before him. 

“I am afraid our Yevpraxeya is breathing her last,” said 
Uhta, -without any consideration for ludushka’s devotions. 

Porphyry Vladimiritch, however, did not even turn to 
her but moved his lips more rapidly than usual, and in- 
stead of an answer waved one hand in the air as though 
dri-ving away a persistent fly. 

“It’s no use your waving yoru hand! I tell you, Yev- 
praxeya is in a bad way — she may die any moment! 
Ulita insisted rudely. 

This time ludushka did turn to her, but his face looked 
as calm and serene as though in contemplating the Deity 
he had left all earthly care behind and simply could not 
understand why anyone should want to disturb him. 

“Though it’s a sin to scold when one is at prayers, yet 
as a man I must point out to y’ou that I’ve asked you time 
and again not to disturb me at my devotions!" he said in 
a voice suitable to the mood of prayer, allo^ving himself 
however to shake his head as a sign of Christian reproach. 
“Well, what is it now?” 

“WTiat can it be except that Ye-vpraxeya is in agonj’ and 
cannot be dehvered! One might think you heard it for the 
first time! Oh, you. . . . Come and have a look at her, at 
least!" 

"WTiat is there to see? I am not a doctor. I cannot give 
any advice. Besides, I know nothing, nothing at aU about 
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your affairs. I know there is an invalid in the house, but 
what her iUness is and what caused it, I confess I have 
never had the interest to inquire. One thing I can advise 
you is to send for the priest if the invalid is bad! Send for 
the priest, pray \wth him, light the sanctuary lamps . . . 
and af tenvards the priest and I can have some tea . 

Porphyrj^ \ffadimiritch was very pleased to have spoken 
so plainly at a decisive moment like that. He 
UHta bright and confidently as though saying, 
won’t catch me now!” Even Ulita was at a loss m the face 

of such serenity. , 

"Do come! Have a look at her! she 
"I won’t come because there’s no occasion. If ^ 
any need for it I would have gone ivithout “ 

I had to walk three miles on business ^ ^ . ^ow- 

walk seven— I’d go just the same. It mig ^ 

storm but I’d walk on and on! Bemuse I ^ 

I had business to attend to, that I ® ^ Satan 

Ulita fancied she was asleep and m her dream 
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“Here! Look!” she announced solemnly, bringing the 
child right up to PorphjTj* "inadimiritch’s face. 

ludushka seemed to hesitate for a moment, his body 
bent foiT/ard and his e}‘es h‘t up. But it was onl)^ for a 
moment because he immediately turned away from the 
baby in disgust and waved both hands in its direction. 

“No, no! I am afraid of them. ... I don’t like them! 
Go ... go! ...” he uttered with an expression of unutterable 
aversion. 

“You might ask at least whether it is a boy or a girl!" 
Ulita admonished him. 

“No, no . . . why should I? . . . It’s nothing to do with 
me! It’s your affair and I know nothing about it. ... I 
know noriiing and there’s no need for me to know. ... Go 
awa\’, for Christ's sake!” 

Again it v,’as like a \*ision of Satan Ulita could control 

herself no longer. 

"I have a good mind to throw him on the sofa ... for 
you to nurse!” she threatened. 

But ludushka was not easily affected. VTule Ulita was 
uttering her threat he had already turned to the ikon and 
was modestty lifting his arms to heaven. He was emdently 
asking God to forgive all: those who sin ‘in knowledge or 
in ignorance, by thought, word, or deed,’ and thanking Him 
that he was not a thief, or a robber, or an adulterer, and 
that God in His mercy had planted his feet in the 

path of righteousness. His very nose quivered vdth emotion 
so that after watching him for a time Ulita cuised and went 
away. 

"Here, God has taken away one Yolodrm and given me 
another!” snddeni}' flashed through his mind quite in- 
appropriately hut he instantly noticed this une.vpected 
trick of thought and dismissed it in disgust. 

The priest came and held a service. ludushka heard the 
chorister droning “Mother of God, our defence” and could 
not resist joining in. Ulita ran up and called in at the door: 
“They’ve christened him ^ffadimirl” 
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The strange coincidence of this fact wth the aberration 
of thought that had j ust made him think of the 
died touched ludushka. He saw the finger of God m tto and 
said to himself, this time not trjnng to (hsmiss the idea 
"Thank heaven! God has taken one Volodya and ^^en 
me another! That's what God does! One s°metog 
and thhiks is never going to recover it and beho 
makes up for it a hundredfold in some other waj^^ 

At last he was told that the samovar madj^. 
that the priest was waiting in the duung r ' ^ 
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that the bloodsucker would bi ^ jj. but thought 

congratulate hhn on t"' ^/*i“UhLs attitude to the 
better of it, not loiowmg ' 
event might be. 
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'Tt is xatlier misty to-day/' the priest began. “The 
popular belief, in which, however, there is a good deal of 
superstition, is that such weather is a sign of thaw/' 

"And maybe there will be a frost; w'e are thinking of 
thaw and God will send us frost!” ludushka responded 
sitting down busily and almost cheerfully to the tea-table, 
presided over by the footman Prohor on this occasion. 

"It is true that in his dreams man often seeks to attain 
the unattainable and to approach the unapproachable, 
and in consequence finds ei^er sorrow or an occasion for 
repentance.” 

“And so we ought to steer clear of any omens or predic- 
tions, and be content -with what God sends us. If He sends 
us warmth — ^we shah be glad of warmth; if he sends us 
frost — ^we shah welcome frost too! We’h have our stoves 
heated better than usual, and those who set out on a journey 
wih wrap their fur coats closer roimd them and so we’h 
keep nice and warm!” 

"That is so!" 

“Manr^ people nowadays like to go round a subject, and 
say this isn’t as it should be, and that isn’t to their liking, 
and the other should have been different, but I don't like 
that. I don’t go in for subtleties myself and don’t approve 
of it in others. It’s trjmg to be too clever — that’s what I 
think it is,” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“We are ah strangers and pilgrims here; that’s how I 
look upon myself! To have a dri^ of tea, now, or to take 
a little hght refreshment . . . that is permitted us I Because 
God has given us a body and other parts. . . . Even the 
Government doesn’t forbid it: eat you may, it says, but 
you must hold your tongues!” 

"You are quite right there, too!” The priest cleared his 
throat and as a token of inward joy knocked the bottom 
of his empty glass against the saucer. 

“My opinion is that man has been given intehigence not 
in order to probe the unknorvn, but to refrain from sin. 
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Suppose, for instance, I feel bodily weakness or confusion 
and seek my reason's help to overcome the weakness then 
I am acting rightly! Because in such cases reason can 


really be of help!” 

“But faith more so,” the priest corrected him shghb}'. 
"Faith has its o\vn province, and so has reason, haitft 
points out the purpose, and reason discovers the means. 
It knocks at one door, tries another ... it wmders abou 
and in doing so discovers something useful. Those 
medicines, now; herbs, decoctions, plasters, 
been discovered by our reason. But it mus 6 m 
dance with faitli if it is to do us good and no arm. 

"I have nothing to say against that either. 

"I once read a book. Father, and said ^ere ^at 
must not despise the services of the intellect if it ^e 
bj’’ faith, for a man without -pan 

pla 3 dliing of passions. I beUeve, indeed, obscured 

due to the fact that Satan in the shape of a serpen 

man’s reason.” , . v * no ap- 

The priest did not contradict this ' P driving at. 
proval, for he did not yet see what u u* 

•■We often find that men sm „( intelH- 

actually commit crimes — and ah 6 reason is 

gence. The flesh leads one into t-^ptabon^^^d re^^o 

lacking — and so man flies to per ‘ j^g a case 

pleasure and soft living and gaie 5'’ ^ one isn’t in- 
of the female sex . . • how is one ^ camphor 

telligent? But if I have intehigenc , rnvself there— 

or some oil and rub myself here, spnnkle mjselt 

and behold the temptation is gone- the 

ludushka paused as though J^der, stih per- 

priest would say to it, but Fa e _tgnred his throat 
plexed as to ludushka’s object, merety cleared 

and made an utterly J^^^ev are ah in a flurrj'' 

"I have some fowls in my yar • • ' , . gcuttle to and 

because of the equinox: they rvn 
fro and don’t know what to do vuth them^en 
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"It is all because neither birds nor beasts nor reptiles 
have intelligence. VTiat sort of creature is a bird, now ? It 
has no troubles, no cares — ^it just flies about! I looked out 
of the window this morning: the sparrows were pecking in 
the manure — that's all they want ! But man can't be content 
with that.” 

"And yet, in certain cases the Scripture points to the 
birds of heaven as an example to us !” 

"In certain cases — ^yes. We must imitate the birds in 
cases when we can be saved by faith alone without intelli- 
gence. Pra^nng, for instance, or naiting poet^3^ . . ." 

PorphjTy ^Qadimiritch paused. He was a babbler by 
temperament and longed to discuss the event of the day. 
But the form in which he could decently put his considera- 
tions on the subject was evidently not yet ripe in his mind. 

"Hens do not need intelligence,” he said at last, "because 
they have no temptations. Or, rather, they have temptations 
but no one expects them to resist them. Everj^thing is 
natural with them: they have no property to look after, no 
legal marriages, and consequentty no vddowhood. They 
haven't to answer either before God or before their superiors : 
they have only one superior; the cock!” 

"The cock! That’s quite true. He is like the Turkish 
sultan for them.” 

"But man has so ordered his life that there is nothing 
natural about it, and so he needs a great deal of intelligence. 
He must take care not to fall into sin himseE and not to 
lead others into temptation. Isn't it so. Father?” 

“It’s perfectly true. The Scripture advises us to pluck 
out the offending eye.” 

"Yes, if one understands it literally; but one may con- 
trive for the eye not to be tempted even if it isn’t plucked 
out. One must have frequent recourse to prayer, and subdue 
bodily passions. Take me for instance: I am stiH in my 

prime, and fairly strong Well, and I have female servants 

too . . . but that doesn’t trouble me in the least! I know 
one cannot do without servants, and so I keep them 1 1 keep 
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men sen^ants and women servants too— all kmds of servants, 
One needs women servants, you know— to go to e ce 
to pour out tea, to see to the prowsions. . . . e , 
them! They do their work, I do mine; thats how we 

he said this ludushka tried to 
eyes ; the priest, too, for his part, tried to loo ' in 0 u 
eyes. Fortunately, a candle stood between them so that 
they could look at each other as much as they h 

see nothing but the flame of the candle. familiar 

“And besides, I reason in this ^ay: if 
vAth servants, they are sure to t^e liberb ^ ^ 

be all- sort of upsets, rudeness ^ 

word and they answer back An , intently 

The priest had been looking at 
that ever>dhing began to surnn ^ y^ord to the 

good manners required one to co b 
general conversation from time to > 
and said: 

■?utVone behaves as others do . . • J” 

neighbour Mr. Anpetov ^ J^^That It- Utrobin has 
. . . it’s easy enough to fall mto • ^ 

about six of those little horrors p a} ^ taken 

But I don’t want that. Yfliat I that I should 

away my guardian angel, it is r t am a vidower, 
be a rvido^r. And i£ by the 8 ^ 0 = Isn't it so, 

I must live in parity and keep my bed nndea 

Father?” 

"It’s hard, sir!” y out. Some people 

•T know it’s hard, but stiU ^ better, if only God 

say ‘it’s hard’ and I saj’’ the h things sweet 

gives one strength. Not ® 7 ^°y^yships for God’s sake! 
and easj'' — some must endur compensated there- 

If you deny yourself it is called merit! Is it 

Here we call it hardship, bu 
right, what I say?” 
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"Couldn't be more so." 

"And something must be said about merits too. The3f 
axe not equal, you know. Some merits are great and otheis 
small. Did you know that?” 

“Why, of course they are not equal. There’s all 'the 
difference between great merit and small!” 

"That’s just what I say. If a man behaves circumspectly: 
does not indulge in bad language or in empty chatter, 
does not judge others, never injures or takes away what is 
theirs . . . and if he is careful, too, about those temptations 
— such a man will always be at peace tvith his conscience. 
And no mud will stick to himl And if someone does speak 
evil of him behind his back, to my mind he need not even 
consider such talk. Dismiss it with contempt — ^that’s aU.’ 

“In such cases Christian rules recommend forgiveness 
by preference.” 

"Well, or forgive it! That’s what I always do : if someone 
speaks evil of me I forgive him and pray for him into the 
bargain! It’s good for him that a prayer about him should 
reach God, and it's good for me : I have prayed and forgotten 
all about it!” 

“That's right now ; nothing relieves one’s mind more than 
prayer. Sorrow and anger, and even disease fly from it 
like the darkness of night from the sun.” 

"WeU, God be thanked! And one must always behave 
so that one’s life could be seen from all sides like a candle 
in a lantern. . . . Then there would be less evil spoken of 
one — ^for there would be no occasion for it ! Take us now, for 
instance; here we have been sitting and conversing to- 
gether — ^who could blame us for that? And now we’ll go 
and say our prayers, and then go bye-byes. And to-morroiv 
we’ll get up again . . . isn’t it so. Father?" 

ludushka got up and noisily moved back his chair as a 
sign that the conversation was over. The priest stood up 
too and raised his hand for blessing; but as a special favoi^ 
Porphjuy Vladimiritch caught his hand and pressed it iu 
both his. 
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"So you have named him Vladimir, Father? he asked, 
sadly shaking his head in the direction of Yevpraxeya’s room. 
"In honour of the holy prince St. \^adimi^, sir. 

"WeU, thanks be to God. She is a good, faithfd ser\-an_t 
but intelligence is not her strong point! That s ow 1^ 
happens that those sort of people commit . . . for-ni-ca ion. 


* * * * " 

AU next day Porpl^ ^^adimiritch sat in his study praj-mg 

for guidance. The day after he appeared a re ’ 

in his dressing-gown as usual, but wearing a Hnine 

on a feast day: he alwa5^s did that when e ® 

something decisive. His face was p^e, u 

spiritual light; a happy smUe played ^ j jjjs 

e?es had a kindly, forgh'ing expression; the of his 

nose, through excess in devotions was ® 

drank in silence his three gto^ of tea m 

behveen the gulps moved his bps, ei^sp exertions 

gazed at the ikon as though, in spite o ’ P , miidance. 

*1.. .fill awaitmg for help and gmoanoc 


iterswahoivangthelastgulphes^ttoruma^.^^^^^^^ 

toself before the ikon, to ^-fy hrf ga that 

-hat was going to happen ‘e fct Se at 

iod's. Uiita, howea-er, understood fr ^ 

Udushka-s face that in the depths of hjs heart n 

etermined on some perfidy.^ p-_,hvr%^ Vladimiritch 
"Here I have been praymg! f Y^L\olv iviU bent 
egan and as a sign of submission^ 
is head and made a gesture of resi^ ^ g^ch 

"That’s excellent,” Uiita answered ^ ludushka 
nquestionable imderstanding m er 
3oked up. . . , attitude lean- 

She was standing before ^ r ^xas alight ivith 
ig her chin in her han_d;_ bu ^g ^ sign 

lughter. Porphjrry \dadimint 
f Christian reproach. 
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“I suppose God has sent you grace?” Ulita continued, 
unahashed b}' his warning movement. 

“You are alwa}^ blaspheming I” ludushka could not 
resist saving: “the number o£ times I tried to break j'ou 
of it by jests and kindness but you are still at it! You have 
an evil tongue ... a viper’s tongue!” 

“I fancv' I haven’t said anything. . . . It’s always said 
that if you pray, God sends you grace!” 

“That’s just it, you ‘fanc^-’! But you mustn’t babble 
about all you 'fanc^'’; you must hold your tongue some- 
times, I was going to talk seriously, and she trots out her 
fandes!” 

Instead of answering, Ulita merely shifted from one foot 
to the other, as though meaning by that movement that 
she knew by heart all that Porphyry TTadimixitch could 
have to say to her. 

“kVell, then, listen to me!” ludushka began. “I prayed 
yesterdav*, and again to-day, and what it comes to, is that 
in any case we must find a home for Volodya.” 

"Of course! He isn’t a puppy — ^you can’t drown him.” 
“Sta 3 % wait! Let me say a word . . , you viper! kVell, so 
what I szy is this: in any case we must find a home for 
Volodj'a. In the first place, we must have pit}*on Yevpraseya> 
and second]}- — ^we must make a man of him.” 

Porph}"!}' Madimiritch glanced at Uhta, probably hoping 
that she would have a good chat with him, but she treated 
the matter simply and even c}mically. 

“Is it me who is to take him to the Foundling?” 
asked, looking him straight in the eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” ludushka exclaimed, “so you’ve settied 
it all, have you, Long-tongue? Ah, Ulita, Ulita! You 
are always on the hop! It’s all fuss and chatter with }V»u- 
But how do you know: maybe I haven’t even thought of 
the Foundling! Maybe I . . , have thought of something 
else for Volodya?” 

"Well, if you have, there’s no harm in that.” 

“So what I say is this; although I am sorry for Volodya* 
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yet, if one considers it and thinks it over, it isn t the thing 

for us to keep him at home.” 

'Of course not! YTiat wiU people say? They’ll say: how 

is it there’s a strange baby at Golovlyovs house? 

“Yes, that too, but there’s something else as well: it 
would not be good for him to live at home. His motoer is 
young-she would spoil him; and I, though old, and 
a stranger, yet, because of his mother’s faithful senace 
I shouldn’t wonder if I spohed him too. I am afraid I mig 
be too lenient. Instead of giving the boy a w ipp g 
being naughty I might think of this and that. . . . ttere 
would be no end of tears and ciying-so one would simply 

let it go! Isn’t it so?” „ 

'That’s true. You would get tired of it. 

"And I want everything to be done a 

Volodya to grow up into a fine man, a sen' 
loyal subjecfto the Tsar. So that if God blesse hm to be^a 

peasant, he should know how to wor on 

mow, to plough, to chop wood-ah^eof^^ 

And if it is his fate to be come out of 

know a trade or a profession. I h 

there to be teachers!” , ^ cenerals 

"Out of the Foundling? Oh, they make them .en 

in the Army straight away!” 

“Not generals, but stiU. ... Y ^xcel- 

out to be somebody famous. Thej & 

lently there, I know that myself. babies are 

fully clean, the have feeding-bottles, 

dressed in white little shirts, Y . ^j” 
comforters, napkins . . . ever}'thmg, - xj-g illegitimate!” 

'Thebest thingpossible, of course. -Torthem^ 

-And if ie is put out to ‘y,Xrom child- 

Christ be udth him! HetviUgc , Myc! We, now — 
hood, and work, you loiow, is^ goo make the 

we pray properly: we stand be ore favour with God, 

^gn of the cross and ^l^^^J.asant works. Sometimes 
He rewards us for it. .But tne y 
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he might be glad to pray properly but he ^ ^^4 

for it even on holy days. But. still. God sees his labors ^ 

rewards him for his work as He j^Jes- 

Not everyone can live in palaces and skip about at d 
some mit Uve in tiny tats tvittont a ch^ey and » 
after our mother-earth! And which is the happie . 
only knows. One man may live in a palace, m e p 
luxury, but shed tears through gold, and another may 
straw for his bed. and bread and ^^s for his fare 3 
have a paradise in his heart 1 Isn’t it right what I say . 

“mat could be better than paradise in one’s deart! 

“Well, so that’s what we shah do. my dear. You 
that naughty little Volodya, wrap him up '^^rm and s 5 
and drive with him post-haste to Moscow. I h dave 
covered sledge rigged out for you, a pair of horses d^®^= ’ 
the roads are nice and smooth now, no holes ^ hoUo 
you just sit in comfort and drive along! But mmd tha y ^ 
do the whole thing properly— in my style, as we do 
Golovlyovo, as I like it! The feeding-bottle an 
must be nice and clean ... and mind you have plen y 
nice little shirts and sheets and swaddling clothes ^ 
napkins and blankets — eveiything! Take all you ^ ^ 
Give orders ! And if they don’t give you things, you get 
of me— appeal to your old master! And when Y^d ^ 
in iMoscow, put up at an inn. Ask anything you want m 
way of food or tea! Ah, Volodya, Volodya! mat a p^ 
it all is! I am sorry to part from you, but there is 
for it, my boy ! You will see for 5^ourself in time that 1 1 

for your good, and thank me!’’ Tr,c as 

ludushka slightly raised his arms and moved his dP^ 
a sign of inward prayer. This did not prevent him, ^°d'ev ’ 
from glancing at Ulita and noticing the mocking express 
that flitted over her face. 

"mat is it ? Do you ivish to say something ? ” he asxea n • 
“No, nothing. Of course he’ll be very grateful when 
discovers his benefactors.’’ . , 

“Ah, you bad, bad woman! As though we were going 
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leave him there witliout a ticket! You must take the ticket 
with you, and from that we shall find him when the time 
comes. They’ll bring him up and teach him to be a goo 
boy and then we’ll come with our ticket and say, Give us 
back our naughty little Volodya!’ With a ticket we can 
fish him out from the bottom of the sea. . . . Isn t it so. 

Ulitamade no answer but looked more sarcastic than ever. 
Porphyry Vladimiritch could contain himself no longer. 

“Oh, you viper!’’ he said. “You’ve got the devil m you. 
... God bless us ! Well, that wiU do. To-morrow day^re^ 
you must take Volodya and be quick about it so a 
praxeya doesn’t hear. Go to Moscow with h™- 
blessing. Do you know the Foundling Hospit . , ,, 

“I have taken them there before,’’ Ulita answered shortly, 
as though hinting at something in the past. 

"If so. I have Mthfag to teach you. You must taow yOT 
way about. Mind you place him there an o\ 

stood up and hewed, touching 

‘’’"S" tStr him. to « ■ 

comfortable! And be sure you have his ^^dhim later 
Don’t forget! With the ticket we can ^^im la 

on. I’ll give you two twenty-five-rouble notes ^ me ^ 

penses. I Imow all about it. You ha^ve 0 ip^^ 
grease another’s palm there. . • • An, • nlavthings! 

We are all human, we all want swee s thumb 

Take our Volodya now — ^he is no bigger , j.. 
and see what a lot of money he if bowed 

Having said this, ludushka ^rosse naughty 

low to Ulita, silently asking her to t offspring was 

little Volod;a. The future of his illegitimate ottsp 

arranged in the simplest possible way. 

* si: * * . ^ ,oun 

The morning after this PorphjTy 

mufher was toliug about iu fever aud dchnum. 
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Vkdimiritch stood at the di™8^ 
his lips and maMng the sign of the cro^ ^_er 

covered sledge canvdng a^vaj,- o o > , l^g church, 

courtvard. It reached the top of the 
turned to the left and disappeared in the \ Jla^ ‘ 
made the sign of the cross for the last » he 

“Father Alexander talked of thav/ A hictead of 

said to himself, “and here God Jas sent ^^th 

thaw'. And such a frost, too! That s hov i jever 

us. ^Ye dream and build castte m the air ^ 
and outdo God Himseh— and God tum= all our ^ 
ideas to naught in a minute!” 



VI 


THE DERELICT 

ludushka’s death-agony dated from the time wlien tlic 
resource of empty talk in which he indulged so readily 
began to fail him. He was deserted: some had died, others 
bad gone away. Even Anninka, who had nothhig but the 
nomadic life of an actress to look for\vard to, was not 
tempted by the Golovlyovo luxuries. Tliere was onl}' 
T evpraxeya left, but apart from the fact that that was a 
very limited resource, something had obviousl}' gone 
Wong with her, and ludushka clearly saw that his happ}’ 
da3's had gone for ever. 

Hitherto Yevpraxe3'a had been so defenceless that 
Porph3Ty ’^^adimiritch could t3Tannize ox'cr her ^^^thout 
3 ny misgivings. Her mind was so little develo])ed and her 
nature so 3’ielding that she w’as not even conscious of this 
ty^ann3^ V^hilc ludushka was shamelcssl}' babbling awa}’, 
she looked at him with vacant eyes, thinking of something 
else. But now she suddenty grasped something, and the 
hnmediate result of this awakening of thought was a bitter 
and invincible, though as 3'ct an unconscious, aversion. 

Anninka's visit to Golovtyovo had cHdenth' left an 
impression on Ye\'praxeva's mind. Although she could not 
clearly say to herself why her casual convcrsciiion? with 
Anninka had hurt her, inwardh’ she ^vas in a state of utter 
turmoil. It had never entered her Iiead before to ask v 13 . 
as soon as he met a man, Porph3T3- M.adimiritcli immeu- 
atch- began entangling him in a network of puraso m 
which there was nothing to take hold of but mva 
one feel liorribh’ depressed. Now she under^to-v> 
ludushka did not rcalh* t.aik .aboiit axylhing m par<f>u ... 
but merclv' 'pestered' one, so that it woultin t 
plan to pull liim up and make him fed it 
drew in his horns.’ She began listening to his d .t-' • 
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of words and -understood oidy one thing about it: thai 
ludushka really did plague one -with his buzzing. 

"The young lady had said he didn’t himself know whau 
he was sajiag,” she reasoned with herself. "Yes he does-- 
it’s his spite makes him do it! He knows when one is at his 
mercy and twists one about as he pleases!" 

Ttds, howe\*er, was only of secondary importance. The 
chief effect of Annmka’s %'isit to Golovlyovo was to rouse 
the instincts of 5'outh in Yevpraseya. So far those instincis 
merely smouldered in her; now they flared up into a warm, 
bright flame. She grasped a great deal of what had left her 
completely unconcerned before. Take this, for instance, 
there must have been a reason why Anninka had refused 
to stay at Golovlyovo and said straight out that it waa 
'terrible.’ Wliy was it? Simply because she was young, 
because she wanted 'to live.’ And she, Yevpraxeya, 'was 
young also . . . yes, young! One might think her youth 
was buried under a layer of fat, but no — at times she was 
keenl3' aware of it. It seemed to call her, to beckon to her; 
it died down for a bit and then flared up again. She bad 
thought once that she would he content -with Indushka, 
but now . . . “Ah, you rotten old stump 1 The way you 
got round me! But wouldn't it be fine to have a real 
lover, a young one! We’d lie dose toge-ther, and he’d kis= 
and pet me, and whisper nice -words into my ear, say I 
was his soft white dumpling! Ah, you damned scare- 
crow, to think of 3-our luring me uith your old carcase! 
I expect the Pogorell:a v'otmg ladj- has a sweetheart ! I am 
sure she has ! Yo wonder she gathered her skirts and made 
off. And here I’ve got to sit -v-ithin four walls waiting tifl 
the old creature's fancy moves hunl” 

Yevpra?:e\-a did not of course rebel openly straight 
awav-, but having once entered that path she went on and 
on. She searched for grievances, recalled the past, and 
while ludushka did not even suspect that a hidden fermem- 
was going on in her, she was silentlv working herself up to 
hate him. At first it was a case of general complaints such 
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as he’s ruined my life’; then came comparisons. “There’s 
Pelageya, the hlazulino housekeeper — she sits TOth her 
hands folded and wears silk dresses. She hasn’t to go to 
the cattle-sheds or to the cellar but just sits in her room 
Md Icnits with beads.” All these protests and injuries ended 
in one general outcry; 

"How I hate you, you horrid creature ! My heart is simply 
boiling!’’ 

This main reason was reinforced by another, which was 
particularly valuable as a possible means of attack; namely, 
the memories of her confinement and the disappearance of 
her son Volodya. At the time Yevpraxeya did not seem to 
take it in. Poiph5Ty Vladimiritch merely told her that the 
baby had been placed in good hands and gave her a new 
shawl to comfort her. Then the subject was dropped and 
things went on as before. Indeed, Yevpraxeya threw herself 
niore zealously than ever into the details of housekeeping, 

^ though trying to make up for her disappointed mother- 
hood. Whether the maternal feeling still secretly glowed in 
Yevpraxeya's heart or it was merely a fancy on her p^t, 
but the memory of Volodya suddenly revived in her. And 
it revived just when Yevpraxeya felt a breath of some new 
free life, different from the life at Golovlyovo. The pretext 


naturally was much too good to be ignored. ^ 

"To think what he’s done !” she egged herself on. Robbed 
me of my child. Just like drowning a puppy!' _ 

Gradually this idea gained complete possession o er. 
She came to believe that she passionately longe 0 ave 
her child back with her, and the more insistent was ner 
«iesire, the greater was her anger agamst Porpnyiy 

Vladimiritch. „„„„l 

"I would have had something to cheer me, ^ 

Volodya! Volodya darling! My o^vn baby! Where are yom 
I wonder? I ex^ct the| packed yon off to »me mogh 
peasant woman ! Ah, perdition take you, you danme S W 
It's nothing to you to fling your pum children m 

like puppies; you think no one will call you 0 
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mucL better have cut my throat there and then than let 
that filthy beast ruin me!" 

She grew to hate him; she longed to vex him, to plague 
him, to poison his life. She opened the worst kind of war 
against him — a war of petty bickering, continual pinpricks 
and taunting. But it was only in a war of that kind Porphyry 
■\dadinuritch could be defeated. 

*: ^; * * * 

One day at breakfast Porphyr}- nadimiritch had a very 
unpleasant surprise. Usually at that time he poured out 
floods of his putrid eloquence while Yevpraxeya listened to 
him in silence holding a saucer of tea in her hand and a 
lump of sugar between her teeth, and snorting occasionally. 
That day warm, newly baked bread had been served for 
breakfast, and he had just begun to develop the idea chat 
there exist two kinds of bread, the \'isible which we eat to 
sustain our body and the inrdsible, spiritual bread of which 
we partake to nourish our soul, when Yevpraxeya inter- 
rupted him in a most unceremonious way. 

"The}* say Pelageya has a fine time at Mazulino," she 
began, turning roimd to the window and sndnging one leg. 

ludushka started slightly Avith surprise, but at first 
attached no particular importance to the incident. 

“And if we go without the visible bread for long," he 
continued, “we feel bodily hunger; but if for any length of 
time we are deprived of the spiritual bread . . ." 

“I hear Pelageya has a fine time at Mazulino,” Yevpraxeya 
interrupted him again, obviously with some object. 

PorphjTy Adadimiritch glanced at her in amazement, 
but refrained from pulling her up, as though scenting 
trouble. 

“If Pelageya has a fine time — ^well and good, bless her,' 
he answered meekly. 

“Her master,” Yevyraxeya rambled on, "does nothing 
to annoy her, or force her to work, and he always dresses 
her in silk.” 
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^ Porphyiy^ Vladiniiritch was more and more amazed. 
YevpTaxeya.’s words were so utterty inconsequent that he 
did not know what to do. 

"And she has a different dress ever)? day,” Ye'^'praxeya 
wandered on, as though in a dream. "To-day it’s one dress, 
to-morrow another, and on holida3rs a special one. And they 
drive to church in a coach-and-four, first she, then the 
gentleman. And the priest has the bells rung as soon as he 
sees the carnage. And afterwards she sits in her room. If 
the master wishes to spend his time with her, she receives 
him and if not she just talks to her maid, or knits beads.” 

"Well, what of it?” Porph)?!)? Vladimiritch recovered at 
last. 

"Why, that Pelageya has a lovely time." 

"And I suppose you think you have a bad time? Oh, oh, 
oh! What a . . . greedy creature you are!” 

Had Yevpraxeya said nothing, Porph)Ty Vladimiritch 
would of course have poured out a torrent of idle words, 
completely dro^vning aU the idiotic hints that had disturbed 
the orderly flow of his eloquence. But Yevpraxe3?a was 
e\idently in no mood to be silent. 

"Of course,” she snapped back, "I have a fine time too! 

I am not in rags, and that’s something to be thankful for! 
Last year you bought me two cotton dresses . . . forked 
out ten roubles for them.” 

"And have 3?ou forgotten tire woollen dress? And who 
has just had a new shawl? Aie — aie — aie!" 

Instead of answer Y’evpraxej?a leaned on the table the 
hand in whicli she held her saucer of tea and threw at 
ludushka a side-glance full of such profound contempt that, 
not being used to it, he felt quite frightened. 

"And do you Icnow how God punishes ingratitude? he 
lisped hesitatingly, hoping that perhaps the mention of God 
would sober the 5111)? woman who had suddenl)? gone off the 
Hnes. But instead of being impressed, Yevpraxe3?a cut him 
short at once. 

"It’s no use tr3dng to bamboozle me! No use bringing in 
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God,” sLe said, ‘‘I am not a baby. I've bad too much of it. 
You’ve buDied me long enough. That udli do.” 

Porphyry Madimiritch rvas silent. His glass of tea was 
almost cold, but he did not touch it. His face ^vas pale, his 
lips twitched slightly as though -^-ainly trying to smile. 

“These are Anna’s tricks. She egged you on, the nper!” 
he said at last, hardly aware of what he was saring. 

"YTiat tricks?” 

"WTiy, your beginning to talk to me. . . . She, she 
taught j’ou that. It couldn’t have been anj-one else,” 
Porphruy ^dadimiiitch said in agitation. “Just think of it, 
suddedy wanting silk dresses! But do you know, yon 
shamel^ hussy, what women of j'our class wear sOk?” 
"Tdlme, then I’ii know.” 

“YTiy, the most . . . the most disreputable ones. Only* 
th^ dress in silk!” 

But even this did not bring Ye\'pra.veya to her senses. 
On the contrary^ she answered with a tod of impndent 
reasonableness; 

"I don’t know why they are disreputable. . . . Xatur- 
ally, it’s what the gentry ask for. ... If a gentleman 
makes love to a girl and gets round her . . . she lives with 
Mm, of course. I should have thought you and I didn’t 
spend our times at prayers dther, but did the same as the 
Mazulino gentleman." 

“Oh, you . . . God bless us!” 

Porphyry nadimiritch turned positively lind with 
surprise. He looked open-eyed at his reteUious confederate, 
and a whole mass of idle words surged within him. But for 
the Sist time in his life he vaguely suspected that there are 
C3s^ when even idle words can have no deadly eSect. 

“Y’ell, my dear, I see it’s no use talking to you to-day,” 
he said, getting up from the table. 

“It isn’t any use to-day, and it won’t be to-morrow . . . 
or ever again. That’s the end. You’ve had your day. I’ve 
done my share of listening — now you listen to me.” 
Porphyry '^Tadimiritch rushed at her with clenched §sts, 
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but she thrust out her breast so resolutely that he was taken 
aback. Turning to the ikon he raised his arms and moved 
hisEps, and then slowly walked to his study. 

He felt uncomfortable all that day. He had as yet no 
definite fears for the future, but he was upset by the mere 
fact that something quite irregular could have happened 
with impunity. He did not appear at dinner, pretending to 
be iU, and modestly asked in a voice of feigned weakness to 
have his meal brought to the study. 

In the evening after tea, which, for the first time in his 
life passed in perfect silence, he stationed himself as usual 
before the ikon for prayer; but his lips whispered the holy 
words in vain. His mind was too agitated to follow even 
superficial!}'' the meaning of what he was saying. A kind of 
petty but persistent restlessness possessed him; in spite of 
himself he tried to catch the last echoes of the day still 
audible in the different comers of the Golovlj'ovo house. 
^\^len the last desperate yawn resounded somewhere 
behind the wall, and then all grew suddenly still, as though 
sinking deep do\vn to the bottom, he could control himself 
no longer. Noiselessly stealing along the passage he reached 
Yevpraxe3'a’s room and put his ear to the door. Yevpraxeya 
was alone and all that could be heard was her saying 
through her 5''a%vns, "O Lord, our Saviour! Jlother, Queen 
of Heaven!” and at the same time scratching herself. 
Porphjuy Vladimiritch tried the handle but the door was 
locked. 

"Yer'praxeya, are you there?” he called to her. 

“Yes, but not for you!” she snapped back so rudefy that 
ludushka could do nothing but retire in silence to his 
study. 

The following day there was another conversation. As 
though of design, Yevpraxeya chose breakfast time for 
stinging Porphyry Vladimiritch. She instinctively guessed 
as it were that all his idling was timed to a nicety, so that 
a disturbance in the morning caused him pain and uneasi- 
ness for the rest of the day. 
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“I \Tisii I could have a look at the waj' some people live!” 
she began, enigmaticaliy. 

PortihjTy Madimiritch had a twinge. 

“She is at it again!” he thought but said nothing, waiting 
for developments- 

“Just to see how }*oung sweethearts spend their tiine! 
Th^ walk about the rooms together admiring each other. 
He never fiings a bad word at her, nor she at him. ‘ily dear’ 
and 'mv darling’ is ail the\‘ sarn So nice and refined!” 

This subject was particularly distasteful to Porphjry 
‘Madimiritch- .Hthough he made allowances for fornication 
within the strict limits of necessitt', he regarded love- 
making as a temptation of the de%-iL But this time again he 
had not the courage of his convictions, especially as he 
wanted a drink of tea which had been infusing on the 
samovar for some minutes, and Yevprarceya had apparently 
no intention of pouring it out. 

“Of conise, many of tis women are just sihy,” she went 
on, rocking herself insolently to and ^ on her chair and 
drumming on the table with her fingers. “Some of ns are 
such ninnies that we are ready to do anything for the sake 
of a cotton frock, or, indeed, lose ourselves for nothing at 
all! . , , ‘Have as much kvass and as many cucumbers 
as you like,’ you said. That’s something to tempt one, 
isn t itr 

“But is it only for the sake of gain?” Porpmry "iladi- 
miritch ventured to remark timidly, watching the teapot, 
which vrzs steaming b 3 ^ now. 

“YTio saj's 'Oni\* for the sake of gain’ ? Do \*ou mean to 
saj- 1 am after gain?” Yerpraxerm went on at a tangent. 
‘Y'ou grudge me mj* keep, do j'ou? You throw that up 
at me!” 

"I don’t throw up anything at you, I merely' say it isn’t 
onI\- for the sake of gain that people . . 

"You ‘merely say’! Web, rma must mind what yov. saj"! 
The idea of my serxing \-on for gain! And what gain, mav 
I ask, have I found here? Except kvass and cucumbers . - - 
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"Come, it's not only kvass and cucumbers . . Por- 
pfayr}' ^^adimiritch could not resist saying, carried away 
in his tmui. 

"WeU, what else, sa}'’? Say, what else?" 

And who sends four sacks of flour to your home everv 
month?" 

“Yes, four sacks? Amdhing else?" 

“Com, Lenten oil ... all sorts of things, in fact." 

"Yes, com, Lenten oil. ... So you grudge that to my 
parents now! Oh, you . . ." 

Yevpraxeya burst into tears. Meanwhile tea was stewing 
and stewing on the samovar, so that Porphjuy Vladimiritch 
was seriously alarmed. ControUing himself, he sat down 
quietly beside Yevpraxeya and patted her on the back. 

“Come, come, pour out the tea . . . there’s nothing to 
snivel about!” 

Yevpraxeya gave two or three more sobs and stared dully 
in front of her, pouting her lips. 

"You were talking of young men just now," he went on, 
tr5dng to put a caressing note into his voice, “but after all, 
you know, I also ... I am not too old.” 

“W^at next! Leave me alone!” 

"I assure you! ... Do you know . . . when I was in 
the Department the head wanted me to marr}'' his 
daughter.” 

"She must have been a stale one . . . crooked or bandy- 
legged!” 

"No, she was all a young lady should be. . . . And the 

way she sang the Sarn/nn! Simply’’ lovely!” 

“She may’’ have sung, but you were no good at seconding. 
“Yes, I think I . . .” 

Porphyry Vladimiritch was perplexed. He was not above 
the ignominy of showing that he too could be a ladies 
man. With this object he began rockmg his body in an 
absurd way, and even tried to put his arm roimd Ye\^ 
praxeya's waist, but she rudety drew away from him and 
shouted angrily : 

I 
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‘T tell you civilly: leave me alone, you devil. I'll scald 
you with the boiling water if you don’t! I don’t want your 
tea. I don’t want anything. Just think 'of it! Grudging rae 
the food I eat! I won’t stav here. Christ is my witness, I’ll 
go!” 

And she really did go, banging the door and leaving 
PorphjTy Vladimiritch alone in the dining-room. 

ludushka was completely nonplussed. He began pouring 
out his tea himself but his hands trembled so that he had 
to call in the footman to his aid. 

"No, this won’t do! I must settle it somehow'. ... I 
must think it over!” he whispered, wallcing up and down 
the dining-room in agitation. 

But the trouble was he was incapable of ‘settling’ or 
'thinking over' anything. His mind was so accustomed to 
wander from one fantastic object to another, without 
meeting any hindrance anywhere, that the simplest occur- 
rence of ever3'day life caught him unawares. He no sooner 
began to 'think something over’ than a whole mass of trifles 
crowded around him, shutting out every glimpse of real life. 
He was a prey to a kind of laziness, a moral and intellectual 
anaemia. He longed to turn from actual life to the soft bed 
of phantoms whom he could shift from place to place and 
do as he Uked with. 

Again he spent the whole day in complete solitude 
because this time Yevpraxeya did not appear either at 
dinner or at evening tea. She went for a day’s vdsit to the 
village priest’s and returned only late at night. He could 
not occupy himself with anjdhing because even trifles 
seemed to have forsaken him for the moment. One relentless 
thought tormented him : ‘‘I must settle it somehow, I must.’’ 
He could not do his idle calculations or repeat his prayers. 
He felt as though he were attacked by some disease which 
he could not as yet define. More than once he stopped before 
the vvindow trying to fasten his wandering thought on 
something and to distract himself, but in vain. It was early 
spring, but the trees were bare and there was not yet any 
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new grass. Black fields stretched in the distance with patches 
of white snow here and there in the hollows and low-lying 
places. The road was black with mud and shining with 
pools. But he saw it all as it were through a mist. The wet 
outbuildings were completely deserted, and yet all the 
doors were ■wide open : in the house too there was no one 
within call, although the sound as of doors banging was 
continually heard in the distance. It would be fine to 
become invisible now and to hear what that brood of Ham 
was talking about. Did the wretches understand how good 
he was to them, or were they speaking e'vul of him in return 
for his good fare? One might shovel the food do^vn their 
throats from morning till night and they’d never be satisfied 
or think an3dhing of it. It wasn’t long since they had started 
a new barrel of cucumbers and already . . . But he no 
sooner began to forget himself in this thought, reckoning 
out how manj^ cucumbers there would be in a barrel and 
what would be a Uberal allowance of cucumbers per person, ' 
than a gleam of reality flashed through his mind again, 
upsetting at once all his calculations. 

"Fanc}'’ her going off, without even asking permission!" 
came into his head while his eyes wandered tlirough space 
tr3ung to make out the priest’s house, where at that moment 
Ye'vpraxeya was probably pouring out her woes. 

Dinner was served. Porphyry^ \dadimiritch sat at the 
table alone, listlessly eating clear soup (he could not bear 
clear soup but she had ordered it on purpose that day). 

'T expect the priest is pretty sick at her descending upon 
him like this!” passed through his mind. ‘Tt means adding 
something to their dinner, anyway. Cabbage soup and 
porridge . . . and perhaps some meat as well because of 
the visitor." 

His imagination began to play again and he forgot 
himself once more as though he were dropping asleep. How 
many tablespoonfuls of soup and of porridge would there 
be? And what are the priest and his v^e saying about 
Yevrpraxeya’s ■visit? How they are slanging her to them- 
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selves! ... All this — ^the food and the conversations — 
came vividly before his mind. 

‘T e.xpect they all eat out of the same bowl. . . . She's 
gone 1 She could think of no better treat 1 It's wet and muddy 
outside, not safe to go out. She’d return with her skirts all 
bedraggled. Ah, the reptile! Yes, that’s just what she is. 
Yes, I must, I must think of something . . .” 

His thoughts invariabty broke off at that point. After 
dinner he lay dovm to have a sleep as usual but merely 
wore himself out turning over from side to side. Yevpraxe3?a 
came home after dark and stole into her room so quietly 
that he had not noticed it. He had ordered the servants to 
be sure and tell him when she returned, but the servants 
seemed to be in league with her and said nothing. He tried 
her door but again found it locked. 

The following day Yevpraxej’a did appear at breakfast, 
but her talk was more aggressive and menacing than ever. 

“I wonder where my Volodjm is now?” she began in a 
tearful %-oice. 

Porph5U3f 'nadimiritch turned livid at the question. 
“If onl}'' I could have a peep at him and see what a hard 
time he's having there, ^e darling! And verj' likely' he is 
alreadj’- dead. . . . Yes! . . .” 
ludushka moved his lips in agitation, whispering a prayer. 
"tiVe never do things like other people! Pelageya bore a 
daughter to the Jlazulino gentleman and the)'’ at once 
dressed her up in finest cambric and rigged up a pink little 
cot for her . . . And the wet-nurse had no end of sarafans 
and head-dresses given her! But with us . . . o-oh . - • 
you!” 

Yevpraxej’^a turned sharpty to the window and sighed 
noisily. 

"It’s true what they say, that the gentry is a cursed lot! 
They bring children in the world and throw them away^ hke 
puppies. And they don’t care a bit! They don’t answer to 
anyone for it, God is nothing to them. Not even a wolf 
would behave like that ! ” 
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Porph3Ty \ladimiritch was simply boiliiig inwardly. He 
tried to control liimself but at last could not resist sa^dnET 
through his teeth; 

"I must sa}' . . . j'ou've started a new fashion! It’s the 
tliird day I am listening to 3-our talk!" 

'■\’i’ell, it is a new fashion! Call it that if j-ou like. You 
aren’t the onlj' one to do all the talking — other people too 
can put in a word! Yes, indeed! You gave me a child 
and what have j'ou done to it? I e.ypect it's rotting away 
at some peasant woman’s. No one to look after him, no 
food, no clothes. . . . He lies in the dirt, I expect, sucking 
a filthy comforter.” 

She shed a tear and wiped her eyes ndth a comer of the 
kerchief round her neck. 

"The Pogorelka j’oung lady was right when she said that 
it’s fearful to be with you. Fearful it is. No jor', no pleasure, 
nothmg but mean tricks. . . . Convicts in prison live 
better. If at least I had my baby now, I should have had 
sometliing to distract me, anj-way. But just think of it! 
I’ve had a child and been robbed of it !” 

PorpbjTj' Vladimiritch sat still moving his head painfully 
as though he were being pushed to the wall. Groans escaped 
him from time to time. 

"Ah, it’s hard!” he brought out at last. 

"No use sa5ing it’s hard! You've brought it on 3'ourself. 

I reall3’' think I’U go to JIoscow and have a peep at Volod3'a. 
'\^olod5'a! Volod3’a! Da-arh’ng! Hadn't I better go to 
iloscow, master?” 

“No need to,” PoTph5Ty \Qadimiritch answered dull3*. 

"Yes, I’ll go! I won't ask an3mne's permission, and no 
one can forbid me to go! Because I am a mother!” 

"A mother, indeed! Y’ou are no better than a whore, 
that’s what 3011 are!” Porph3Ty ^^adimiritch broke out at 
last. "Tell me, what do 3’-ou want of me?" 

Yevpraxe3’a was e\'identl3' not prepared for this question. 

She stared at ludushka in silence, as though wondering 
what it was she really did want. 
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selves! ... All this— the food and the conversations— 
came \'ividly before his mind. 

“1 expect they all eat out of the same bowl. . . . She's 
gone! She could think of no better treat 1 It’s wet and muddy 
outside, not safe to go out. She’d return with her skirts all 
bedraggled. Ah, the reptile! Yes, that's just what she is. 
Yes, I must, I must think of something . . .” 

His thoughts invariabty broke off at that point. After 
dinner he lay down to have a sleep as usual but merely 
wore himself out turning over from side to side. Yevpraxeya 
came home after dark and stole into her room so quietly 
that he had not noticed it. He had ordered the sen.'ants to 
be sure and teU him when she returned, but the servants 
seemed to be in league with her and said nothing. He tried 
her door but ^ain found it locked. 

The following day Ye^^iraxeya did appear at breakfast, 
but her talk was more aggressive and menacing than ever. 

‘T wonder where my Volod3'a is now?” she began in a 
tearful voice. 

Porphyry \ffadimiritch turned livid at the question. 
“If only I could have a peep at him and see what a hard 
time he’s having there, the darling! And very likely he is 
already dead. . . . Yes! . . .” 
ludushka moved his lips in agitation, ■whispering a prayer. 
‘AVe never do things like other people! Pelageya bore a 
daughter to the ilazulino gentleman and they at once 
dressed her up in finest cambric and rigged up a pink little 
cot ior her . . . And the wet-nurse had no end of sarafans 
and head-dresses given her! But with us . . . o-oh . • • 
you!” 

Yevpraxej’^a turned sharpty to the window and sighed 
noisil5^ 

"It’s true what they say, that the gentry is a cursed lot! 
They bring children in the -world and throw them away like 
puppies. And they don't care a bit! Thej* don’t answer to 
anj^one for it, God is nothing to 'them. Kot even a wolf 
v/ould behave like that!” 
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Porph3T5- Vladimiritch was simply boiling inwardly. He 
tried to control himself but at last could not resist sa3dng 
through his teeth; 

I must say . . . you've started a new fashion! It’s the 
third day I am listening to your talk!” 

"Well, it is a new fashion! Call it that if jrou like. You 
aren t the onty one to do all the talking — other people too 
can put in a word! Yes, indeed! You gave me a child 
and what have you done to it? I expect it's rotting away 
at some peasant woman's. No one to look after him, no 
food, no clothes. ... He lies in the dirt, I expect, sucking 
a filthy comforter.” 

She shed a tear and wiped her eyes with a comer of the 
kerchief round her neck. 

"The Pogorelka 5^oung lady was right when she said that 
it’s fearful to be with you. Fearful it is. No joy, no pleasure, 
nothing but mean tricks. . . . Convicts in prison live 
better. If at least I had my baby now, I should have had 
something to distract me, anjnvay. But just think of it! 

- I’ve had a child and been robbed of it!” 

Porphyry Vladimiritch sat still moving his head painfully 
as though he were being pushed to the wall. Groans escaped 
him from time to time. 

"Ah, it's hard!” he brought out at last. 

“No use saydng it’s hard! You’ve brought it on j^ourself. 

I really think I’ll go to Moscow and have a peep at VoIod3'a. 
Volodj^a! Volodya! Da-arling! Hadn’t I better go to 
Moscow, master?” 

"No need to,” Porphyry Vladimiritch answered duUy. 

“Yes, I’ll go! I won’t ask anyone's permission, and no 
one can forbid me to go! Because I am a mother!” 

“A mother, indeed! You are no better than a whore, 
that’s what jmu are!” Porph}Ty Vladimiritch broke out at 
last. "Tell me, what do y’^ou want of me?" 

Yevpraxeya was evidently not prepared for this question. 

She stared at ludushka in silence, as though wondering . 
what it was she reall}'^ did want. 
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"So now you call me a whore!” she cried, bursting into 
tears. 

‘YTes, a whore! A whore! That’s what you are, curse 
you!” 

Losing aU self-control, Porphjry' \ladimiritch jumped up 
from his seat and almost ran out of the dining-room. 


* * 


That vras the last outburst of energr* that he indulged m- 
After that he soon went doumhih and grew dull and tinud, 
while Yerpraxeya persecuted him as relentlessly as ever. 
She had the tremendous force of obstinate stupidiU* at her 
disposal, and since that force rvas alwat's applied to one 
object only — to pester him, to poison his life — u^as really 
terrible at times. She gradually found the arena of the 
dining-room too small for her, and invaded the study, 
attaching ludushha there. (In lie old dap she would not 
have dared to think of going there when master was ‘bus}'- } 
She came in, sat down b}* the window, scratched her 
shoulder-blades against the window-frame and, staring dully 
in front of her, meandered on. There was one subject that 
she liked particularly — conversations about her leaving 
Golovh'o'v'o. As a matter of fact she had never senouslv 
thought of it and would have been very much surprised 
had she suddenly been offered to return to her parents; but 
she guessed that Porphyry' ATadimiritch feared her goiug 
more than antlhing. She always approached the subject 
gradually, by side-tracks. She would be silent for a bit, 
,=cratch her ear, and then as it were suddenlj’ recall some- 
thing. ‘ 


“I expect they are balang pancakes at home to-day." 
This introduction made Porpb5T>' Vladimiritch turo 
green with malice. He had jtist bc^n a ven* complicated 
calculation : how manv roubles’ worth of milk could he se.. 


a year if all the cows in tlie neighbourhood died and omj 
l.is, with Ged’s help, remained alive, and produced twice 
a= rr.ucji mOk as before. Kovrever, in wew of Ye’vprascp s 
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coming in and mentioning pancalces, he gave up his work 
and actually tried to smile. 

‘‘Why they baking pancakes there?” he asked, 
twisting his face into a smile. “Dear me, 3^es, of course, it’s 
Commemoration Day. I had quite forgotten, thoughtless 
me ! How dreadful, we’h have nothing to eat in dear mamma's 
memory!” 

‘‘I should like to have some pancakes ... my mother's 
pancakes !” 

‘‘Well, why not? Give orders. TeU the cook or Ulita. 
Ah, Uhta makes excellent pancakes.” 

‘‘Perhaps she’s pleased you about something else as well ?” 
Yevpraxeya said maliciously. 

"No, it would be a sin to deny it — ^Ulita makes excellent 
pancakes, light and soft. One simply can't stop eating 
them!” 

Porphyry’' Vladimiritch thought of distracting Yev- 
praxeya by playful talk and laughter. 

"I should like to have some pancakes but at home, not 
at Golovlyovo!” she went on giving herself airs. 

"Well, that’s quite feasible too. Get hold of Arhip the 
coachman, order a pair of horses, and drive there in style.” 

"No, what’s the good! Once the bird is caught in the 
net ... It was my o^vn foolishness. Nobody wants a girl 
like me. You yourself called me a whore the other da3^ . . . 
Nothing is any good now.” 

"Aie-aie-aie ! Aren’t you ashamed to bring such charges 
against me? Don't you know how God punishes one for 
slander?” 

"You did call me that! You said so straight out. The 
ikon here is my witness. It was in Our Lord's presence you 
said so! Oh, I am sick of this Golovtyovo. I'll run away 
from here, I reall3^ wiU.” 

Yevpraxeya behaved in a most free and easy manner as 
she said this. She rocked herself on her chair, scratched 
herself, picked her nose. She was obviouslj' acting a part, 
teasing him. 
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“I wanted to tell you something, Porphyry Vladimiritch,” 
she wandered on. "I must go home, you know.” 

“Go there on a \'isit, you mean?” 

“Ho,^o for good. I shall stay there.” 

“VTiy is that? Are you offended, or what?” 

"Ho, I am not offended, hut still ... I must go some- 
time . . . and besides it’s so dull here ... it makes me 
frightened. The house im'ght he dead. The servants have got 
out of hand, they are alwaj^ in the kitchens or in their ovu 
quarters. I have to sit alone in the house. One might easily 
be murdered at that rate. Vffien one goes to bed at night 
whispers seem to creep out of every comer.” 

Day followed day, however, and Yevpraxejm did not 
show any sign of carrying out her threats. Nevertheless that 
threat had a most crushing effect on Porphyry 'iTadimintch. 
He suddenly seemed to understand that, although he slaved 
away from morning tUl night at so-called work, he did not 
really do anj-thing, and could be left wthout dinner, clean 
linen, or decent clothes if someone did not watch over the 
smooth working of his daily routine. So far he had not 
seemed as it were to be conscious of life or to grasp that it 
had an external setting which did not come into being of 
itself. His days had been spent in a way fixed once for all. 
Eveiydhing in the house centred round him and existed for 
his sake. Eveiydhing was done at the appointed time, ever}' 
object was in its proper place — in short, such unfailing 
regularity reigned in all things that he practically failed to 
notice it. Thanks to this established order he could devote 
himself to his heart’s content to idle tliinking and idle talk 
without any fear tliat the stings of life might one day force 
him to face reality. True, all this artificial arrangement 
hung b}‘ a thread ; but a man entirely self-centred was not 
likely to be struck by the thought that that thread was 
very fine and easil}- broken. He fancied that his life had 
been regulated once for all. . . . And suddenly cveiything 
was to crumble away at one stupid phrase, “2Co, what s 
the good? I'd belter go.” ludushkawas utterly discomfited. 
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WTiat if she really does go ?" he thought. He began planning 
all sorts of absurd arrangements in order to retain her 
somehow, and actually made up his mind to such conces- 
sions in favour of Yevpraxe5fa’s rebellious youth as would 
never have occurred to him before. 

God bless us !” He dismissed the thought in disgust when 
he pictured to himself w’ith mortifjing clearness a possible 
encounter wth Arhip the coachman or Ignat the accountant. 

Soon, however, he came to the conclusion that his fears 
of Ye\’praxeya lea^dng had been unfounded; and after that 
his life suddenly took a new and completely unexpected 
turn. Yevpraxe3'a did not go awa}*’, and she no longer 
pestered him. Instead, she completely neglected Porphjrry 
\dadimiritch. It was j\Iay, the weather was lovely, and she 
was hardl}'’ ever in the house now. It was onty from the 
banging of doors that ludushka guessed she had run into 
her room for something and immediately disappeared 
again. Getting up in the morning he failed to find his 
clothes in the usual place, and had to carry on long negotia- 
tions to obtain a change of linen; his tea and dinner were 
sensed either too earty or too late; the waiting at table was 
done by the footman Prohor, always slightly tipsy, dressed 
in a stained coat and smelling of some disgusting mixture 
of fish and vodka. 

But Porphyry Vladimiritch was glad that at any rate 
Yevpraxe}m left him in peace. He did not even mind the 
disorder so long as he knew that there was someone in the 
house responsible for it. YTiat he feared was not so much 
the discomfort as the thought that he might have to take 
a personal part in the practical details of life. He pictured 
to himself vnth horror that a moment might come when he 
would have to give orders, to superintend, to make arrange- 
ments. In the anticipation of that moment he tried to stifle 
Qvery protest, he closed his eyes to the anarchy that reigned 
in the house, made himself scarce, said nothing. And 
meanwhile regular festivals were hdd every day in the 
coiurt5fard. With the warm weather Golovlyovo, that had 
1 * 
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always been sedate and even gloomy, seemed to come to 
life. In the evening all the sen’^ants and their famihes, 
old and young, the superannuated and the workers, gathered 
in the courtyard. They sang, played the accordion, laughed, 
shrieked, had games. Ignat llie accountant wore a flaming 
red shirt and an extremely narrow jacket that did not meet 
across his manly chest; Arhip the coachman had taken 
possession of the dri^ung outfit — ^the silk shirt and velveteen 
sleeveless jerkin — and was obviously rivalling Ignat's claims 
on Yevpraxeya's heart. Yevpraxeya played with them 
both and dashed like mad from one to the other. Porphjuy 
Vladimiritch was afraid of looking out of the ^vindow for 
fear of witnessing a love-scene. At times his ears caught the 
sound of a heavy blow; it W'as Arhip the coachman giving a 
good smack to Yevpraxeya as he chased her in the caidi 
who can (she was not cross but merely ^vinced a little) ; at 
times a conversation reached him: 

"Yevpraxeya Nikitishnal I say, Yevpraxeya Nikitishna!" 
the drunken Prohor w'as calling from the front steps. 

‘mat is it?" 

“Give me, please, the key of the tea-caddj^, master asks 
for tea.” 

"He can wait . . . the scarecrow." 

* * * # 

In a short time Porphyry \Qadimiritch had become a 
complete recluse. The whole of his daily routine had been 
upset but he appeared to take no longer any notice of it- 
All he asked of life was that he should not be disturbed in 
his last refuge — ^his study. Just as once he had been tire- 
some and exacting towards other people, so now he w'as 
timid and sullenly submissive. He seemed to have lost all 
touch with real life. His one wish was not to hear anything, 
not to see anyone. Ye\’praxe3'a might not show herseh in 
the house for da}'s at a time, the servants might take an}’ 
liberties they liked, idling in the courtyard — ^he was as 
indifferent to it aU as though it did not exist. In the old 
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days had the accountant been in the least remiss in draudng 
up reports about the various branches of estate manage- 
ment he would have worn him out \vith sermonizing,' now 
he had to sit for weeks wthout any reports, and he did not 
mind except on the rare occasions when he needed some 
figures to confirm his fantastic calculations. But when he 
was by himself in his stud}'^ he felt perfectly independent 
and free to indulge in idle thinking to his heart's content. 
Both his brothers had died victims of an imcontrollable 
passion for drink; he too suffered from a similar disease, 
but his was a different sort of drunkenness, a mental 
intoxication. Shutting himself up in his study and settling 
do\vn to his writing-table he toiled away from morning till 
night at fantastic work; he made aU kinds of impossible 
projects, checked his expenditure, talked to imaginary 
people, and acted whole scenes in which anyone he happened 
to think of had a part to play. 

The chief element in this whirl of fantastic actions and 
images was a morbid passion for gain. Porphyry Vladimir- 
itch had always been mean and pettifogging, but he derived 
no benefit from it because all he did was absurdly imprac- 
tical. He pestered, tormented, and oppressed other people 
(chiefly the most helpless ones, who, so to speak, invited 
ill-treatment), but more often than not he himself was the 
loser, through being too clever. Now he entirely transferred 
his acti\dties to an abstract fantastic world where there was 
no one to oppose or contradict him, where there were no 
distinctions between the weak and the strong, no policemen, 
no justices of peace (or rather where they e.xisted solelj'- 
for the sake of defending his interests), and where, conse- 
quently, he was free to entangle the whole world in a 
network of litigation, oppression, and trickerj^ 

He enjoyed the thought of tormenting people, niining 
them, spoiling their lives, bleeding them. He went in turn 
over the various items of his revenue: timber, cattle, com 
meadows, etc., and built round each of them an intricate 
system of fantastic extortions accompanied by the most 
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complicated calculations of profits to be derived from fines, 
usur}% national calamities, stocks, and sbares. In short, ht 
created for MmseE a whole complex world made up of ah 
the sterile ideals of a lando^mer’s idle fancy. And since it all 
rested -upon arbitrary assumptions -with regard to supposed 
pajanents, a copeck too much or too little provided as 
opportuniU' for reconstructing the whole thing and thus 
varying it ad infinitum. VTien his mind was too tired to 
follow with due attention the details of his involved finan- 
cial operations, he occupied it with less exacting fandes. 
He recalled all the disputes and quarrels he had had with 
people, not onlj* of recent years but in his early 5'’Outh, and 
reconstructed them so as to come out ^ictorious from every 
conflict. He mentall3' revenged himseE on his former 
colleagues who had outstripped hi-m in the service and 
wounded his vanity so deeph'^ that he dedded to retue, 
he revenged himseE on his old schooEeEows who had once 
taken advantage of theu strength to tease and buEy^ him: 
on neighbours who had resisted his encroachments and 
defended them rights; on servants who had been rude or 
insufudentl}’’ respectful to him; on his mamma for ha'ving 
spent on Pogorelka a great deal of money which ‘by rights 
belonged to him; on his brother Stj'opka the dolt for 
having nicknamed him ‘Ettle Judas’ ; on his aunt \'ar\'ara 
ilihaEovna because, when no one was an}' longer expecting 
it, she bore several children of doubtful parentage, and thus 
caused the Goiyushkino estate to be for ever lost to the 
Golovlyov family. He revenged himseE on the Eving, he 
revenged himseE on the dead. 

Indulging his fancy in this wa}' he graduaUy* became as 
it were drunk; the ground sEpped from tmder his feet, he 
felt as though he had wings. His eyes glittered, his trerabhug 
lips were covered with foam, his face turned pale and looked 
menacing. And as his imagination grew more active, the 
air around him became crowded with phantoms tha*. 
engaged him in an imaginary struggle. 

His existence was now so fuE and seE-suflicient that he 
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had nothing more to desire. The whole world was at his 
feet that is, the poor and limited world TOthin his narrow 
field of %-ision. He could endlessty the simplest theme, 
taking it up again and again, and each time givdng it a new 
fonn. It was a kind of intoxication, something similar to 
what happens at spiritualistic seances. Uncontrolled 
imagination creates an illusorj’’ realitj^ w’hich, owing to 
perpetual mental excitement, becomes concrete, almost 
tangible. It is not faith, it is not conxiction — ^it is into.xica- 
tion, spiritual debaucherx'. Men cease to be human, their 
faces are distorted, their eyes glitter, their tongues babble 
incoherent^, their bodies make involuntary* movements. 

PorphyT}'’ '\nadimiritch was happyx He tightly* shut his 
\vindows and doors not to hear and pulled doum the blinds 
not to see. All that was not directly concerned mth the 
world of his fancy* he did in a hurry^ almost vath aversion. 
MTien Prohor, alway's slightly tipsyy knocked at his door to 
say* that dinner was ready* he ran impatiently* to the dining- 
room, contrary’^ to all his habits, hturiedly* ate his three 
courses, and disappeared in his study again. WTien he met 
people, his manner was both timid and stupidly ironical, 
as though he w*ere afraid and defiant at the same time. He 
was in a hurry' to get up in the morning so as to set to 
work as soon as possible. He spent less time at his devotions; 
he uttered the words of the pray'ers indifferently', udthout 
attending to their meaning; he crossed himself and raised 
his arms carelessly', mechanically*. Even the thought of 
hell and its tortures (with special punishments for each sin) 
had apparently' left him. 

ye\'praxeya meanwhile A^’as languishing in the throes 
of fleshly lust. Prancing in indecision behveen Ignat the 
accountant and Arhip the coachman, and casting sidelong 
glances at the red-faced carpenter Ilusha, who had con- 
tracted with his men to repair the cellar, she noticed 
nothing of what was going on in the house. She thought 
that the master was play'ing 'some new tick,' and many 
cheerful remarks had been passed about it in the fnendly 
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company of flunkeys, who had lost ^ sense of restraint. 
But one day she happened to come into the dining-room 
while ludushka was hastily finishing a piece of roast goose, 
and she suddenly felt frightened. 

Porphyry \Tadimiritch was wearing a greasy dressmg- 
gown with pieces of the quilted lining showing in places, 
he was pale, dishevelled, and had several days’ growth on 
his cheeks and chin. 

“Master dear! VTiat is it? VTiat has happened?” she 


rushed to him in alarm. 

But Porphyry ^fladimiritch merely smiled a stupidly 
sardonic smile by way of answer, as though to say, ‘You 
try and see if you can wound me now 1’ 

"But what is it, master dear? Tell me, what has hap- 
pened?” she repeated. 

He stood up, and fixing upon her a glance full of hatred, 
said dehberately: 

"If you ever dare, you whore, to go into my study again, 
I’ll . . . kill you!" 


As a result of this encounter Porphjny’^ \qadimiritch s 
domestic arrangements changed for the better. Witt no 
material cares to hinder him, he wholly abandoned himseU 
to solitude and did not even notice the summer pass. 1 
was the end of August; the days had grown shorter; there 
was a continual drizzle outside; it w'as wet underfoot: the 
trees stood dejectedly, dropping their yellow leaves on tte 
ground. Unbroken stillness reigned in the yard and outside 
the kitchens ; the ser\’ants kept to their oivn quarters, partly 
because of the bad weather and partly because they gue^e^ 
that something had gone wrong with their master, 
praxeya had completely recovered and thought no more 
of s^veethea^ts and silk dresses; she sat for hours on ® 
box in the maids' room not knowing what to do or to 
Prohor taunted her by sajing that she had poisoned 
master and would be sure to be sent to Siberia for it. 
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ludushka meanwhile sat shut up in his study, lost in 
dreams. He liked it all the better that the weather had 
turned cold; the rain ceaselessly pattering on his windows 
made him drowsy, and his imagination had all the more 
scope and freedom. He fancied that he was invisible, and 
in that guise was inspecting his possessions accompanied 
bj!- old Ilya, who was bailiff in his papas, ^dadimintch 
MUiailovitch’s, time, and had been dead and buned 


"A sensible peasant, that Ilya! An old-fashioned servant! 
Such men are rare nowadays. The people to-day are ready 
enough with their tongues, but as soon as it’s a question ot 
work, there’s no one to be had! Porphyry 
reasoned %vith himself, very pleased that ya a 

from the dead. ,, i„;,.„roiTr 

Without haste or bustle, unseen by ^yone, ^ 

made their way over fields and ravmes, across 
and dales to the Uhovshchina wood--M co 
their eyes. A huge forest rose before them 
the tree-tops murmuring overhead. They vjre sp j.gujjd ’ 

red pines that two or even three men could clasp roimd, 
the trunks were straight and bare ^ e p 
bushy-that meant the forest had stdl a 
"Now this is something like aforest. u 

“ "ften preserved,” old ^ vinj! 

blessed mth ikons in your grandfather s, ilhiad Vas y 

vitch’s, time — and see how it s 

“How many acres is it, do you ffuu ' . ^ ^ 

■■At that time it measured just two ‘■“^“V^’and 
now ... the acre in those days meant about an 

a half at the present reckoning.’’ ^^^ 7 ” 

"And how many trees do you think there^e 
"God only knows! He coated ^ 

"I thmk there is sure to be a present. Wait 

acre. Not by the old reckoning Y jj^ndred and 

a minute. If it’s two hundred ... or, say. 
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fifteen to an acre — ^how much \viU it be on three hundred 
and fifteen acres? 

PorphjTr)^ \^adimiritch took a piece of paper and multi- 
plied 215 by 315 ; it proved to be 67,725 trees. 

"If now we were to sell all this forest . . . for timber . . - 
do you think each tree would fetch ten roubles?" 

Old Ilya shook his head. 

"That’s not enough!” he said. "Just see what trees they 
are ! Each tree would make two mill-shafts, and a good beam 
for any purpose, and two smaller ones, and then there are the 

branches WTaat do \'ou imagine a mill-shaft costs?” 

Porph3?rjf \^adimiritch pretended not to know, though in 
truth hehad calculated it aUdowm to the last farthing longago. 

“In these parts the shaft alone is worth ten roubles, and 
in Moscow it would be simply priceless. Think what a shaft 
that would make! Three horses could only just draw it. 
And then another smaller shaft and a beam, and another 
beam, and logs, and t\vigs. ... A tree would fetch twenty 
roubles at the lowest.” 

Porphyry \^adimiritch could go on listening to Ilya for 
ever. That Ilya was a sensible man, a faithful ser\'ant! And 
indeed he was verj' lucky with his serv’^ants altogether. 
Ilya’s assistant was old Va\Tlo (he too had long been dead 
and buried) — ^he was a staunch one! His accountant was 
Filka, whom mamma had brought from the Vologda estate 
some sixtj’’ years ago; the foresters were experienced, trusty 
men; the dogs by the granaries were fierce. Both the men 
and the dogs were ready to seize the devil himself by the 
throat in defending their master’s property! 

“Now, let us see, brother, what will it come to if we sell 
the whole forest for timber.” 

Porphyry '\nadimiritch calculated once more in his mind 
the price of the miU-shaft, of the smaller shaft, of the beam, 
of the smaller beam, of the logs and twigs. He added the 
figures together, and multiplied them, leaving out the 
fractions in one place and adding them in another. The 
piece of paper was covered wdth figures. 
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Look, brother, see what it conies to!” ludushka showed 
the imaginary Ilya such an unheard-of figure that Ilya, 
who was by no means averse to increasing his master’s 
property, seemed taken aback. 

"It seems too much, you know!” he said hesitatinglv, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

But Porphyry Vladimiritch had thrmni away all doubts 
and ivas chuckling gail}^ 

“You queer fellow! That’s not my doing, it's what the 
figures say. . . . There's a science, brother, called arith- 
metic . . . you maj'^ be sure it won’t deceive you! Well, 
now we have finished here; let's go to the Pox’s Pits, I 
haven’t been there for ages. I have an idea that the peasants 
are up to mischief there, I very’ much fear they' are! And 
Garanka the watchman . . . I know, I know! He is a good 
servant, trusty and hard-working — ^there’s no gainsaying 
that I And yet . . . he seems to hav'e got a bit slack lately'.” 

Unseen and unheard they' made their way through the 
thicket of birches, and suddenly stopped with bated breath. 

A peasant’s cart lay' upturned on the road, and the pea.sant 
stood by, looking ruefully at the broken a.\ie. After grieiing 
over it he swore"at the axle and at himself, and gave his 
horse a cut ivith the whip ('Oh, y'ou doodle!'); but some- 
thing had to be done — ^he could not spend the night there! 
The thievish peasant looked round and listened if anyone 
was coming; then he selected a birch-trec and pulled out Jiis 
axe. . . . ludushka stood by, not stirring a limb. The 
birch-tree shuddered, waved, and suddenly fell on the 
ground. The peasant was just going to cut off the thick cud 
a piece big enough for the axle when ludushka decided that 
tlic moment for action had come. He stoic up to the pe.^s.a^^ 
and instantly snatched the axe out oihis hands. , . . 

"Oh!” cried the thief caught unawares. 

"Oh!” Porphyry' kladimirifch mimicked him, "and is it 
allowed to steal other people’s ivood? Oh, indeed! And was 
it your own birch y'ou’ve just cut doum?” 

"Porgive me, sir!” 
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“I’ve foigiven even’one long ago, brother! I am a sinner 
mj^elf and dare not condemn others. It’s not I but the law 
condemns you. Take to my house the birch you've cut 
dov.m for the axle, and you may as well bring a rouble's 
fine with you; and meanwhile I'U keep your axe! Don’t be 
uneasy. I’ll take care of it!’’ 

Pleased to have proved to Il 3 *a how right he was about 
Garanka, Porphriy* \Tadimiritch went in his mind from 
the spot of the crime to the forester’s hut and reprimanded 
him as befitted the occasion. Then he went home, and on 
the way caught in his oats three fowls belonging to the 
peasants. Returning to his study he set to work again, and 
suddenly a new economic sj'stem came into his mind. He 
thought of all that grew on his land, whether sown by him 
or not, in terms of prices it could fetch in the market or of 
damages that could be claimed for it. The T}easants did 
nothing but cut down his wood and spoil his com and 
meadows, and instead of being grieved by it he actually 
rubbed his hands with pleasure. 

“Do as much damage as you like, mj* dears, it’s all the 
better for me!’’ be repeated with satisfaction. 

And be immediatelj- took up a new sheet of paper and 
b^an reckoning and calculating. 

How much oats could be grown on an acre, and how 
much would it fetch if the peasants’ fowls trampled it down 
and he received damages for it all? 

"And though the oats were trampled down the crop 
recovered after rain, thank heaven!” ludushka added 
mentally. 

How many birches grew m Fox’s Pits, and how' much 
would they fetch if the peasants cut them down and paid 
damages for all ther- had tried to steal? 

“And the birches that had been cut dorvn will serve me 
as fuel, so I won’t have to spend anything on firewood,” 
luduriika added in his mind again. 

The paper was covered with huge columns of figures— 
roubles, tens, hundreds, thousands of roubles ludushka 
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was so exhausted by his work and so agitated bj'’ it that he 
got up from the table bathed in perspiration and lay do\vn 
on the sofa to rest. But his turbulent imagination refused 
to stop working and merely selected another and an easier 
subject. 

Mamma was a clever woman," Porphyiy ^dadimiritch 
rubied on. "She was exacting but she knew how to be 
kind also, and that’s why people liked working for her. 
But she too had her weaknesses! The old lady has many 
sins on her conscience!” 

No sooner had ludushka mentioned Arina Petrovna than 
she appeared before him; her heart must have told her that 
she had to give an answer and she came from her grave to 
her dear son. 

"I don't know, dear, I reaUy don’t know what mong I 
have done jmu,” she said despondently. “I believe, I . . .” 

"Tut — tut — tut, my dear! Don't 5'ou pretend!" ludushka 
pulled her up unceremoniously. "H it's come to that. I’ll 
put it all plainly to j^ou! Why, for instance, didn’t you stop 
Auntie Varvara Mihailovna at that time.^” 

"But how could I!” She was of age and could do what 
she pleased mth herself!” 

"Oh no, allow me! What sort of husband had she? Old 
and drunken . . . the vety useless sort, that is! And yet 
she had four children. . . . WTiere did those children come 
from, I ask you?" 

"How strangely you talk, my dear! As though I were the 
cause of it!” 

"Not the cause, but still you might have influenced her! 
Had you tried joMng her and being nice to her, she might 
have had qualms about it — but you were alwaj^s against 
her! Always riding the high horse. It was notliing but ‘tliat 
horrid -woman,' that 'shameless Varka’! You made out all 
the neighbours were her lovers! And so natural!}’ ... it put 
her back up. Pit}'^ ! Goryushkino would have been ours now ! 

"You are always after that Goryushkino,” said Arina 
Petrovna, e-vidently nonplussed by her son's accusations. 
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"Oh, I don’t care about Gorynshkino! I don’t want 
anything for myself, really. If I have enough to buy a votive 
candle and lamp oil, I am content. But speaking generally, 
and considering the justice of it . . . Yes, mamma, I don’t 
like talking about it but I can’t help saying it’s a sin on 
your conscience, a great sin!’’ 

Arina Petrovna made no answer and merely threw up 
her hands in distress or perplexity. 

"Or take another thing,’’ ludushka went on, enjoying his 
mother’s discomfiture. “VTiy did you buy that house in 
Moscow for my brother Stepan?" 

“I had to, my dear! I had to chuck him a piece,’’ said 
Arina Petrovna justifjdng herself. 

"And he went and squandered it ! As though you didn’t 
know him; he was rowdy, disrespectful, and foul-tongued — 
and yet you did it! And you wanted to give him papa’s 
Vologda estate too! A lovely h'ttle estate! AH in one piece, 
with a nice little wood and a lake, no neighbours, no other 
people’s land intervening , . . aU trim and neat, like a 
shelled egg, bless it! Good thing I happened to be present 
and stopped you. . . . Ah, mamma, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself?” 

"But after all he was my son. . . . Don’t you under- 
stand? My son!’’ 

"I know and I understand very well! But stiH you 
shouldn’t have done it. No, you shouldn’t. The house 
cost twelve thousand silver roubles — and where are they 
now? That’s twelve thousand gone, and auntie Varvara 
Mihailovma’s Goryushldno, poor as it is, must be w^orth 
at least fifteen thousand. ... So it comes to a lot 
altogether.” 

"Come, come, that tviU do. Don't be cross, for heaven’s 
sake!” 

"I am not cross, mamma, I am onty considering the 
justice of it. . . . WTiat is true is true — I can’t bear lies! 
Tmthful I was bom, truthful I have lived, and truthful I 
will die! God loves truth and tells us to love it too. Or take 
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PogoreUca now— I w-iU always say you wasted a lot of 
money on impro-vdng it.” 

"But I lived there ni3^seE." 

^ ludushka read in his mother's face the words, “You 
ridmulous bloodsucker!" but pretended not to see. 

“Never mind that you lived there, it was a waste all the 
same. ... The ikon-stand is at Pogorelka to this day, and 
whose is it? And that little horse too; and the tea-cadd}^ 

• . . I saw it \nth o\ra eyes at Golovlyovo while papa 
was stiU li\Tng. And a vei3'- prettj'^ caddy it is!” 

"Oh, tliat’s nothing!” 

"No, mamma, don’t say that! One doesn’t see it at once, 
of course, but when it’s a rouble here, and fiftj'- copecks 
there, and twenty-five there ... If one looks at it and 
considers . . . Allow me, though. I’ll work it all out in 
figures. There’s nothing better than figures — thej' never 
deceive one.” 

Porphj'i^'’ Yladimiritch rushed to his desk once more in 
order to make quite clear at last what losses his kind Mend 
mamma had brought upon him. He rattled the counting- 
beads, \\TOte down columns of figures — ^in short, made ready 
to convince Arina Petroraa of her misdeeds. Fortunately for 
her, his wandering thought could not dwell on an}'' subject 
for long. A new object of gain unnoticeably came into his 
mind and, as though by magic, gave quite a new turn to 
his tlioughts. Alina Petroma, whom he had seen so lividl}'^ 
only a minute before, suddenly dropped into the well of . 
forgetfuhiess. The figures grew muddled. 

PorphiT}' Vladimiritch had long been meaning to calcu- 
late how mucli he could make by farming his land, and 
now was preciseh’ the moment for it. He knew that the 
peasants were alwavs in need, alwa3^s wanting to borrow, 
and alwavs pan'ng their debts vith interest. The peasants 
were particularty latish about their labour, which cost 
nothing.’ and in settling their accounts was just throum in, 
for love. There are manv need}’’ people in Russia, Oh, how . 
manvl ^fany do not know to-da}' what awaits th' 
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morrow. [Many look round despondenth’ and see nothing 
but a hopeless void, hear nothing but the words 'pay back.’ 
It is those despairing people, those poor starvelings that 
ludnshka entangled in his web, going off sometimes into the 
wildest flights of fanc}'-. 

It was April and the peasants as usual had no com left. 
"The3j’ve eaten ail the}- had, idling all the winter, and so in 
the spring they have to tighten their belts!” ludushka 
reflected. As it happened, he had just put his accounts of 
last 3-ear’s farming into perfect order. In February the last 
stacks of com had been thrashed, in March the grain was 
stored av-a}-, and the other day he put it all down in the 
appropriate columns of his account books. ludushka was 
standing at the window waiting. In the distance, the peasant 
Foka appeared on the bridge in his old cart. At the cross- 
roads to G0I0VI3-0V0 he hurriedly pulled at the reins, and 
for lack of whip, brandished his arm at the horse, that 
could scarcel}- move its legs. 

"He’s coining here!” ludushka whispered. "The state his 
horse is in! it's barely alive! But if it were fed for a 
month or two it wouldn’t be a bad beast. It would be worth 
a good riventy-fi.ve roubles, perhaps thirt\^” 

Meanwhile Foka had driven up to the seivmnts’ cottage, 
tied his horse to the fence, gave it some small hay, and a 
minute later was shifting from one foot to the other in 
the maids’ room, where Porph3rr3^ ■\^adirairitch generally 
received petitioners. 

"Well, m}- friend, what have you to tell me?” 

"I have come to ask 5-0U for some lye, sir.” 

“How so? So 5-ou’ve eaten all you had? Dear me. what a 
pity! If now 3-ou drank less vodka and worked more, and 
gave more time to prayer, the earth would feel that, you 
knov,-! Mkere 3-ou now gather one grain 5mu would gather 
tv/o or three — and 3-ou wouldn’t have to borrow L” 

Foka smiled irresolutely by vraj of an answer. 

'You imagine God is far ofi and so He doesn’t see?’ 
Porph3T3- Wadimiritch went on moralizing, “Oh no, God is 
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near enough. Here and there and everj^vhere — with us now 
while w'e are talking. And He sees and hears everything. 
He only makes it appear as though He didn’t. Let men live 
by their ow'n de\ices, He thinks, We’U see if the}''!! remem- 
ber I\Ie! And w'e take adv'antage of this, and instead of 
sparing some of our earnings for a votive candle w'e take 
it all to the pot-house ! And tliat’s why God doesn t give us 
a good harvest. Isn’t that so, friend?” 

"There's no gainsajing that. That’s true enough!” 

“There, you see, now' you have grasped it too. And 
whj' have you grasped it? Because God has taken His 
favour from 3'ou. If 5’^'^ ^ good harv'est, you 

W'ould be gi^ing yourselves airs again! But now that 


God . . ." 

"That’s right. If now we ...” 

"Wait, let me have my say! God alwa3'S sends aremmder, 
my man, to those w'ho forget Him. And we mustn t murmur 
against Him because of it but understand ftat it s done for 
0^ own good. Had we remembered God, He wouldn t have 
forgotten us either. He w'ould have given us everytti g. 
lovely rye, and fine oats, and dehcious potatoes-there, 
have as much as you like! And He wo^d have 
your animals too-and now, see, your horse is ^ 

last gasp! And He would have given a good start to your 

poultii', if you have an}'! v,, j. • -f-i, •> 

"You are right there, Porphyiy Madramtc ^ 

"To honour God-that’s the first thmg, then to 
honour your superiors, who have received distmction from 
the Tsars ... the landed genti}', for instance . . 

**But PorphvTV^ \^adirniritch, I believe ^ye . ^ j *.» 

■®oiSe^’ hut if you think about it 
not so. Now that you’ve come to ask 
there’s no denying you are h’ands for 

year before last, you ^ from you peasants, 

the har%'est and had to a fa^ 0 f } answer? 
sa3'ing. ‘Please help me, kjoth^^' ‘We needn’t 

‘We have our oivn harvest to see to, 3 
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work for tlie gentrj* like in the old da}'S, now we are free,’ 
you said. You are free, but j'ou have no rj-e!” 

PorphjT}' Vladimiritch looked admonishingly at Foka, 
who stood stock-still. 

“You are too proud, that’s why you have no luck! Take 
me, for instance. One would have thought God has given 
me grace and the Tsar his favour, and 5''et I am not proud. 
How could I be? What am I? A worm! A midgel Nothing! 
And here God has blessed me for my humility. He’s 
bestowed grace upon me Himself, and inspired the Tsar 
to show me favour!’’ 

“I reckon we had a far better time in the old days, 
Porph5Ty nadimiritch, when we had masters,*’ said Foka 
to flatter him. 

"Yes, brother, you have had your good times. You had 
a fine time of it. You had eveiydbing— lye, and hay, and 
potatoes! Well, it’s no use remembering old scores, I am 
not one to do that. I had forgotten all about those harvest 
hands, brother, and merely recalled it by the way. And so 
you say you want some rs'-e?’’ 

"Yes please, sir.” 

“Do you want to bu}”^ some?” 

"No chance of that! Perhaps you would lend me some 
tin the new harvest.” 

“Dear, dear! Rye is worth a good deal nowadays. I don't 
know w'hat I’d better do about it. . . 

Porphyry Waduniritch sunk into thought for a moment, 
as though really not knowing what to do: "I should like to 
help the man, but r3'e is very dear. . . .” 

"Very weU, my friend, I can lend you some rye,” he said 
at last, "and, to tefl you the truth, I haven’t any for sale. 
I can’t bear to deal in God’s gifts. But to lend it — ^that’s 
another matter, and I shall be pleased to do it. I never 
forget, j-ou know, that to-day you borrow from me, the 
next day I may have to borrow from you. To-day I have 
plenty — ^take it, borrow as much as you like. If you want 
six bushels — take six. If you want three — ^help yourself to 
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three. And to-morrow it may come to pass that I'll have to 
knock at your window and sa}', ‘Lend me a little rye, 
Foka, I have nothing to eat.’ ” 

"Is it lilrely, sir!" 

"Of course not, but I give it as an instance. . . . Worse 
changes than that happen in the world, my man! Here they 
\vrite in tlie papers that Napoleon, high and mighty as he 
was, has come to grief— not good enough, it appears. So 
that’s that, brother. How much rye do you want?" 

"Si.K bushels, if you are so kind.” 

"Very well, sLv'bushels. Only I warn you, lye is very 
dear nowadaj's, my man, frightfully dear ! So 1 11 teU you 
what we’ll do: I’E give 3 ^ou four and a half bushels, and ui 
eight months’ time you bring me back six— that vtE be just 
right. I don’t charge interest but talce it back in kind, out 
of your plenty. . . 

iudushka’s offer took Foka’s breath away He said 
nothing for a time and merely ^vriggled his shoulders 
"Isn’t that too much, sir?" he brought out timidly a 

locf" 

"if it’s too much— ask someone else! I don’t force you, 

friend, but offer it you in aU Idndness. I 

you came to me yourself. You ask me a question and I give 

you an answer. So that’s that, my fnen . 

“That is so, but it seems a great deal to pay back. 
«Aie-aie-aie! And I thought you were a stead 3 ^, 
minded man! And what do you expect me to hve on How 
am I to provdde for my expenses? Do 
expenses are? There is simply no en ■ ^ 

give to that one, and to satisfy ““ther, ^d to P ^uce 

fomething for a Everyone 

pea for W “et « I 

has to answer for ^hen ther 

sold my rye to a com-dealer 1 sno With 

Sere Shen. There’s nothing Ito * 

the money I can buy ; j ait oH the' 

and receive the interest! No fuss, n y 
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coupon and present it to be paid. But if I have rye I have 
to look after it, and take no end of trouble. So itnuch must 
be lost through its drvang, and being split, and eaten by 
mice. No, my man, money is very much better. I ought to 
have done the sensible thing long ago, converted all I have 
into money and left you.” 

"No, you stay with us. Porphyry Vladimiritcli!” 

"I should like to, my dear, but it’s too much for me. If 
I stiU had the strength of course I should stay and put up 
a good fight. But no, it’s time, high time, I had a rest. I’ll 
go to St. Sergius’ and take shelter under the saint’s wing, 
and there will be no sight or sound of me. And it will be 
simply lovely; peaceful, quiet, decorous, no noise, no 
quarrels, no shouting — like heaven!” 

In short, in spite of all Foka’s efforts, the matter w’as 
settled as PorphjTy ^^adimiritch wished. But more than 
this. VTien Foka had already agreed to his terms, Porphjny 
Vladimhitch suddenly thought of a w'aste piece of ground 
he had, some three acres of meadovz-land, or perhaps 
less. ... It would be a good thing if . , . 

"I am doing a favour to y^ou, and you do a favour to 
me!” he said. “That’s not by way of interest but just as a 
favour. God helps us all, and we help each other. It will be 
nothing to you to mow those three acres, and I’ll remember 
it in the future. I am a simple-hearted man, yon know. 
You’ll do a rouble’s worth of work for me, and I . . .” 

Porphyny^ ^dadinuritch stood up and crossed himself 
looking at the church, to show that the affair was settled. 
Following his example Foka crossed himself too. 

Foka disappeared. Porphyry Vladimiritch took up a 
piece of paper, armed himself ■with the reckoning frame, and 
the beads jumped up and down ■under his nimble fingers. 
... It was a regular orgy’- of figures. A kind of mist seemed 
to hide the rest of the world from ludushka. With feverish 
haste he passed from the beads to the paper, from the 
paper to -the beads. The row-s of figures grew longer and 
longer. . . . 
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It was the middle of December; tlie countrji'-side, wTapped 
in an endless winding sheet of snow, seemed spell-bound. 
During the night such snowdrifts had formed in the road 
that the peasants’ horses struggled hard, dragging empty 
sledges out of tliem. There was hardly a track leading to 
Golovlyovo. PorphjT}^ Vladimiritch never had any visitors, 
and when autumn came he had the main gate and the 
front door nailed up, letting his household communicate 
witli the outside world bj'’ means of the maids’ door and 
the side gate. 

It was eleven m the morning. ludushka stood by the 
window in his dressing-gown looking aimlessly before him. 
He had been walking up and down his stud}’^ since early 
morning, thinldng of something and reckoning up imaginary 
sources of income till at last he grew muddled and tired of 
figures. The,orchard in front of the house and the village 
hidden away behind it were buried in snow. After the snow- 
storm of the da}' before, the weather was bright and frosty 
and the snow glittered in the sun with millions of sparks 
so that Porphyry Vladimiritch could not help screwng up 
his eyes. The courtyard was deserted and still; no one was 
stirring near the servants' hall or the cattle-shed, and even . 
the village was so quiet that it might have been dead. Lilac 
smoke rising over the priest’s house attracted ludushka’s 
attention. 

"It has struck eleven and the priest’s wife hasn't finished 
cooking yet!” he tliought. "They guzzle away all day long, 
those priests!" 

Taking this for his starting-point, he went on to consider 
whether it was a weekday, a holiday, or a fast, and what 
the priest’s wife could be cooking— -when his attention was 
suddenly distracted. A black speck appeared on the top of 
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the hiU, just outside the Naglovka \dllage, and gradually 
grev/ bigger and nearer; as PorphyTy \^adimiritch watched 
it he began of course ashing himself a number of idle ques- 
tions. Who was it coming, a peasant or somebody else? 
But it could not be anyone else, so it must be a peasant . . . 
yes, it v/as! VTiat was he coming for? If it was for firewood, 
the Naglovka wood laj^ on the other side of the village . . . 
the rascal was probably going to steal some wood belonging 
to Golovlyovo! If he were going to the mill, he would have 
turned to the right. . . . Perhaps he was coming for the 
priest. Someone might be dying or have died already. . . - 
Or perhaps a child was bom. VTiich woman could have 
a baby? Nerula was in the family way in the autumn, but 
one would have thought it was too soon for her. ... If the 
child was a boj* he would be included in the census presently 
— ^let’s see, how many souls were there in Naglovka by the 
last census? But if it was a girl she wouldn't be registered, 
and altogether. . . . And yet one cannot manage •without 
the female sex . . . ugh! 

ludushka spat and looked at the ikon as though seeking 
its defence against e^^L 

His thoughts would probabl}' have gone on wandering 
had the black dot that came into sight by Naglovka flitted 
past and disappeared as usual, but it grew and grew and 
at last turned towards the dam leading to the church. Then 
ludushka clearly saw that it was a small covered sledge 
drawn hy a pair of horses. It climbed up the hill, drove 
past the church ("Can it be the Father Superintendent,” 
flashed through his mind; "that’s why they haven’t finished 
cooking at the priest’s 1”), turned to the right and came 
straight towards his house. ‘Y'es, it’s coining here ! ” Porphyry 
Yadimiritch instinctively wrapped his dressing'go%vn round 
him and hastL! 3 ’- drew away from the \vindow as though 
afraid that the -visitor might notice him. 

He was right: the sledge drove up to the house and 
stopped at the side gate. A young woman hastily jumped 
out of it. She was dressed, not at all seasonably, in a quilted 
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towTi coat triiTiiTicd witli astrakhan, for appearance sake 
rather than for warmth, and was e\'idently stiff \«th cold. 
Nobody came out to meet her; she skipped up the side-door 
steps :ind a few seconds later the maids room door banged, 
then another door, and there were sounds of b^ging, foot- 
steps, and general commotion in all the adjommg rooins. 
Porphyry' Vladimiritch stood at the door of Ins study 
listening. It was so long since he had seen any strangers 
or been in company that he was quite damied. A quarter 
of an hour passed ; the banging and walking about stdl vven 
on, but no one came to tell him who had arrived This 
agitated him all the more. The visitor 
to the family and had an 

liospitrility: but what relatives had he? tned to ttok 
but his memory- did not help him much. ^ 

son ^^olodenka and a son P^enka, ^d he had a . 

Arina Petrovna . . . but that was ^ifyaj-yara 

autumn Nadya Galkin, a ° 1 j ]je she^ 

Mihailovna, had settled at Gorynshlano-^o«^^ 

It couldn’t! She did try once to force an mto 

Golovlyovo, but had to beat an 
Len'U Sh; won’t venture!” 

indignant at the very thought that Nadya Galkm mign 

come. But who else could it be. raiitiouslv came 

While he was thus reflectmg. Yevpraxeya cautious y 

to the door and announced: Semyonovna, has 

"The Pogorelka young lady, Anna bemyon 

come* - __ /»ViQncrpd it 

It really was Anninka. But s ^ no longer 

was almost impossible to recoil • youthful 

the handsome, lively girl, / gygyes high bosom 

vitality, v-ith rosy cheeks, ^ Golovlyovo shortly 

and heay blond tresses, who c^^ ^ 

after Arina Petrovna s death. , ^ a, hectic colour, 

creature, with a flat chest, sra j round-shouldered, 

and languid movements; somehow seemed 

almost stooping. Even her splendid 
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pitiful, and only her eyes, burning wth a feverish light, 
looked larger on her thin face. Yevpraxeya gazed at her 
for some time as at a stranger but recognized her at 
last. 

“Is it really you, miss?” she cried, clasping her 
hands. 

“Yes. VEy? 

Saying this, Anninka laughed softly, as though wishing 
to add, ‘Yes, I’ve had a fine time of it!” 

“Is my unde well?” she asked. 

“He is and he isn’t. ... He is alive, that’s aU one can 
say, but we hardly ever see him." 

"tMiat’s the matter with him?” 

"I don’t know. ... I expect it’s with being bored.” 

"Do you mean to sa3' he doesn’t talk b}’’ the hour any 
more?” 

"No, miss, he doesn’t. He alwaj's used to talk, and ail 
of a sudden he’s grown silent. We sometimes hear him talk 
to himself in the study, and laugh as it were, but he doesn’t 
speak when he comes out. They saj* it was the same trouble 
with his brother Stepan Wadimiritch. . . . He had alwa^'S 
been cheerful — and suddenty ceased to speak. But what 
about 3'ou, mis.s — ^how are 3'ou?” 

.Anninka made a gesture of despair. 

“And hov/ is your sister?” 

“She lies buried by the roadside at Kretchetov." 

“God bless us, how do you mean, by the roadside?” 
"VTij*, j'ou know how they buiy suicides.” 

“Good heavens ! She had alwaj^s been a lady and suddenly 
she laid hands on herself . . . . How was that?” 

‘Y'es, first ‘she was a ladj-,’ and then poisoned herself ■ 
that’s aU! And I was a coward, I wanted to live, and here 
I have come to you! Not for long, don’t be alarmed. . - • 
I shall soon be dead.” 

Yevpraxe^’^a stared at her open-eyed, as though not taking 
it in. 

‘■\\diy do 3’ou stare at me? A pretty sight, am I not? 
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Well, there it is. . . . But we’ll talk of that presently . . . 
not now. . . . Now tell them to settle with the driver and 
warn my uncle." 

Saying this she pulled an old purse out of her pocket and 
took out of it two yellow notes. 

"And here are m}’’ belongings!" she added, pointing to 
a half-empt}'^ suitcase. "AU my propert}^ is here — both 
hereditary and acquired! I am cold, Yevpraxeya, very 
cold! I am ill through and through, not a single bone in 
me is sound, and then this awful weather into the bargain. 
As I drove along I kept thinking: if I get to Golovlyovo, 
at any rate I’ll die where it's warm! I should like some 

vodka. '. . . Have 3^ou any?” 

"Hadn’t j^ou better have some tea, miss? The samovar 

wll be ready in a minute.” ^ . -n >+ 

"No, I’ll -have tea later. I’d like some vodka first. .Don t 
teU my uncle about the vodka, though. . . . He ^vill see 

for himself presently." , th j- 

mile the table was being set for tea, Porphjy mdi- 
miritch came into the dining-room. It w^ i^nmkas turn 
to be surprised— he had grown so thin, faded and queer. 
He greeted Anninka rather peculiarly: ^t ^vith ^ct 
colchiess but with a curious unconc^. sp°^ “ 
rvith constraint, like an actor recaUmg vnth difficulty bits 
out of the parts he used to play. Altogether he seemed 
absent-minded, as though thinking all the 
important subject from which hehad been, most anno}Tng 5 , 

called away for no reason at all. ^ have’ 

"Well, so you have come I ” he said, mat mil j 

Tea? Coffee ? Order what you like." 

In the old days it was ludushka who f 
emotional part at family meetmgs, u - 

have been very sore, for sue tnre\\ u 

Wadimiritch’s neck and hugge suddenly bursting 

“Uncle, I have come to you I’ she cned, suddeni} 
into tears. 
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“WeU, you are welcome! There’s plenty of room. You 
can live here.” 

“I am ill, uncle darling! I am very, ver3'- iU!” 

“And if you are ill, you must pray! V^en I am ill, I 
always cure mj'self by prayer.” 

“I have come to you to die, uncle!” 

Porphj'ij’^ \^adiIniritch looked at her criticall}' and a 
hardly perceptible smile flitted over his lips. 

“Played out, are you?” 

‘Yes, I am. Lubinka was 'played out, and died, and 
I ... am stiU alive, you see!” 

Hearing about Lubinka's death, ludushka crossed him- 
self devoutly and murmured a prayer. Anninka meanwhile 
sat doum at the table, leaned her elbow on it, and looking 
in the direction of the church, wept bitterly. 

"Now, weepmg and despairing is a sin!” Porph3T3* 
Vladimiritch remarked admonishingly. “Do you know what 
a Christian’s duty is? Not to weep, but to submit and trust 
— that’s what a Christian should do!” 

But Anninka threw herself back in her chair and repeated, 
dropping her arms despondently; 

“Oh, I don’t know 1 1 don’t know ! I don’t know 1 ” 

“If you are distressing 5murself about your sister, that 
too is a sin !” ludushka went on sermonizing. “For although 
it is praiseworthy to love one’s brothers and sisters, yet if 
it pleases God to call one or even several of them to 
Himself , . .” 

“Oh, no, no! Uncle, you are good, aren’t you? TeU me! 
Anninka rushed to him again and put her arms round 
him. 


“Yes, yes, I ami Now, is there anything you would like? 
Something to eat, some tea or coflee? Ask, teU them to 
bring it you!" 

Anninka suddenty recalled how’ on her first \dsit to 
Golovlyovo her nncle had asked her, “Would 5mu like to 
have some veal? A suckling pig? Some potatoes?” — und 
die understood that she would find no other comfort here. 
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"JhMk you, uncle,” she said sitting do\vn to the table 
again. “I don’t want an)dhing special. I am sure I shall 
be quite satisfied with everything.” 

"Well, if you will be satisfied, so much the better. Will 
you go to PogoreUca?” • 

"No, uncle. I’ll stay uith you for the present. You have 
nothing against it, have you?” 

"Of course not, bless you! I onlj? asked about Pogorelka 
because if you think of going there I must give orders about 
the sledge and horses.” 

"No, later on, not now!” 

“Excellent. You can go there some time later, and now 
stay udth us. You can help with the housekeeping — I am 
alone, you know! That beauty” — ^ludushka pointed almost 
with hatred to Yei'praxeya, who was pouring out tea — 
"goes trapsing about most of the day, so at times I can’t 
make anyone hear. The whole house is deserted! Well, 
good-bye for the present. I’ll go to my room, m say my 
prayers and see to my work, and pray again. ... So that’s 
how it is, my dear! How long is it since Lubinka died?” 

"About a month, luicle.” 

"Then we’ll go to early mass to-morrow and have a 
requiem said for her. . . . Well, good-b}'’e for the present! 
Drink your tea, and if j'^ou are hungry after your journey, 
tell them to bring you something. We shall see each other 
at dinner again. We’U have a talk, and if there's anything 
to see to, we’U see to it, and if not — ^we’U just sit quietly!” 

Such was their first meeting. Wdien it u'as over Anninka 
began her new e.xistence at Golovlyovo that she had hated 
so much and had twice been so an.\-ious to leave in the 
course of her short life. 

V 

^ ^ 

Aiminka had gone downhill very quickly. Her Hsit to 
Golovlyovo after her grandmother’s death had made her 
feel that she was a 'y^oung lady’ wth a home and family 
graves of her o\vn, that her life was not confined to the 

K 
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smelly and noisy inns and hotels, that she had a refuge 
where the foul breaths reeking of vodka and the stables 
could not reach her, and where she was safe from that man 
with a big moustache, red eyes, and a voice hoarse with 
drink (Oh, %vhat he had said to her! VEat gestures he had 
made in her presence!); but that consciousness had dis- 
appeared almost as soon as she lost sight of Golovlyovo. 

Anninka had then gone straight to Moscow to tiy if she 
and Lubinka could be taken on at one of the State theatres. 
She w'ent to see, among other people, the head mistress of 
the boarding school where she had been brought up, and 
some of her school friends. The head mistress, ■who received 
her graciously at first, grew cold and distant as soon as she 
heard 'that Anninka was a pro\incial actress; and her 
friends, married ■women most of them, looked at her ■with 
such impudent surprise that she simply lost her nerve. One, 
more kind-hearted than the others, asked her by way of 
being S37mpathetic: 

"Tell me, dear, is it true that when you actresses dress 
for the stage, officers tighten your corsets for you?” 

All her attempts to establish herself in Moscow came to 
nothing. It is only fair to sa\% however, that she was not 
good enough for the ^foscow stage. Both she and Lubinka 
were of the tjpe of those lively but not verj^ talented 
actresses who play one and the same part all their lives. 
Anninka was good in Perichole and Lubinka in Pansies and 
the Old-fashioned Colonel. Whatever else they attempted 
it seemed alw’ays like Perichole and Pansies again, and very 
often, indeed, like nothing at all. In the course of her duties 
Anninka often had to act the Belle Helene; she put a fiery 
red wig over her ash-blond hair, slit her tunic open right 
down to the waist, but ■with all that, her performance wat 
dull, mediocre, and not even improper. From HeUne she 
passed to the Grand-Duchess of Gcrolsiein, but her colourless 
acting, combined with the absurd production, made the 
whole performance dowmright sihy. At last she attempted 
Clairette in La Fille de Madame Angot, and in tiydng to 
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warm up the audience overacted to such an extent that even 
the uncritical provincial public was repelled by the indecency 
of the performance. Generally speaking Anninka had the 
reputation of a lively actress with quite a good voice, and 
as she was pretty into the bargain, she could be fairly 
certain of a full house in the provinces. But that was aU. 
She could not malre a name for herself and there was nothing 
indmdual about her acting. Even in the provinces her 
admirers were chiefly men belonging to the Army, whose 
main ambition was to have free access behind the scenes. 
She could have only been tolerated on the JIoscow stage 
if she had had veiy strong backing, and even then she 
would certainly have receh'ed from the public the unflat- 
tering title of a ‘street-singer.’ 

She had to return to the prorinces. In Moscow she 
received a letter from Lubinka saying that their company 
had moved to Samovamov, of which Lubinka was verj'- glad, 
for she had made friends with a member of the local Rural 
Board. He was so infatuated with her that he seemed 'ready 
to steal public money’ to satisfy all her whims. And indeed, 
arriving at Samovamov, Anninka found that her sister had 
thoughtlessly given up the stage and was living in compara- 
tive luxury, ^^en Anninka came, Lubinka’s ‘friend,’ 
Gavrilo Stepanitch Lyulkin, was with her. He was a retired 
captain of the Hussars, once a handsome man but now 
distinctly heavy. He had a noble expression, noble manners, 
a noble way of thinking, and yet aU of it taken together 
made one feel confident that that man was not likely to 
beat a retreat before the Rural Board money-box. Lubinka 
received her sister rrith open arms and said that she had 
a room read}’- for her at her flat. 

But Anninka, still imder the influence of her recent risit 
to ‘her owm home,’ grew angry. The sisters had a heated 
conversation which ended in a quarrel; and Anninka could 
not help recalling how the Voplino priest had said that it 
was difficult for an actress to keep her ‘treasure.’ 

Aiminka settled at an hotel and broke off all relations 
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vritlt her sister. Easter came. In the week after Easter 
theatres reopened and Anninka learned that a Miss Nalimov 
from Kazan had been engaged in her sister’s place — a poor 
actress bnt with no compunctions vrith regard to decency. 
Anninka appeared in Perichoh as usual and delighted the 
Samovamov audience. Returning to her hotel she found in 
her room an envelope containing a hundred roubles and a 
short note sajing, "And in case of anything, as much again. 
Fancy-draper Kukishev.’’ Anninka was angry and com- 
plained to the hotel-keeper, who explained that it was 
Kuldshev’s habit to congratulate all actresses on arrival, 
but that he was a harmless man and there was no need 
to take offence. Following his advice Anninka put the 
money and the note into an envelope and returning it to 
the sender the following day, troubled no more about it. 

But Kukishev proved to be more persistent than the 
hotel-keeper had said. He considered himself to be one of 
Lyulb'n’s friends and was on good terms with Lubinka. 
He was a man of property and as a member of the municipal 
coundl was, like Lyulkin, most favourably placed with 
regard to the municipal funds. And, like Lymikin, he had 
no scruples in this respect. His appearance, from the shop- 
walkers’ point of wew, was most seductive; he reminded 
one of that beetle which, in the words of the song, Masha 
foimd in the meadow instead of wild strawberries: 

"A dark beetle with a moustache. 

And a head of curly hair. 

His eyebrows were coal-black 
Like the man’s for whom I care.” 

Considering his looks and the fact that Lnhinka had pro- 
promised him her hdp, he considered that he had every 
right to presume. 

Altogether Lubinka had evidently burnt her boats, and 
the rumours about her were by no means gratifying to her 
sister's pride. It was said that every evening a merry 
company gathered in her flat and sat at supper from mid- 
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night till morning; that Lubinba, in the role of a gj^sy, 
presided over these parties half-clad, while L5mlkin ex- 
claimed, addressing his drunken friends, "There's a bosom 
for you!”; she had her hair down and sang, with a guitar 
in her hands : 

"Oh, what a lovely time I've had 
With that young and handsome man I” 

Anninka listened to these stories with agitation. \^Tiat 
surprised her most was that Lubinka should sing in the 
gypsy style, Hie the Moscow Matryosha! Anninka always 
did justice to her sister, and had she been told that Lubinka 
sang 'inimitably' the couplets out of the Old-fashioned 
Colonel, she would have thought this perfectly natural and 
believed it readily. She could not help believing it in fact 
because the Kursk and the Tambov and the Penza audiences 
still remembered with what inimitable naivete Lubinka 
declared in her sweet little voice that she would like to 
be under the Colonel. . . . But that Lubinka could sing 
in the gypsy style, like Matryosha— certainly not! It wasn't 
true! Now she, Anninka, could sing like that, there was no 
doubt of it. It was her genre, and the whole Kursk that had 
seen her in the ‘Impersonations of Russian Songs' could 
bear witness to it. 

And Anninka took a guitar, flung a striped scarf over her 
shoulder, sat down crossing her legs, and began; 'Eee-ch! 
eee-ah!' And she really did it exactly like the g}’])sy 
Matryosha. 

But however that might be Lubinka was liring in luxurj', 
and Lyulkin, anxious not to dim their drunken bliss by anj' 
refusals, had ob\dously begim helping himself to municipal 
money. To say nothing of tlie champagne drunk and spilt 
on the floor every night in Lubinka's flat, she herself grew 
more capricious and exacting eveiy'’ day. First it was a case 
of dresses from JIadame Slinangoua in Moscow, and then 
of diamonds from Foulde. Lubinka was practical and did 
not despise valuables. Drinking was one thing, and jewels 
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and State lottery tickets another. In any case her life, if 
not really gay, was a perpetual round of reckless, rowdy 
festivities. The only unpleasant thing about it was that she 
had to keep on good terms with the captain of police, who, 
though a friend of Lyulkin, liked to assert his authority 
at times. Lubinka always knew when he was dissatisfied 
with her suppers, for in that case a police inspector called 
on her the following morning demanding her passport. She 
had to give in; in the morning she offered vodka and some- 
thing to eat to the inspector, and in the evening mixed for 
the police captain some special ‘Swedish’ punch which he 
particularly liked. 

Kukishev saw this sea of drink and burned with envy. 
He wanted at all costs to have a place exactly like Lyulkin’s 
and a ‘lady’ exactly like his. One could then spend one's 
time with greater variety too; one night at L 3 mlkin’s 
‘lady’s’ and another at his, Kukishev’s. This was his 
cherished dream, the cherished dream of a stupid man— 
and the more stupid a man is, the more obstinate in achiev- 
ing his ends. And Anninka seemed to him the most suitable 
person for realizing that dream. 

Anninka would not give in, however. So far she had not yet 
felt any stirrings of passion, though she had many admirers 
and was very free in her manners. There was a moment 
when she fancied she might fall in love .^vith the local tragic 
actor MUoslavsky, who was obviously burning \vith passion 
for her. But Miloslavsky was permanently tipsy, and so 
stupid that he never declared himself and did nothing but 
stare at her and hiccup in an absurd kind of way when she 
went past him. So her love for him never came to anything. 
As to her other admirers, Anninka regarded them merely 
as an inevitable part of the conditions in which she had to 
carry on her trade as a provincial actress. She put up with 
those conditions, took advantage of the small pri\'ileges they 
gaveher (applause, bouquets, troika drives, picnics, etc.), but 
went no further than, so to speak, this show of immorality. 

She behaved in the same way now. During the whole 
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summer she steadity trod in the path of wtue, jealously 
guarding her 'treasure/ as though wishing to prove to the 
Voplino priest that heroic characters could be found even 
among actresses. Once she actually decided to complain of 
Kukishev to the governor of the province, who heard her 
graciously and praised her fortitude, advising her to keep it 
up. But regarding her complaint merely as a pretext for an 
indirect attack upon his own person, he added that, ha\ang 
spent his energies in the struggle with internal enemies, he 
thought he could not be useful to her in the way she wished. 
Hearing this, Anninka blushed and went away. 

Kukishev meanwhile was acting so cleverly that he 
succeeded in getting the general public interested in his 
suit. The public seemed to have suddenly grasped that 
Kukishev was right and that Miss Pogorelsky ist (that 
was Anninka’s stage name) was not anybody very grand 
and had no business to act a sain/e nitoiiche. 

A whole party was formed whose object was to teacli 
the rebellious upstart a lesson. The assiduous risitors of 
the actresses’ dressing-rooms deserted her for her neighbom, 
hliss Nalimov. Then, without doing anything deliniteljf 
hostile, they began recehing her when slie appeared on the 
stage with such deadly coldness that one might think she 
were some wretched chorus girl and not the leading lady. 

At last they insisted on tire manager taking away some of 
Anninka’s parts and giring them to Jliss Nalimov. The 
most curious thing of all was tliat Lubinka took a rur}’ 
active part in this underhand intrigue and had ^liss Nalimov 
for her bosom friend. 

At the end of August Anninka saw with surprise that she 
had to play the part of Orestes in the ih* and that 
Perichole was the onty one of her old ]\arts still left lier— 
and that solely because Jliss Ne.Umov did not voJihirc to 
compete with her in it. Besides, the tuatragiT mfomted her 
that in view of her losing her jvpuhntty her s.a .rrj v ou 
be reduced to seventy-fi\'e rv'uHes a month atic out a 
benefit performance a 5‘car. 
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Aiinmka was alarmed because with such a salary she 
would have to move from the hotel to an inn. She WTote to 
two or three theatrical managers offering her services, but 
they all wrote in reply that there were too many Pericholes 
on the market already and there was no chance for her, 
especially as they had heard from trustworthy sources that 
she was difficult to deal with. 

Annitika w'as spending her last savings. Another week — 
and she w'ould have bad to move to the inn in company 
with Miss Horosha\in, who acted Parthenis and enjoyed the 
patronage of the police sergeant. She began to feel some- 
thing like despair, all the more so because every day some 
mysterious hand left in her room a note with the words: 
"Perichole, submit! Your Kukishev.” One day when she 
was feeling particularly depressed Lubinka suddenly burst 
in upon her. 

"TeU me, please, for what prince are you saving your 
treasure?” she asked briefly. 

Anninka was completely taken aback. The first thing 
that struck her was that the Voplino priest and Lubinka 
used the word 'treasure' in exactly the same sense. 
The only difference was that the priest thought it all- 
important while Lubinka regarded it as a thing of no 
consequence, though it could drive ‘those beastly men’ to 
frenzy. 

Then she could not help asking herself what, after all, 
was this 'treasure'? Was it really precious and w'orth 
keeping? — and, alas, found no satisfactory answer to that 
question. On the one hand it seemed rather a shame to be 
left without it, and on the other . . . hang it all, surely 
the whole meaning of life could not be reduced to a mere 
struggle for one’s 'treasure'? 

"I have put by thirty lottery tickets in sLx months," 
Lubinka went on, "and no end of trinkets ... see what a 
dress 1 have on!” 

Lubinka turned round, pulled her dress straight in front 
and behind, and let Anninka examine her on all sides. Tlie 
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dress really was expensive and marvellously made: straight 
from IMadame Jlinangoua in Moscow. 

"Kukishev is kind,” Lubinka began again. “He’U dress 
you up like a doll and give you some money too. You can 
give up the stage then. . . . You’ve had enough of it ! 

"Never!” Anninka exclaimed warmly; she had not 5^et 
forgotten the words 'holy art’ 1 

“You can stay on if 3'ou like. YouU have the highest 
salary again and play the leading parts instead of the 

Nalimov girl.” 

Anninka said nothing. 

“Well, good-bye. Jly friends are waiting for me down- 
stairs. Kukishev is there too. Won’t j^ou come? 


Anninka was still silent. _ , • 1 t, + 

“Well, think it over, if there’s anythmg to thuA' about. 
And when you’ve made up your mind, come. Good-bye. 

On September 17th, Lubinka’s 
the Samovamov theatre announced a 
Anninka appeared again in the part 0 jfiss 

the part of Orestes was played 'just for this once by Miss 

Pogorelsky 2nd, that is, Lubuika. To 

Jliss Nalimov, ‘also for this evenmg oidy, took p 

the smith, Cleon, dressed in tights and a ^^0^ Jad^et, to 

face slightly blackened toot tSy 

her hands. In view of all this the audience ^ 

enthusiastic. The moment Anninka 

she was met with such a storm of app an , 

the habit of it, she fell like eoich 

act three, in the night scene, she S P. 

almost naked, there was quite up^^ electrified that he 
one member of the audience , , . door “Go out, 

shouted at Menelaus as ^PP^^^ . ^ that the audience 

you tiresome man!” Anninka understood that tne 

had forgiven her. _ , tie, and 

Kukishev, meanwhile, in ° dimiitv, treating 

white gloves, announced ^ jjg buffet during the 

friends and strangers to champ & 
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entr’actes. FinalK*, the theatre manager appeared, jubilant, 
in Anninka’s dressing-room and said, kneeling before her: 

"Kow you are a good girl, miss! And so from to-night 
onwards you’ll receive the same salaiy^ as before and have 
the old number of benefits!” 

In short, all praised her, congratulated her, expressed their 
s^nupathy, and she who had been afraid and so wetched 
that siic did not know what to do with herself, suddenly 
grew conwnced that she had . . . fuhillcd her mission in life! 
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v,'Mch. he began puKuing with his usual obstinacy. Being 
an uneducated and unquestionabh* a stupid man, he fancied 
that he would attain the height of bliss if his Leauty’ 
learned to drink vodka vdth him. 

"Let’s toss off a glass together, dear ladyl” he pestered 
her continually. He always addressed Anninka rather 
formally, valuing the fact that she was a bom lady and 
wishing to prove that it was not for nothing he had served 
in a Moscow shop. 

Anninka refused for a time, saving that Lj-ulkin never 
forced Lubinka to drink vodka with him. 

"And yet she does take it out of love for !Mr. Lyulkini’’ 
Kukishev replied. "And allow me to point out to you, my 
beauty, there’s no need for us to copy the L^ndkins! They 
are the L^niikins and 3'ou and I are the Kuldshevs! That’s 
wh\' we’ll toss a glass in our o\vn, Kukishev, stjde!’’ 

Kukishev prevailed at last. One daj* Anninka took from 
her lo%'er’s hands a glass filled %vith a greenish liquid and 
poured it do-wn her throat. Of course it simply took her 
breath auny, she gasped, coughed, wheeled round, and 
Kukishev was wildly delighted. 

"Allow me to inform v’ou, mj" beauty, you don’t do it 
properly! You are too quickl” he instructed her when she 
cahned down a little. “That’s how you must hold the glass 
in yo'.ir little hand! Then raise it to j’our lips and, without 
any buny; one, two, three . . . here goes!” 

Calmly and seriously he poured the vodka do%vn his 
throat as though doun a sink. He did not even uince, but, 
lakmg a tin}* piece of black bread from tlie plate dipped it 
into tlie salt-cellar and chewed it. 

In this wa>* Kukishev realized his second 'dream’ and 
began wondering what he could do next to impress the 
L^nllnns. And of course he did think of something. 

"Do \'oa Imow -.vhat?” he announced suddenly. “Vhen 
stimmer comes let us go with the Ljmlkins to my water-mill, 
take a hamper unth food and drinfe and bathe in the river 
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“Never! Certainly not!” Anninka answered indignantly. 
“Why not? We'll bathe first, then toss ofi a glass or two, 
then have a httle rest, and bathe again! That v-ill be fine!” 

History does not say whether this new idea of Kukishev’s 
was realized, but in any case all this drunken revelry con- 
tinued for a whole year, during which the municipal and the 
rural councils did not manifest the slightest uneasine^ about 
Lyulkin and Kukishev. For appearance’ sake Lyuto did 
go to Moscow, however, and said on returning that he had 
sold some of his forest for timber; and when he was renunded 
that he had sold it four years ago, while he was hvmg with 
the gypsy Domashka, he replied that pn that o^asion he 
sold the Drygalovsk^ forest and this time— the forest 
called Dashka’s Shame. To make his story more convincing 
he added that the forest received that name became 
times of serfdom a girl caUed Dashka was surpnsed there 
and whipped on the spot. As to Ku is cV' 
throw people off the scent, he spread the runioiu tha 
had smuggled in a quantity of forei^ lace free of duty 
and made good profits on the 

Nevertheless, in Septeinber of the thousand 

pohce captain asked Kukishev o en -„fu5e Then 
Lbles, ^d Kukishev was foohsh 

the police at 

assistant prosecutor. said at the trial 

my house every evemng! Kuk^ -nniversar\' of Kuki- 
afterwards.) On September 17th, 

shev’s ‘love,’ when he, together wi th'e^Iunicipal 

celebrating Lubinka’sn^e-day^e^^^ 

Council rushed m and told - drawing 

committee had met at the Torvn Hall and 

up a protocol. , c tbev’” Kukishev 

“So they’ve found a deficit, ba' 

exclaimed, quite ™^bashed, an 
followed the man to the ^ Hah, and from 

The ne.t day the “ oTthf 

members assembled and sent to the treasuy 
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box; they counted tbe mon^ over and over again, but, 
reckon it as theyvrould, there proved to be a deficit in their 
case also. Lyulkin vtbs present at the auditing, pale, gloomy, 
but . . - noble! Vhen the deficit was established beyond 
a shadow of doubt and the members were debating in their 
own minds which forest plot each of them would have to sell 
in order to cover it, T.^- nTkin went up to the window, pulled 
a revolver out of his pocket, and shot himself in the temple. 

This caused a great deal of talk in the town. People 
discussed the two men and compared them. They were sorrv 
for Lyulkin and remarked, 'At any rate he ^ed like an 
honourable man,’ and of Kuldshev they said, ‘A money- 
grubber, that's all he is.’ Of Anninka and Lubinka people 
said straight out that ‘it was their doing,’ ‘it was aRbecanse 
of them,’ and that 'it would not he a had plan to put them 
in prison too, as a warning to hussies hke them.’ 

The investigating magistrate did not put them into prison 
but frigbtened them so thoroughi}* that they completd}'^ 
lost their heads. There were friends of course who advised 
them to put away their valuables but the}- listened without 
taking it in. In consequence, the prosecuting counsel, sn 
enterprising young man, came, accompanied by a sheriS, 
to the two sisters, and in order to secure the plaintife’ 
claims sequestered all he found, leaving the girls only their 
clothes and rach gold and silver things that, to judge from 
inscriptions engraved on them, were gifts firom delighted 
audiences. Lubinka managed, however, to secure a packet 
of notes that had been given her the dav before, and hid 
it in her corsets. Tnere proved to be a thousand roubles 
in that packet— all that the sisters had to li-re on for an 
indeSniie time to come. 

The}- were kept for about four months at Samovamov 
awaiting the trial. Then came the trial which was perfect 
tortere to them, especially to Anninka. Ktikishev was 
horribly ctmical; there was not any need for the details he 
supplied, b'ct he evident!}- wanted to show off before the 
Simovarr.cn- ladies and told absolutely everything. The 
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public prosecutor and the counsel for the plaintiffs, both of 
them yomig men and also anxious to please the Samovamov 
ladies, took advantage of this to give the case a scabrous 
character. Anninka fainted more than once but the counsel, 
bent on securing the plaintiffs' claims, took no notice of 
it and went on asking question after question. At last the 
preliminary investigation was over, and the case for the 
plaintiffs and the defendant was stated by their respective 
counsels. Late at night the jury returned a verdict of 
‘guilty’ against Kukishev, but with extenuating circum- 
stances, in view of which he was sentenced there and then 


to be banished to Western Siberia. 

men the trial was over the sisters were able to leave 
Samovamov. It was high time because tlieir thousand 
roubles were coming to an end. Besides, the manager 0 
the Kretchetov theatre, who had provisionally engage 
them, requested them to come to Kretchetov at once 
threatening to break off the agreement if they did not. Of 
the money, jewellerj', and securities sequestered at the 
prosecuting counsel’s request, nothing more ^ • ’ ’ 

Such were the consequences of bemg careless of the 
‘treasure.’ Wretched, worn out, crushed by g^er^ 
contempt, the sisters lost all self-confidence, 

better future. They grew thin, been 

appearance. And, lo crown il al . Anmnka tavnrg been 

through Kuldshev’s training, had learnt to to • 

Things went from bad to worse. ^ 0 possession 

sisters arrived at Kretchetov than t ey w er ^abvenny, 

of-Lubinka by Captain Papkov and Annmka by 
a tradesman. But they no Lilies^ by no means 

Papkov and Zabvenny were ^“^I'lfdepended upon 

liberal with money (as Zabvenny p . cooled 

the goods’), and in three or four as 

considerably. To make matters theatre 

little success on the stage as in t ei Samo- 

manager who had engaged them, P proved to have 
vamov scandal would make them popular, prov 
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made a bad mistake. The very first time that the blisses 
Pogorelsky ■were on the stage somebodj* called from the 
gallery, ‘Ah, you jail birds!’— and this nickname stuck to 
the sisters, damning their theatrical career once for all. 

Dull, colourfess days followed, devoid of any intellectual 
interest. The audience was cold, the theatre manager bore 
them a grudge, their patrons did not stand up for them. 
Zabvenny had dreamed, like Kukishev, of how he would 
insist on his ‘ladj’^ taking a drop of vodka ■with him, of her 
being sh5'^ about it at first and gradually giving in to him; 
and he was quite aggrieved when he found that the lesson 
had been learnt alread}' so that there was nothing left him 
but the comfort of in^vdting his friends ‘to see the hussy 
s^s^tU do^wn vodka.’ Papkov too was dissatisfied because 
Lubinka had grown thinner. 

"There used to be some flesh on you, what have you done 
■with it, teU me?’’ he questioned her. 

In consequence he did not stand on ceremony ■with her; 
indeed, when drunk he often beat her. 

By the spring the sisters had neither ‘regular’ patrons 
nor a ‘definite position.’ They still held on to the theatre, 
but it was no longer a question of taking the leading parts. 
Lubinka looked rather the better of the two ; Anninka, being 
more sensitive, broke do^wn altogether; she seemed to have 
forgotten her past, and not to be aware of the present. 
Besides, she de^v'^eloped a suspicious cough ; some mysterious 
disease was evidently threatening her. 

The follo^wing summer was dreadfuL The sisters were 
gradual!}^ reduced to being hauled roimd from hotel to 
hotel to ■visit gentlemen sta^dng in the town, and came to 
have a definite market price. There were perpetual ro^ws 
and fights, but the sisters seemed to have nine lives and 
desperately clung to existence. They reminded one of 
miserable little dogs, lamed, wounded, and squealing, that 
insist on going to their favourite spot in spite of having 
hot water thrown over them. The theatre manager found 
it impossible to keep such ■women in his company. 
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Only once during that awful year a ray of light broke 
in upon Anninka’s existence: the tragedian Jfiloslavsky 
sent lier a letter from Samovarnov, urgently begging her 
to accept his hand and his heart. Anninka read the letter 
:md wept. She tossed about all night, beside herself wth 
agitation, but in the morning she sent him a brief repl}". 

“What for? To drink vodka together?” 

Mter that the darkness grew denser than ever and she 
was caught once more in the hideous, imending uhirl. 

Lubinka was tlie first to come to her senp, or rather, 
instinctively to feel tliat she had had enough of Me. they 
had no prospect of work : 5-outh and beauty, and gliminenngs 
of talent— all seemed to have suddenly disa^eared. The 
thought that they had a home at Pog®* 
occu^ed to her. It all seemed so vague ^d J^tant that she 
scarcely remembered it. Pogorelka had ha no a 
for her before and now less than ever. Y^, now, ^^^en the> 
were almost star%'ing. she least of all wanted 0 return there. 
W’ith what face would she look at the 
a face branded with degradation by innumerable d^nken 

breaths? She seemed to feel those 

body, to be conscious of them at all tunes f^d the most 
awful part of it was, both she an nn become 

used tl all this ^dlcness that it had 
a part of their ver)^ life. They w^e disgusted^^ the 

stinking hotels, by ™ wyttS J Pogorelka they 
drunken speeches, if Mey Pogorelka 

would be sure to miss all that. An , j^'gggjj^ed many 
too they would have to hve on nothing 

years since they were knocking Pogorelka. Perhaps 

had been heard about any income dead- 

it was only a mjdh. Perhaps memorable childhood 

all those witnesses of their far o brought them up on 
when grandmamma Anna Petro ^ childhood 

sour mUk and putrid salt meat.^ • - ^ _ 

itwaslYTiatalifeitwas . . • all me 1 g 
all, all! 
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It was clear that they ought to die. Once this thought 
lights upon one’s conscience there is no getting rid of it. 
Both sisters often woke up from the drunken nightmare in 
which they lived; udth Anninka these awakenings were 
accompanied by hysterical sobbing and tears and passed 
off more quickly; Lubinka was colder by nature, and so she 
did not weep or curse but merely went on obstinately re- 
membering that she was 'vile.’ Besides, Lubmka was sensible 
and argued it out quite clearly that there was simply no 
point in living. There was nothing to look forward to 
except shame, destitution, and the streets. Shame was a 
matter of habit and one could endure that, but destitution 
— never! Better put an end to it all. 

"We must die,’’ she said one day to Anninka in the same 
coldly reasonable tone in which two years ago she had asked 
her for whom she was guarding her treasure. 

“Why?” Anninka asked in fear. 

'T teU you seriously; we must die!” Lubmka repeated. 
"Come to your senses, try to understand!” 

“WeU . . . let’s die then!” Anninka agreed, though 
probably she scarcely grasped the stem significance of that 
decision. 

That very day Lubinka broke off the heads of some 
sulphur matches and prepared two glassfuls of the solution. 
She drank one and gave the other to her sister. But Anninka 
instantly lost courage and refused to drink. 

"Drink . . . you vhe creature!” Lubinka shouted at her. 

"Sister, darling, dearest, drink!” 

Beside herself with fear, Anninka screamed and rushed 
about the room, and at the same time instinctively clutched 
at her throat as though trying to strangle herself. 

“Drink, drink . . . you vile creature!” 

The artistic career of the Misses Pogorelsky was over. 
That same evening Lubinka’s body was carted out into the 
fields and buried by the roadside. Anninka remained ahve. 
***** 

Arriving at Golovlyovo, Arminka soon introduced a hope- 
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Icssly Bohemian atmosphere into ludushka s old nest. She 
got up late and without dressing or doing her hair slouched 
about the rooms till dinner-time, coughing so dreadfully 
that Porphyry Vladimiritch in his study started in alarm 
each time he heard her. Her room was always untidy; her 
bed remained unmade and various articles of clothing lay 
scattered about the chairs and on the floor. At &st she 
used to see her uncle only at dinner and at evening tea. 
The lord of Golovlyovo came out of his stud}' dressed all 
in black, spoke little, and ate wearisomely-slowly, as 
before. He was evidently taking stock of Anninka, as she 


guessed from his slanting glances at her. 

Soon after dinner came the early dusk of a December 
afternoon, and Anninka began desolately pacing up ^d 
down the long enfilade of the reception-rooms. She liked 
to watch the last glimmer of a grey winter day » 

to see the twilight gathering, the rooms bemg Med mth 
shadows, and then the whole house plimging su en y m 
impenetrable darkness. She felt better in that “ 

hardly ever Hghted the candles. Only one cheap httle palm 
candle spluttered at the end of the large 
making a smaH circle of light with its flame. For a tme 
usual after-dinner sounds were heard m the hous . 
clatter of crockery and the noise of drawers bemg o^ned 
and shut: then cLie the sound steps, ^ 

dead stillness followed. Porphyty ^dadimin c 

have a nap, Yevpraxeya buried herse m j^ninka 

in her room, Prohorwent to the f in 

was left quite alone. She walked up ^ ^ y 

an undertone and trying to tire herself 

not to think. As she walked towards the dra g ^ 

gazed at the bright circle made by the the 

walked back she tried to distingmsh “ Jes 

gathering darkness. But m sprie of ^^.j^g-room mth 

crowded around her. Here was he . 

cheap wall-paper on the wooden parti ion w , 

able long mirror and no less mevitable bou. 
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Sub-lieutenant Papkov 2nd, here was the stage with smoky, 
begrimed scenery, slimy with the damp; here was she 
herself, skipping about the stage — sVapping about, that 
was just it, though she had imagined she w^as acting; here 
was the house that from the stage seemed so smart, almost 
brilliant, but was reallj^ poor and dark, with odd chairs 
and boxes upholstered in worn magenta velveteen. And 
final!}' — o&cers, officers, no end of officers. Then the hotel 
with a smeU}’- corridor diml}? lighted by a smoking oil-lamp, 
her room into which she ran hastily w’hen the performance 
w’as over to dress for further triumphs — a room with a bed 
that had not been made all da}'", with a washing-stand full 
of dirty water, a sheet on the floor, and a pair of drawers 
forgotten on the back of a chair; then the common-room 
reeking with kitchen smells, with a table in the middle; 
supper, cutlets and peas, tobacco smoke, shouting, pushing, 
drunken gaiety. . . . And again officers, officers, no end of 
officers. . . . 

Such were her memories of the time that she had once 
called the time of her success, her trimnphs, her prosperity. 

These memories were follow'ed by others. The most vivid 
thing about them w’as a stinking inn, \vith walls frozen 
through in 'winter, -with rickety floors and a wooden parti- 
tion in the cracks of which could be seen the shiny beUies 
of bugs. Drunken and rowdy nights; gentlemen visitors 
hastily pulling a three-rouble note out of their thin pocket- 
books; jaunty tradesmen ‘livening up the actresses’ almost 
with a whip. And in the morning — headache, sickness and 
misery, hopeless misery. And in the end — Golovtyovo. 

Golovlj'o'v'o — ^that W’as death itself, cruel, greedy death, 
that is for ever stalking a fresh victim. Two of her uncles 
had died here; two cousins had received here 'serious 
.ounds' that resulted in death; and, then Lubinka too. . • • 
It seemed as though she had died at Kretchetov, ‘for reasons 
of her own,’ but the beginning of the 'serious wounds’ lu}' 
certainly here, at Golovlyovo. All deaths, all poison, all 
sickness — all came from here. It was here they had been 
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fed on putrid meat; it was here that the orphans had heard 
for the first time the words, ‘hateful children, beggars, 
greedy mouths to feed, useless creatures,’ and so on ; nothing 
remained unpimished here, nothing escaped the keen eye 
of the hard and capricious old woman; not an extra piece 
of food, not a broken penny doll, not a tom rag, not a worn 
shoe. Ever}? infringement of law was immediately pimished 
by a slap or a scolding. And so when at last they were free 
to dispose of themselves and understood that they could 
escape from all this meanness, they did escape . . . there! 
No one had stopped them, and indeed no one could have 
done so, because they felt that nothing could be worse and 
more hateful than Golovlyovo. 

Oh, if one could forget it all and create, if only in a 
dream, something different, some beautiful world of fancy, 
that would blot out both the past and the present! But, 
alas! the crushing experiences she had been through were 
so overwhelmingly real that they extinguished the sh’ghtest 
glimmer of imagination. In vain she tried to dream of angels 
with silver wings — Kukishevs, Lyulkins, Zabvennys, Pap- 
kovs, pitilessly peeped out from behind the angels. . . . 
Good God, could she really have lost it all? Could her 
ver}? powers of self-deception have been destroyed by the 
night revelries, drink and debauchery? But she had to 
kill her past somehow so that it should not poison her 
blood and ^vri^g her heart! She wanted something to 
f all upon it like a dead weight, crushing it, destroying 1 
utterly! 

And how strange and cruel it all was! She could not even 
imagine that there w'as any future before her, ttat ^ 
were any means of escape, that anything could possi y 
happen. Nothing could happen. And the most unbeara e 
of aU was that she was really dead and 5'’et aU t e ou er 
signs of life were there. She ought to have ende 1 
together with Lubinka, but somehow ^he 
alive. How was it she had not been crushed by the ^ em e 
load of shame that fell upon her then ? And what a mi- 
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v,-orm she must be to have crawled out from under the mass 
of stones that had been hurled at her ! 

She moaned at the thought of it. She ran about the 
drawing-room, whirling round and round, tr3-ing to stifle 
her memories. But they all floated up to meet her : the Grand- 
Duchess of Gerolstein shaking her Hussar cloal:, Gairette 
Angot in a wedding dr^s cut as low as the waist in front, 
the Belle Helene iii a dress cut in front and behind and at 
the sides. . . . Nothing but shame and nakedness . • • 
that’s how her life had been spent. Could it all have really 
happened? 

About seven o'clock the house began to wake up again. 
Preparations for tea were heard, and at last Porphyry 
^fladimiritch’s voice. The imcle and the niece sat down to vhe 
tea-table and exchanged remarks about the da}'; but since 
the day had been poor in events, their conversation was^ a.s 
poor. Ha\Tng finished tea and performed the rite of kissing 
good-night, ludushka crept into his hole for the night and 
Annioka went to Yevpraxeya’s room to pla}’ cards. 

At eleven o’clock the night-orgy began. After making 
certain that Porph}T}' Aladimiritch had gone to ^ bed, 
Yevpraxej^a put on the table all sorts of home-made pickles 
and a decanter of vodka. Annioka recalled shameless and 
senseless songs, played the guitar, and, in the intervals 
bebveen sin^g and indecent conversation, drank gla^ 
after glass of vodka. .\t first she drank calmly* in Kuldshev s 
style, 'Here goes,’ but gradually she grew tragic and began 
to curse and to moan. Yevpraxey*a looked on and pitied her. 

"I look at you, miss, and I feel so sorry for y*ou, so 
sorry!” 

"Have a drink too — then you won’t be sorry!” Anninka 
replied. 

"No, I couldn’t! As it is I’m hardly respectable because 
of your uncle and if I take to drink ...” 

“Well, then, it’s no use your talking. Better let me sing 
the 'Handsome Man’ for you.” 

-Again there was the strumming of the guitar and t e 
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slirieks, ‘Ee-ah! ee-oh!’ In the small hours of the morning 
sleep hea\'y as a stone overpowered Anninka at last. That 
welcome stone killed her past for a few hours and kept 
her disease at hay. But next da}' she crept out from under 
it, half-dazed and shattered and again began to live. 

On one of those nights when Anninka was jauntily 
singing to Ye\praxeya her repertory of %dle songs, ludushka s 
emaciated figure suddenly appeared in the doorway. He was 
deadly pale; his lips were trembling; in the dim flicker of a 
palm candle his sunken e5’es looked like blind hollows; his 
hands were folded as for prayer. He stood for a few seconds 
before the dumbfoundcred women and, turning slowly, 
walked out of the room. 

***** 

A kind of doom seems to hang over some families. One 
notices it particularly among the class of small landowmers 
scattered all over Russia who, having no work, no connec- 
tion with public life, and no political importance, were at 
one time sheltered by serfdom, but now, vnth nothing to 
shelter them, are spending the remainder of their lives in 
their tumble-down country houses. Everything m those 
pitiful families' e.\istence— both success and failure— is 
blind, unexpected, haphazard. 

Sometimes such a family is suddenly caught up as it 
were by a wave of success. Some humble retired lieutenan 
and his wife vegetating in the wilds of the country sud en y 
produce a whole bevj^ of spruce, alert, sturdy children w 0 
show a wonderful aptitude for mastering the essentials of 
life. They are ‘clever’ children, all of them, both boys md 
girls. The young men do excellently at school and, w e 
still there, form good social connections and find patrons. 
They know when to behave modestly (‘J’awte ceiie modestie, 
their superiors say) and when to be independent ( J 
cdte independence!'), are very sensitive to every wm^ a 
blows and never break \vith any new movemen vnt ou 
leaving a safe loophole through which they can creep ac 
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In consequence they are able aH their life long to change 
their shin at any time mthout creating scandal, and,' in 
case of emergency, to change back again. In short they are 
true children of the age who always begin by seeking favours 
and almost always end by perfidy. As to the girls, they 
too further the family fortunes in their special line, that is, 
they make successful marriages and afterwards show so 
much tact in bestowfiig their charms that they eashj'^ vin 
prominent positions in so-called society. 

Thanks to all these chance circumstances, luck simply 
pours upon the humble family. Its first successful members 
having won their way bring up another spruce generation 
who find life easier because the road has already been made 
for them. That generation wiU be followed by others luitil 
at last the family naturally becomes one of those which 
regard a life of continual jubilation as their birthright. 

Instances of such lucky families have been fairly frequent 
of late, owing to the growing demand for 'fresh’ men— a 
demand due to the gradual degeneration of the ‘stale ones. 
In the old days too a ‘new star’ appeared occasionally 
on the horizon, but that was a rare occurrence. The waU 
roimd the bhssf ul domain the gates of which bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Meat pies eaten here at all times,’ had in those days 
hardly any cracks in it, and, besides, a ‘new’ man could 
only penetrate there if he reailj'^ were worth his salt. But 
now there are a great many more cracks, and the business 
of penetration is not so hard as it used to be, since the new- 
comer is not expected to have any sterling qualities 
‘freshness’ is enough. 

Side by side vith those successful families, however, there 
exist a great number of others upon whom their household 
gods seem to shower nothing but ill-luck. The family 
dttacked as by vermin by misfortune or vice that steadily 
gnaws away at it, gradually creeping to its very core and 
undermining generation after generation. There appears a 
whole crop of weaklings, drunkards, debauchees, idlers, and 
good-for-nothing men generalty. As time goes on the family 
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degenerates more and more till at last it produces such 
miserable weaklings as tlie Golovlyovs I have described in 
an earlier chapter’ — weaklings who cannot resist the impact 
of life and perish at its first thrust. 

It was precisely this kind of doom that hung over the 
Golovtyov family. Three characteristics had marked its 
history in the course of several generations: love of idleness^ 
incapacity for any kind of work, and passion for drink. The 
first two characteristics resulted in moral shallowness, 
empty talk, and idle fancies; the third was as it were the 
ine\dtable conclusion of their failure in life. Porphjnry 
^Qadimiritch had seen several victims of this evil fate 
perish before his eyes, and there was the tradition that the 
same thing had happened to his grandparents and great- 
grandparents. They were aU rowd}’, empty-headed, and 
good-for-nothing drunkards, so that the Golovlyov family 
would certainly have come to grief altogether had not 
Arina Petrovna appeared like a bright meteor amidst this 
drunken disorder. By her personal efforts and energy that 
woman built up the family’s prosperity, but her labour was 
wasted because her children did not inherit her qualities and 
she herseE died entangled in the meshes of idleness, empty 
talk, and petty feelings. 

So far, however. Porphyry Vladimiritch had restrained 
himself. Perhaps he consciously avoided drink in view of 
his family’s past, or maj^be he had been satisfied mth mental 
drunkenness. It was not for nothing, however, that the 
neighbours predicted that he too would be the victim of 
drink. He himseE felt at times as though there were some 
blank in his lEe, as though the play of empty thought, 
enjoyable as it was, were not enough. He seemed to feel the 
lack of something pungent and overpowering that would 
finaEy banish all idea of reaEty and plimge him into empti- 
ness once and for aU. 

The longed-for moment came of itself. For some weeks 
after Anninka’s arrival Porphyry ‘idadimiritch, shut up m 
’ Family Totals. 
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his stud}'’, listened to the va^e noises that reached him 
from the other end of the house; for weeks he tried to guess 
what it meant and wondered. . , . At last he scented it out. 
The following day Anninka expected a reprimand but 
there was none. As usual Porphyry Vladimiritch spent the 
whole morning in his study, but when he came out to dinner 
he poured out tivo glasses of vodka instead of one for him- 
self, and with a stupid smile silently pointed out one of them 
to Anninka. It was, so to speak, a silent invitation which 
Anninka accepted. 

"So you say that Lubinka died?” ludushka bethought 
himself half-way through dinner. 

"Yes, uncle.” 

"Well, the Kingdom of Heaven be hers! It's a sin to 
repine, but we ought to remember her. Shall we drink to 
her memory?” 

"Let us, tmcle.” 

They had another glass each and ludushka said nothing 
more: he had evidently not quite recovered after his long 
spell of solitude. But after dinner, when Anninka, carrjing 
out the family ritual, went up to kiss and thank him, he 
patted her on the cheek and said: 

"So that’s what you are!” 

That same evenmg at tea, which lasted longer than usual, 
Porph3ny Vladimiritch kept glancing at Anninka ■svith an 
enigmatic smile and said at last: 

"Shall I tell them to bring a decanter and something to 
eat?” 

“Well . . . do!” 

"That’s right; better do it in jmtir uncle’s presence than 
in hiding. . . . At any rate j^our uncle . . 

ludushka did not finish his sentence. He probably meant 
to say, 'At any rate jmur uncle would restrain you,’ but 
somehow could not bring it off. 

After that, every evenmg a decanter of vodka and various 
pickles appeared on the dining-room table. The Avindow- 
shutters were closed, the serA^ants went to bed, and the 
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unde and niece remained alone. At first ludushka lagged 
behind as it were, but after a little practice he quite caught 
up with Anninka. They sat there, drinking without haste, 
and, in the intervals between glasses, talked and recalled 
the past. At first their conversation was dull and listless, 
but as their heads grew hotter it became more and more 
lively and at last inevitably turned into an inconsequent 
quarrel based upon memories of all the deadly injuries 
suffered and inflicted at Golovlyovo. 

Anninka was always the one to begin those quarrels. 
With pitiless insistence she went through the family history, 
and particularly enjoyed taunting ludushka by proving to 
him that he and his mother were responsible for all the 
wongs. Every word she uttered breathed of such burning 
hatred that one wondered how a creature so feeble and worn 
out could have preserved so much vital energy. Her jeering 
wounded ludushka inexpressibly, but as a rule, though 
angered, he defended himself feebly; only when Anninka 
went too far with her bitter taunts, he began to curse and 
shout. 

Such scenes took place every day without fail. Though the 
details of the tragic family history were soon exhausted, 
the memory of it haunted their minds so persistently that 
all their powers of thought were completely absorbed by 
it. Every episode, every reminiscence disturbed some old 
sore and brought back to mind some new series of Golovlyovo 
rvrongs. Anninka found a bitter vindictive pleasure in 
bringing them to light, in condemning and even exaggerating 
them. Not a single moral principle to stand by could she 
find in the whole of the Golovlyovo past and present. 
Nothing but wretched miserliness and empty talk, stones 
instead of bread, slaps instead of advice, or— -by way of 
a change — ^horrid reminders about eating the bread of others, 
being a hanger-on, a beggar, a greedy mouth to feed. . . . 

That was all the answer given to a young hearty that was 
yearning for love, warmth, kindness. And to think of it! 
Through a bitter irony of fate this cruel bringing up resulted 
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not in a Spartan attitude to life but in a 
to eniov Ss poisonous delights. Youth whed the m^cle 
of forgetfulnes; it did not let her heart grow harf, did not 
allow the hatred to develop in it but filled it vaA f 
whelming thirst for life. That was why the reclde^ exat^ 
ment of stage life held her under its spell for 
all the Golovli'ovo memories far mto the ^ackground.^! 
now, when the end was in sight, a gnav-ang pam m 
her heart; onlv now Anninka thoroughly understoo 
past and bega^ to hate it bitterly. Those con^- 

sations continued long after midnight, and had not - 
sting been softened by drunken incoherence of thought ^ 
of "meech they might have soon led to somethmg dr^df - 
Fortunately, however, while drink opened up an 
ible source of pain in their aching hearts, it also ga\ e 
peace. As night advanced their %vords grew more and m 
confused and their hatred less aarulent. In the end ^ ^ 

* .... j 1 tT. Tiresent were 



obliterated by a lummous void. ineirronsut=,u<^v^j — ^ 
them, their eves refused to keep open, their movemra^ ' 

stifi. Uncle and niece got up heavily from then chairs 

staggered to their lairs. . . 

These night-orgies could not of course fmam a 
Their character was so obvious that no one ^oug ^ d 
when some member of the household said it mig t 
in crime. The Golovlyovo house grew stiUer th^ ^’„ncle 
in the mornings there was no 3gn of life mi. -..-'c 

and niece woke up late and then till dinner-tme * • 

heartrendmg cough, accompanied by contmr^_ ‘Sto 
resounded through the rooms. ludushka listened m 
the terrible sounds, feeling that he too was hea g 
catastrophe that would make an end of him. ■ha'^pfnl 

Death seemed creeping out of every comer Ox thau h^^^ 
house. 'SMuchever way one looked, in 



his father Vladimir ilihaiUtch m a wnne cap- 
his tongue and q^noting Barkov; there was is 
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Styopka the dolt and beside him his other brother, the dull 
and quiet Pavel; there was Lubinka and there were the 
last scions of tlic Golovlyovo house, Volddenka and Petenka. 
All of them drunken, lecherous, tortured and bleeding. 

And a li\nng ghost was hovering above all those shadows— 
he himself, Porphjny ^ladimiritch Golovlyov, the last 
representative of the dying famil}'. 

* * * * ^ 

Constant reminders of old wrongs were bound to produce 
an effect at last. The past had been laid bare so completely 
that the least touch made it hurt. The natural consequence 
of this was something like fear or an awakening of conscience 
— the second rather than the first. Suiprisingly enough it 
appeared that conscience had not been altogether absent, 
but merely pushed far back and as it were forgotten- 
losing in consequence the acute sensitiveness that always 
reminds one of its existence. 

Such awakenings of a neglected conscience are extremely 
painful. When a man's moral sense has not been trained it 
does not reconcile him to himself, does not reveal to him 
the possibility of a new life but merely tortures him- end- 
lessly and vainly, giving him no hope for the future. A 
man feels as though he were in a stone well, pitilessly con- 
demned to suffer the agonies of remorse \vithout any chance 
of ever returning to life. And the only means of stilling the 
pain that wears him away to no purpose is to take advantage 
of a moment of gloomy resolve and break his head against 
tlie walls of stone. 

In the course of his long and empty life it had never 
occurred to ludushka that living souls were being stifled 
all round him. He thought he lived soberly and piously, 
without rush or hurr)' and never supposed that this was 
spoiling other people’s lives and, stiU less, that he was 
responsible for their coming to grief. 

And suddenly the awful truth darvned upon his conscience 
— dawmed too late, for there was no revoking or remedying 
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L past. Here he r»as old, soUtaiy, rvith one foot m lie 
^ve, and there tvas not a =tagle aeato .^h 

world who would go neat him ^nce and 

alone’ ^A^ly <iid he meet wth nothing but . 

?S^^d? TOy did all that had anything to do noth hm 
perish? Here at that very Golovlyovo there i»d 
’ Quite a human nest— how was it that not a team 
left of it? The only fledgling that had 
niece, but she had come back merely to \ated 

liim to death. Even Yevpraxeya, simple as she , 

him. She lived at Golovlyovo because he sent a rnon ^ 
supply of food to her father, the sexton but she certa y 
hved there hating him. And he, the ^ of her 

the greatest mong of all— he had put out t g 
life, taking away her son and casting him out. 
bottomless pit. What did all his Me come J pie? 

lied, babbled, clung to his possessions, mp^ed oth^ peop 
Even from the material point of view, from th« ^ 
view of 'legacy'-who would profit by the result of it aur 

^ ■ I repeat, his conscience woke up at last but to no 

ludushka groaned and, consumed with anger ^ot 

ness, ivith feverish impatience “ science 

only to get drunk like a brute but to drown h 
in L 4dka. He hated ‘the wench who so 
impudentty probed his wounds but he w unsaid 

drL-n to he? as though something sriU rem^ed msm 
between them and there were more wounds ? of 
Ever}' evening he made Anmnka repea destruc- 

Luhinha-s deatt and every evcning.the tdea of rf-teW 
tion gained greater hold on him. At first it 
his mind accidentally, but as the ivrongs o ^ , Q^ly 
clearer it began to take root and at last became the y 
point of light in the blackness of the future. 

His physical health was shattered as well. He had 
cough and snfiered from homble attaefe o as^ ’f from, 
arc enough to make one’s life a perfect agonj p 
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any moral tortures. All the symptoms of the tj'pical Golov- 
lyovo poisoning were present and the death-bed groans of 
his brother Pavel gasping for breath in the upper rooms of 
the Dubrovino house were already echoing in his ears. And 
yet his flat sunken chest, that seemed ready to split any 
moment, proved extraordinaril}? strong. Eveiy day it went 
through more and more physical agony and yet it did not 
give in. It was as though his body too were avenging the 
old wrongs by refusing to die. “Surely this is the end!’’ 
ludushka said hopefully as the attack came on; but the 
end did not come. Evidently violence was needed to 
hurry it. 

In short, from whatever angle one looked at it, all his 
accounts with life were done uith. There was nothing to 
live for and it was torture to go on; what he needed most 
was death, but the trouble was that death would not come. 
There is sometliing mean and perfidious in this insulting 
delay, when one’s whole being longs for death, but death 
merel}' taunts one and lures one on. . . . 

* * * * * 

It was the end of Bfarch, and Holy Week was nearly over. 
Slack as Porphjny Wadimiritch had groivn of late, he too 
could not help feeling the holiness of those days which he 
had been taught to revere as a child. His thoughts uncon- 
sciously turned to solemn matters; his heart longed for 
nothing but perfect peace. Under the influence of this mood 
the evenings were now spent in silence and melancholy 
abstinence. 

ludushka and Anninka were alone in the dining-roorn. 

The Vigil service rvith the reading of 'twelve Gospels ' 
finished about an hour before and there still was a strong 
smell of incense in the room. The clock struck ten; the 
servants had gone to their quarters and a profound silence 
reigned in the house. Anninka, resting her head on her hands, 

« Twelve selections from the Gospels, beginning with St. Jolm 
xiii. and ending with Matt, xxvii — Translator's Note. 
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leant on the table, lost in thought; Pon>hjTy Vlachmin c , 

sad and silent, sat facing her. scr\'ice. 

Anninka had always been deeply mo%cd s 

mile still a child she wept bitterly when tl e rca 
out, "Aud tvhen they had plaited a aotvu ^ ^orns they 
put it upon His head, and a reed m His "S''* ‘ • ,,,5 

athmlittlcvoicchrcahingualhsobssecondcdtectaste^^ 
sineine "Glory to Thy long suficnng, 0_ Lord. 

Thee'” After the science, still shaken wth emo lo . - 
to the maids- room and there, in gathe^^ 

(Arina Petrovna gave the maids no cand cs '"h^" ^ 
no work to do), told the serf-giris the stor>^ ^found 

Pnssion. The serf-girls shed quiet heaved profo^ 

sighs. In their bondage they felt that Lord 

Redeemer was near, they believed that , v ^j^ved. 

the dead in very truth. And Anmnka too Rlt i „,„„ging 

Beyond the dark night of scourging, ^alc ]cers, and v aggi 5 
of heads all those poor in spirit saw the 1'2^^ 

and liberty. Arina Petrovna herself, ^ ’ fach 

gentle during those days, did not sco^. did no P 
Anninka svith being an orphan but stroked 
begged her not to be distressed. But Anninka could no^ 
calm herself even after going to bed, ^ 

up several times in the night, and talked in er s P' 

Then followed the years at school and the years 
ing. The first were without any interest, 'the secon " 
horrible vulgarity. Even then, however, m , ^ 
strolling life of an actress, Anninka ]ealouslj gu^dd 

holy days,’ calling up the echoes of the p 
her to sigh and weep like a child. But n(W’ '' when 
life down to the smallest detaU was , Apent- 

a curse lay on her past and the future he loneer be 

ance nor forgiveness, when her heart cou n 
melted and she had no more tears to shed— the impr 
- produced on her by the sorro^vful story o too 

iust listened was truly overwhelming. In er Jojkness 
dark night was all around her. but beyond the darlcn 
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there was a hope of dawn. And now there was nothing to 
hope for, nothing to expect; nothing but an eternal and 
nnclianging night. Anninka did not sigh or distress herself 
or even think of an3dhing; a kind of numbness possessed her. 

Porphyry Vladimiritch from early youth had also held 
'the holy days’ in reverence, but solely as a matter of form, 
like a true idolater. Eveiy year on the eve of Good Friday 
he invited the priest, hstened to the Gospel story, sighed, 
raised his arms, bowed do\ra to the ground, marked on his 
candle’ tlie number of Gospels read, but never understood 
anything. And only now, when Anninka had roused in him 
a sense of guilt, he grasped for the first time that the Gospel 
story told of a terrible, cruel wrong that had been done 
to Truth. . . . 

Of course it would be an exaggeration to say that this 
discover}'’ made him draw any practical comparisons, but 
there is no doubt that a confusion akin to despair possessed 
his mind. That confusion was all the more painful because 
he had been so unconscious of the past which brought it 
upon him. There was something dreadful in that past, but 
what it was he could not remember clearly. And yet he 
could not forget it either. Something huge that had so far 
stood motionless, covered Avith an impenetrable veil, 
suddenly seemed to have moved towards him, threatening 
to crush him any moment. If it really crushed him, that 
would be best of all; but he was not easily killed— he 
might crawl out from under it after all. No, there was no 
certainty that the natural course of events would bring any 
solution with it; he ought to discover the solution for 
liimself and thus put an end to this unbearable confusion. 
There was a solution, he knew. He had been considering 
it for the last month and he thought that this time he would 
not fail. "We shall be going to Communion on Saturday,” 
flashed suddenly through his mind. “I must go to mamma’s 
grave to ask her forgiveness.” 

X Wliile the Gospels are being read the people stand -ivith Ughted 
wax candles in their hands. — Translator's Note. 
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■■SbaE we ? he ashed Anninka, ha%-iiig told her of his plan. 

“Perhaps . - • let’s drive there. ^ Porphviv^ \riadinimtch 
“\o not drive there, hut . . . PorpniTj 
beg^ ’and broke ofi suddenly, as though grasp’ g 

Anninka might hinder him. - . t brou'^ht her to 

"I have uTonged mamma ... it was 1 broUe 

her death . . . H” wandered through his mmd. ^ - 

longing 'to ask her forgiveness’ S’®” Jiy 

eviv 5hnnte-not to do it in the 
but to fall moaning at her grave, transfixed w ^ 

^"^^So you say Lubinka died of her own .-ill?” be asked 
suddenly, as ftough to give himself “urage- 

At first Ann-mka did not seem to have heard _ 

question, but it had emdently reached her to 

L or three minutes she too felt an irresistible d^we^t^ 
return to that death and torture herseh ivith the m 

°^“She really said, T)rink . . . you ^•ile creature’?” be- 
asked when she had repeated her storj' . 

“Yes . . . she did.” , . , • i 

“And you remained alive. . . - You didn t 

“ SiSked op snd do™ the " 
agitation. At last he came up to Anmnka and _ 

hair. , . , 

“You poor, poor child!” he said J'- ^ ^ touch. 

Something unexpected happened to *- 

At first she was amazed, but then her face 
and suddenly a storm of homble, hystencal sobs 

S’yon ate good, aren’t yon? Tdl me!" she almost 

TThreahing voice, rrith sohs and team, sh^e^s 

ing the question to which he had ^ TOandexings 

aa4wer on the day when she returned from her wande 

to settle at Golovlyovo. 
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"You are good? Tell me, answer me, 5^ou are good 
aren't you?” 

"Have you heard what the priest read to-night?” he 
said when she had quieted do^vn at last. "Ah, what suffering 
that was! It's only by suffering like Him that one can . . . 
And He forgave. He forgave all and for ever!” 

In distress and misei3^ he began pacing up and down the 
room again, not noticing that beads of perspiration covered 
his face. 

"He forgave them all!" he said, speaking aloud to himself. 
"Not merely those who at that time gave Him vinegar and 
gall to drink but also those who afterwards, now and for 
ever and ever, wilt go on putting vinegar mingled with gall 
to His lips. . . . It’s terrible! Ah, it's terrible!" 

And stopping in front of her he asked suddenty; 

"And you . . . have you forgiven?” 

Instead of an answer she rushed to him and flung her 
arms round his neck. 

"I need forgiving!" he went on, "for evetyone . . . and 
for3fourself . . . and for those who are no more, . , . How 
is it? What has happened?'’ he cried almost distracted]5'-, 
looking round him. "Where are . . . they all?” 

* * 

The3’’ went to their rooms feeling utterly shattered. But 
Poiphjn^’’ Yladimiritch could not sleep. He turned from 
side to side in his bed tr3Tng to think what it was he had 
to do. And suddenly the words that had casually flitted 
through his mind a couple of hours before appeared quite 
clearly in his memoiy: "I must go to mamma's grave and 
ask her forgiveness.” At this reminder a terrible, restless 
anxiety possessed him. . . . 

At last he could stand it no longer. He got out of bed 
and put on his dressing-go wm. It was still dark out of doors 
and not the faintest rustle could be heard anywhere. 
Porph3T3' t^adimiritch walked up and dovn the room for 
some time, stopping to gaze at the ikon of the Redeemer in 



conscious of his ovs'U eci- . front-door latch. 

stealthilywalkedtotheh ^ snowstorm 



mapping his dressing-gowm closer ahout^ 

Early next morning a chSyS^ ^vhere^ Arina 

from the ^ullage nearest Porph^y 

Petrovna was buned and said of the road, 

frozen corpse had been found a f ew smp 

They rushed to Anmhka, but ^ jhen another 
mth all the simptoms of ^ Nadya Galkin 

messenger was dispatched to ^ „ i ever since 
(daughter of A^t.e . as going on 

the autumn had kept close watcn 
at Golovlyovo. 
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he walked to Golovlyovo along that country road vanished 
once more; his frivolity reasserted itself, and he resigned 
himself to ‘mamma’s settlement.’ The hopeless, desperate 
future that had for a moment flashed before his mind 
filling him ■with terror grew more and more misty every 
day and at last completely ceased to exist. The grim and 
bare present claimed him — claimed him so impudently 
and insistently that his whole being and all his thoughts 
were taken up “with it. And what room, indeed, could there 
be for any thoughts of the future when the whole course 
of his life had been irrevocably settled in its minutest 
details in Arina Petrovna’s mind? 

For days on end he paced up and dow his room, his 
pipe in his mouth, humming bits of songs and unexpectedly 
passing from church tunes to jaunty ones. VTien the 
foreman happened to be at the office Stepan "iTadimiritch 
came in to him and reckoned out what Arina Petrovna’s 
income was. 

"Whatever does she do with such a heap of money!’’ 
he exclaimed in surprise when he arrived at the figure of 
more than eighty thousand paper roubles. I know she doesn’t 
give my brothers overmuch; she herself lives stingily and 
feeds my father on salted goose. . . . She must put it in the 
bank, there’s nothing else for it!” 

Sometimes Finogey Ipatitch himself came to the office 
bringing the peasants’ tax, and then the money that caused 
Stepan Vladimiritch such heart-b'uming was placed in 
bundles on the table. 

"Here’s a pile of money for you!” he exclaimed. “And 
she will swallow it all! No chance of her sparing a bundle 
for her son — saying, ‘There, my son, thou art in trouble, 
take this for your vodka and tobacco!’ ” 

Then followed endless and extremely candid conversa- 
tions with Yakov the foreman of how one could soften 
Anna Petrovna’s heart and make her dote on him. 

I met a man in Moscow,” Golovlyov related, “and, would 
you believe it, that man knew a magic word. When his 



